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“VOLUME LVI | 


‘Newfoundland 
The New Province 
‘The inland of Newfoundland 


the Strait of Belle “Isle, nine 
miles wide “ty. Its “narrowest 
point. In the south-west, across 
the Cabot Strait, Cape Breton 
is 60 miles away. ‘Newfoundland, 
se] ‘ted from the coast of Ire- 
innd by 1640 miles of the Atlan- 
tle Ocean, 1s Europe's nearest 


post 
port bear witness. 


‘A country of rugged coast- 
Une, from which a multitude of 
pays and inlets drive into the 
forests of the interior. a cauntry 


been explored. The Newfound- 
Yand climate ts gentle for its 
latitude; the temperature rarely 
falls below zero in. winter, oF 
rises above elghty degrees in 
summer. The territory of Lab- 
ratlor comprises some 120,000 
square miles, the western boun- 
dary being the watershed of 
rivers running into the Atlantic 
Ocean. In Labrador, though the 
summers are mild, the winters 
are bitter afd snow-bound, for 
the harsh, barren coast stretch- 


es northward into the Arctic 


Circle. 

It was on June 24th, 1947, the 
Day of 8t, John the Baptist, 
that John Cabot. merchant-ad- 
venturer of Bristol, set foot on 
Newfoundland, He thus became 
the first European to-make of- 
ficial discovery of North Amer- 
fea, although legends’ abound 
concerning the XIth Century 
voyages to Newfoundiand of 
hardy Basque and Norse sea- 
men. But Cabot’s discovery was 
not followed by rapid settle- 
ment, because perman- 
ent settlement was discouraged 
in the earller years, 


for Newfoundland each summer, 
landing men only to salt and 


dry thelr catch, and then they /periods of economic crisis over 
English 


would return, Tho 


traders and shipowners, who 


the’ years. 
leul- 


eae er on ths acne ard lt by Woo. world do: 
fsland, discouraged settlement. | pression after 1929, and a Royal 


fishing banks”. Typ! 


period was the Rule of the Fish- |The economic situation improv- 
ing Admirals, By common cont-|ed considerably during the war, 
sent the captain of the first ves- |largely owing to heavy allied de- 

made 


"(sel to reach a recognized land-|fehce expenditures. This 


ing place was given jurisdiction |posaible a marked reduction in 
for the fishing season over|the national debt, as well as the 


every arrival there. 


inuiters “necording to a census |ter of great pride to Newfound- 
of 1814, and a representative |anders. 
‘fagsembl 


ly was first established 
in 1832, Then in 1855 New-|been plact 
feundiand achieved responsible |development of forest, mining 


government, . maintaining 
states for the next'¥® years. 


‘While increasing emphasis has 


jrunere are over goog portant factor in the Ife and 
people living in Newfoundland, | 05: iustrated by the fact that, 


With some 5,000, in Labrador. 
swith some Siiniaers are ol-|cTeept on the west: coast. 
moat entirely of British or Irish 

descent. Deeply religious, they 


Isa fishing village at least every 
ten miles along the coast-lne. 
Cod'is the chief product of the 


belong in roughly similar PTOP- | Newfoundland fisheries, but 


ortions to the Roman Catholic, 


‘Angilean end Urited Churches, haddock, rosefish, halibut, her- 


and education is on a de- ring, 


salmon and lobster are 


a a etteanl basis. Over 60,000 [9180 caught in important quet- 


have thelr homes In St. John's, 
the capital, which 1s connected 


tities, Many of the wooden-hul- 
ed fishing schooners used by the 


Se SE Te te ig renee, a er 
way with most of the outlying | fovernment founded the shi 
settlements. Corner Brook the 1 


new pulp and paper town on|zon 
ser reat Coast, i also an im-|ten wooden frelenters of 5 
portant centre, with a popnla- 
Yion of some 12,000 including 


adjacent areas. 
another 


leach. Known locally as “The 
Splinter Fleet", these have prov- 
ed of immense value to the ec- 


Grand Falls, 
important pulp and onomy of the Island, for they 


now enjoy a good share of the 


paper town, has a population ltrade with the Atlantic coast 


of about half that number. 
‘There are a number of other 
towns and settlements distri- 


towns and the Caribbean. 
Cod fishing 1s carried on in- 


buted around the coastal area, /shore with hook and line or nets, 
many with quaint old-world|or when the cod are‘ 


names, 


rich in history and 


‘running’, 
with special traps. Then there 


tradition. A railway traverses |is the deep sea flahing. Schoon- 


the island but the print 


pai |ers of up to 160 tons go to the 


cf 

means of coastal communica- south-east coast of Newfound- 
tion is still by sea. Facilities for |Iand and Nova Scotia and the 
air transportation were develop-|rendezvous of fishermen from 
ed on an extensive scale during |both sides of the Atlantic. The 


the war years. 


, [ood collect here in great num- 


‘While production and indust- [bers tempted by the vast suppl: 
try have become more diveral-|!28 of foodstuff brought by the 
fled, in recent years, for almost | Arctic currents. ‘Also, there is the 
four centuries Newtoundland’s {Labrador fishing: each year 200 


economic life depended on 


a. [boats and 3,000 men spend the 


single induatry, the fishery, and |S=mer there. 


almost on a single pi 
cod. The dependence 


luct, dried 
n outside |duces the most typical sight of 


And it is cod fishing that pro- 


markets with a single staple for|the Newfoundland landscape; 
export made the economy part-|the ‘fish flakes” that surround 
tcularly vulnerable to changes |the fishing towns and 


in world conditions, resulting in!‘These are platforms built’on or 


cod fillets in the United States, 
‘and with their plant so near the 
fishing grounds, they were idea- 
ly situated to meet it. And 30 
last year, for example, some 
16,000,000 Ibs. of cod fillets were 
exported as well as some 10,000, 
000 ibs. of other frozen or chil- 
led fish in filleted or round 


mori ‘fishers, however, operate 
over wide areas. In May they be- 
gin to fish the sea inlets of the 


there |Avalon Peninsula, and by July, 


they have worked their way far 
‘up the Labrador coast. 


the Newfoundland Fisheries 
Board, which was established 
by the Commission Government. 
One of Its most valuable activi- 
ties was the formation of a ay- 
stematic marketing organiza- 
tion. Since 1947, however, this 
function has‘ been partiilly 


tons | taken over by the Newfoundland 
Associa’ 


ted Fish Exporters Lim- 
Ited, which is the sole market- 
ing agency for ‘salt codfiah. Un- 
der the confederation agree-. 
ment, the activities of both 
these bodies kre guaranteed for 
the next five’ years. . 


twenty-three’ vessels 
the bunt, and brought in’ 


they could regain’ their ’shtpa. 
‘The export values of the three 
major Newfoundland industries 
in 1947-48 were: fishery pro-- 
ducts $29,000,000; newsprint, and 


{Continued on Page 6) 
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different story. 

* ane wealth mene ee anie (eras land hide the |mination of such thinking. 
Sburees of production —agrienl- | SUrsace earth among| If you wish to be remem! 
ture, ‘fisheries, trapping them, and between them there |said ° the English essayist 


signifian’ 
+ part. They: were 90 favorably iin O14 Ontarlo, according ,to|T0gs going back te 
Deated with reference to both|ine report of the Royal Coin- And in Mexico there 


here ia no overall recipe, no| forest reaches maturity in 60 to 
rue of thumb, as to where trees | 200 years and balsam, reaches 


been 
should be planted or not planted. merchantable size in 40 years. 
Bvery scheme needs to be look- ‘These two, which account for 


|oy far the largest part.of our them . 
mediate effects should be f°" | softwood forest, Srl would be buried in sand, mere- 
Bexaed, SS, Ore Oe good katie Wik ~  }iy'a nulsance to be fought aver. 
es |or bad. Tearah in Ont- |Porest 8 gee We in Canada need fear that 
‘ arto did not involve water stor- thousands of square ltate for our farmlands and 


where the task is entirely dif- pole ial 

where: toe eae ot a mater of | eis oak ta good Use; land 18 leheds have been deforested and ie ecluane OF 

managing a forest or woodlot al-|of Florida swamps ‘on the other. overgrazed, declares 

a ore epg eee rae the balanee of | Vout in Road to Survival: Thou /practiesl reminder when paying 

ready there, Dut of oeteirecs| Ran, has upect the Desniy ex: (sands of silted stock-pondh {taxes to provide relist for coun. 

where nonBexists, those wo did tt Not only os [power and drinking water reset-|tries, which ae anable to grow 
‘The development of prairie |is needed. Foire, and miles of muddy flood-| food ‘on their desotate’land. 


farm tree growth has been phe-} pitferent parts of the country Conservation 
devegetation. 

nomenal. The government palcy acttertat Peet trees and dif-|°"siterngh foresta intercept | Yeading authorities may that 

aed or tree ie Hepner neta ferent care. A. well-kept forest Pa promoting peste tt jat least ten to twenty per cent 

iwn unt by 14g the output | aritigh ‘Columbia will Jook [2 arses the water reaches | S0Y sericultural section of 

Fee ery ytatides bad titale quis different from one in Newlthe ground, reduce the amount land should be supporting forest 

ted 200 malllion trees. Srunswick, yet each may be|crytmediately available water, |srowth oF woodland. 1t is the Joh 

perfect for its location. The trees ely avaliable vor i¢| of conservation people to reach 
Zt a not many years since the are sulted, to the soll ‘and clim- |{°%, Ore te, Research find- [tbat minimum. 

Plains termet ate, and #0 far as may be pot-lings show that the realdual wat-| We have made 
the idea of growing trees, but|sible, to the requirements of the Lemghyr baad 
| already the benefits of woodlots | owner. ‘ er 18 almost all usable. Remove 


and shelter belts are widely 8¢-| qnere are, however, certain |eomes flood flow, usually wasted jand hei i" 
; : 7 4 re and there in private 
knowledged.. Twenty-five years | qustities they, will have in com-|and always laden with ‘valuable |forest management, Bet the 


{aren ‘bulldings, ¢ there dt mon, Foor of surplus trees have sense of need is not yet wide- 


‘The 7 news- 

dens, good ones room, ‘There are no|hamus of the forest floor act aa) Paper special section of 24 
and the sight of a few wil-lover-ripe trees, ast thelr best |great sponges. The result is a | Pi Sealing with forests and 
hear a gully or at the bottom of |SOwDe, Years 1 diseased ot |tendency to equalize stream flow, balp and paper yhed tie 


eB eyes. 
‘ ‘Today, trees abel pen. 
pn Eis rere eaves, twigs and small bran-|This is of importance not only in Banff the naturalist Dan Mc 


(Cowan 
‘They collect and hold the mow, | the large amounts of water trees |tant centres of industry which |a band of 
preventing it from banking up\need and prevents erosion. |depend “a steady flow of |preserv 
pon a flow of red. 
around buildings, and they re-|Grasing animals and fire are|water in the rivers to supply Montana 


Jease it alowly in spring so that £0) 
se ee ae Cea ere ee | ene ated of the province. ‘rhe glaclermare 


fed into the earth. They break 
the force of hot winds in sum-|4£¢, Growth and Size been talking sbout is managed undertaking to conserve water 
mer, slowing down evaporation.| There are two dangers tacmg|mostly by the great forests|has far-reaching objectives, A 
‘They give shelter for gardens, the planner of a woodlot or which mantle the mountain ran-|board representing _ bo! the 
They Eve ving more pleasant, small forest: that he may ex-|ges ane ‘the highlands which ;Dominion and Alberta Hks been 


Use of Land ted, or that he may de|rivera, but even the amall farm the ‘kreatest possihle flaw of 
_ This gression was made to cide(éhe time needed for rows woodlot hes its part to play. (Continued on Page 7) 
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»Graduation Diplomas, 
“Awards Given,O.S.D 
Pupils at Closing 
‘ Exercises 


te of the Ontario 
Behool for the Deaf as they 
received thi 
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‘ucted to make their in the 
world, not as handicapped 
young men and women, but as 
those capable of earning a live- 
hood. Some would continue on 
in acatiemic work a5 would Miss 
Pore cathe. he unge had 


py speech and Hp reading, and 
by visual reading. Not so long 
ago no attempt had been made 
to prepare pupils for the en- 
trance into high school This 


this graduation, was that each 
girl graduate had made her own 
graduation dress, a splendid ex- 
ample of perfect cut‘and ft, as 
woll as being daintily feminine 
with the colors becomingly 
chosen. 

Following the presentation of 
the’ various diplomas and a- 


standing 

and holder of several diplomas, 
‘and awards read the valedictor- 
jan address which was also cast 
‘on the wall for the benefit of 
those who were in the rear of 


the ‘superintendent to Miss 
Barbara Waller, and Miss Doro- 


Jean Fetterly, in memory of the 
late Mr. H. B. Fetterly, -MA, 


BR 
& 


Bk 
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‘Next came the certificates of 
merit which were awarded to 


phasizing’ voc 

‘Those recelving awards were: 

‘Miss Dorothy Guest, Miss Reta 
Cayer, 


a 
: 
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‘The presentation of 
terick dressmaking book 
full time vocational class 
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teachers and friends who have 
directed throughout 


t 


‘school days. 

“We are truly grateful to the 

Superintendent, the teachers, 
pervisors, and 
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possible. 
this is a day of plea- 
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COSA league. 


lowing boys comprised the 
team, 


Quarter-F, Beaulne, Right 
Half-L. Perreault. Left Half-A. 
Gravelle, Centre Half-J, Mc- 


aide . Denomme, L. 
Heppner, Middles-D. Feiker, B. 
Renout, Ends- J. B. 


score totaled and unfortunat 
it stood at B.CI. 42, OSD. 0. 


full of drive after their Jop-sided 
victory over Albert College when 
they met us. The game started 


- pages - 


rhe. Ganadian: 
ohio const 


‘THE CANADIAN 


MR ae reseceedocceeseeseeseceesesestoetesssehentnntel 


mitted. New pupils and thelr 

ages on September 16th. are:! . 

Four years of age: Loulse Har- 
ley, June Pliska. 


| Five years of age: Dorothy Cook, 


‘Michael De La Franier,"Mar- 
‘ agaret Gregg, Carol Ann Hale, 
Jacqueline House, Verna Ann 
Constance 


Bix, years of age: Herbert Bos- 
sence, Lucy Butcher, Rudolfe, 
Lacls, Donna Mosher, David 
Meany. 

Seven years of age: Sandra 
Drebit, Geraldine Emery, Mary 
Hummel, Elaine Labelle, Mur- 
ray Robinson. 

Eight years of age: Danlel Bis- 

. son, Gordon Jenkins, Melville 
Johns, Phyllis Toole. 

Nine years of age; Shirley De 
Wolfe, James Labadle, Rich- 

- ard Moynahan. 

Ten years of age and over: 
Joyce Bertling. George Jef- 
fery, Marshall Wick. 
‘The Superintendent also made 

reference. to improvements in 


the school plant during the 
Editor 


W. J. MORRISON, B.A. B. Paed. 


Fi 
Reopening of School 
Oi'"Thursday morning, Sept- 

ember 15th. the teaching staf! 

Were’ assembled in the school 

auditorium for an hour before 

pupils were admitted to class- 
rooms, The Superintendent ex- 
tended ‘a welcome’ th teachers 
and’ Instructors, expressed the 

gdod wishes’ of all to’ Mrs. B- 

Kent, riee'Jean Cook and Mrs. 

J.'Forater ‘nee Helen Evans’ who 

Were mitrried dbring ‘the sum- 

ther: and ‘Introduced the new 

tetichers, who are? Misses F. L. 

Bite, F. H. E. Bennett, M. L. 

Ga¢bel,’ B: M. Tobin and M. 

I. Tobin: He explained that 
three of” these* young" women 
take the places of Mrs. H. 
Kirk: nee E: Leverance, Mrs. 
‘G: Whalen’ nee 'M. Hunt, who 
resigned and Miss M. °C. Ma- 
‘oney who was granted leave of 
absencé” for one year, and the 

* other two arevadded to the staff, 
owing to: ihcreased attendance. 
(The present enrolment, Oct- 
ober 3, is 338 compared with 326 
at the same time in 1048.) ( 

‘92 new pupils have been\ad- 


summer months which included 
the painting of kitchen, dining- 
rooms, ‘balls and parts of inter- 
for of residences. 


The Convention of 
American Instructors 


of the Deaf 

The thirty-fourth meeting 
of The Convention was held 
at Jacksonville, Dlinols from 
June 19th, to 24th, and was at- 
tended by Messrs W. J. Morri- 
gon, Superintendent, C. A. 
Holmes, Assistant to the Prin- 
cipal and F. P. Cunningham 
Guidance Tearher from this 
school. On June the 20th, the 
following editorial ‘appeared in 
the Jacksonville Courier, a 
dally paper published in Jack- 
sonville. 
A CENTURY OF SERVICE TO 
‘THE DEAF 

“A Century of Service to the 
Deaf Child” is the theme of the 
thirty -fourth meeting of the 
Convention of American’ Instr- 
uctors of the Deaf, in session in 
Jacksonville this week. Eight 
hundred men and women who 
have contributed nobly to the 
latter part of a century of ser- 
vice are registered at the me~ 
eting at the Illinois School for 
the Deaf. It 1s highly appropr- 
fate that Jacksonville was sel- 
ected for the centennial year 
meeting, because this city tra- 
ditionally has been one of the 
great centers of the’ world in the 
education of the handicapped. 
With an enrollment of about 600 
children, the Mjnois School for 
the Deaf is one of the largest 
institutions of its kind In the 
world, Important strides in 
education of the handicapped 
have been made in its class 
rooms. Its graduates have gone 
out into the world as living ex- 
amples of what skill, perse- 
yerance and science can do for 
those who speak not and hear 
not in the normal sense. 

Teachers of the deaf are 
patient people. They an 
Brerabundance of himan Un- 


derstanding. They ‘are sincere, 


eaten etttentntntntntnt teint 


eager in thelr work 
children ‘who--come into the 
world with physical handicaps, 
or experience, illness or accident 
which affects thelr speech or 
hearing. For one hundred years 
teachers in this highly special- 
ized. field have been making 
progress. Sclence came to their 
ald, and today the audio-visual 
methods of ‘education are per- 
forming new feats in education 
of the hard-of-hearing. 
crude methodr”of the “sign 
language” era have disappear~ 


The s1 of Helen Kellar is 
familar “to Her teacher was 
patient, willing to spend many 
hours for a sma1i bit of pro- 
gress, Today in schools devoted 
to the education of the han- 
dicapped are many men and 
women ‘possessed of specialized 
training and tact, who perform 
wonderful things in education. 
While not highly publlelzed, as 
in the Helen Kellar story, thelr 


_ [service Is rendered in volume to 


thousands, of children, who 
without, special: training would 
be doomed to lives of social 
tsolation. The modern school 
for the deaf equips children to 
take thelr place In soclety, to 
disregard their natural handi- 


Jcap and overcome {t. Each grad- 


uating class of the Tlinois 
School for Deaf is proof that 
these goals can be accomplish 
ed. 

‘The Convention of ‘American 
Instructors of the Deaf, found- 
ed in 1850’ and Incoporated by 
act of Congress in 1897, is an 
organization of educators of the 
deaf In the United States and 
Canada, with the general object 
of “promotion of the education 
of the deaf on the broad- 
est, most advanced and. prac- 
tical lines,” and for that pur- 
pose to secure the harmonious 
union in one organization, of all 
persons actually engaged in 
educatimg the deaf in America,’ 

‘Teachers and executives from 
40 states of thls country, sev- 
eral provinces of Canada, and 
the British Isles, are in atten- 
dance at the meeting. The 
thirty-fourth meeting of the 
Convention of American Instr- 
uctors of the Deaf fs one of the 
most outstanding assembiles 
ever held in Jacksonville. 


Editor's Note: According to the 
American Annals of the Deaf 
the enrolment in the Jackson- 
ville school in 1949 was 399 and 
in 1939 was 512. 


_ 


The Convention at 

Jacksonville, Mino’ 

‘The thirty-fourth meeting of 
the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deat held at 
Jacksonville, Tinols trom June 
19-24 was very successful in 
every way. The programme pre- 
pared by the ofMcers of The 
Convention and Mr. Dantel T. 
Cloud, Superintendent of the 
Tutnots school was built around 
the theme “A Century of Service 
to the Deaf Child”, At the first 
session Mr. Cloud extended a 
welcome to the more than, 800 
delegates, mostly teachers of 
Geaf children from all parts of 


United ; States, Canada, two 


Histary of the Convention, con- 
trasting addresses of several 
previous conventions. Dr. Leo- 
nard M, Elstad President; Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. 
©. and also President of. the 
Convention urged the -amalga~ 
mation of the Convention with 
other organisations such ax'The 


‘Tile | Volta Speech Association for the 


Deaf, and other groups interest~ 
ed in ways'and means of educa- 
ting deaf children. ‘ 

Later sessions included such 
topics as audiology, speech, cur- 
riculum and research. There 
were separate sections for voca- 
tional teachers, and deat teach- 
ers. si 


Some of those participating 
in the programme were Dr. Ray- 
mond Carhart, Professor or 
‘Audiology, Northwestern Un- 
iversity, Dr. & Richard ilver- 
man and Dr. Hallowell Davis, 
Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louls, Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, 
‘University of Iilinols and Dr. A. 
‘Ww. G. Zwing and Mrs. Irene 
Ewing, University of Manch- 
ester, England and many others. 

The programme emphasized 
the scientific approach to the 
education of the deaf child and 
addresses were stimulating and 
helpful. 

Too much praise cannot be 
extended to Mr. and Mra. Cloud 
for their gracious hospitality 
and to them and others for the 
attention given to every datall 
for the comfort and entertain- 
ment of delegates. - 

Other articles dealing with the 
Convention appear ir'this issue 
of The Canadian and ‘sonie will 
be printed in later editions. 


* THE CANADIAN. * 
* Most of the residential '* 


* The parents: are the -* 
* most interested readers of « 
* a school. paper and. we» 
* endeavour to print: news 
* that emphasize the edu- 
* cation of deaf children, 


also, to use matertal that 
* has special importance for 
* Canadians {f other matter. 
* ts not available, 


* The first two issues In * 

each school year ‘are sent * 
* to all parents. Other is- 
* sues. are sent only to: 
. those who pay the sub- 


scription rate of 60 cents * 
per year. . 
* "The Canadian is sent to * 
* all schools for the deaf in’ * 
* the United States and * 
* Canada in exchange’ for: * 
* thelr papera. We regret to * 
* learn that, The Le-Cout- * 
+ eulx Leadé, published by * 
* gt. Mary's School for the’ * 
* Deat, Buffalo, has been * 
* discontinued. . 


CHAPLAIN. FOR CATHOLIC 


work, . 


ei FPS. 


Church. The iunch consisted of 
hot dogs, ce cream and coco- 
cola. 

“At four p. m., the boys and 
girls: formed a semi - circle 
ground Father Carley and .an 
address was read. to him by 
Dolores Henault. In the’ ad- 


‘Miss Maloney assured 
that they would often be in her 
thoughts, “and thanked them 
sincerely for their kindness.’ 
Before the close of school the 
pupils in the girls’ residerice 
ted Misa Maloney with a 
traveller's clock to be used on 
her trip to England. 
A. Rush. 


A.Y.P.A. Entertains 


. 0.S,D. Children 
On Thurédsy evening, June 2, 
thirty-seven Anglican children 


chAYPA,” 


pan, they were welcomed by Rev. | under 
Mr, Sparling, Mrs, Sparling, Rev. ‘This 


Greene, A.YP.A, president and| pupils attending 
her committee, members of 
Christ Church Anglican Young 
People's Society. 

‘The weather was bright and 


Lunch was served and large 


soon, disappeared. 


children Mr, and Mrs. |the children’s 
Sparling, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 


‘They all agreed that it wasa 
most enjoyable party and an 
outatanding event in- their 
school year. Mrs. Wannamaker, | 2700 
‘Miss Kellar, and Mr. Sinclair of 
the « school staff accompanied 
the children and assisted in 
making the party a success. 
——-——_ 


Prize for Mr, Stratton 


of Veterans Affairs. 

‘Mr. Stratton, a Veteran is the 
teacher of Manual Training on 
our staff and he recently ac- 
quired a home under the Vet- 
jerans’ Land Act. 

We extend congratuations 
to Mr..and Mrs, Stratton. It 
must be a source of extreme 
pleasure to them to know that 
thelr’ efforts to beautify thelr 
property have been 50 success- 
ft 


O.S.D. Boy Helps 
Drowning Man 


for the Deaf 


ively in its work. 


‘nor, Superintendent, 


A. Poole, 


‘This was a thrilling exper- 
tence for Charles. We are glad 
that he could swim well enoygh 
ta help other people. 
F CAH. 
—— 
ASSEMBLIES AND BIRTHDAY 
LUNCHEONS 
‘The practice of holding regu- 


lar monthly assemblies 
of the Intermediate and Senior 


dent, Western 


departments 1s being continued 
during the school year 1$9- 


from the Ontarlo School for the | 1950. The success of the assem~|Director, Mise Clars:-E. Newlee, 
Deaf were royally entertained |blles last year was Increased by|First Vice-President of the As- 
by the members of Christ Chur-|the interest shown in the birth-|sociation, | Chicago: 


warm and the beautiful Church| the special menu and the dec- 

grounds made an ideal spot for]orated table help to make each composed of the following: Miss 

an ovtdoor party. Competitive | guest recail his birthday pleas- | Sophia 

arranged and antly even though it may have trait Day School for the Deaf; 

er children enthusiastically|been in the summer holidays. |Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, D. D- 

‘The writing of the individ-|Executive Director, Unitarian 

donned a colourful paper hat.|ual invitations in the Home|Service Committee; Dr. John 

Economics room 1s a worthwhile |R. P. French. Department of 

quantities of hot-dogs, chocol- addition to the language exer~ 

ate milk, ice cream, and cake|cises. The small number of pu-|igan; 

pils at each luncheon permits | Principal, 

‘Before leaving for home the|Practices in etiquette more like Bell School, Cleveland; Dr. 
thanked a homes. 


The Board of Directors con-| deaf; 
sists of the following: Presi-|French and Mrs. Lamb, .are 
dent, Dr. Clarence D. O'Con-|parents of deaf or hard of hear- 
Lexing-|ing children; one, Mrs. Mont- 
ton’ School for the Deaf, New|ague, specializes in work: for 
John | parents; and the other two, Dr. 
Yale Grouter, Superintendent, | Johnson and Miss Streng, are 
Rhode Island School for the {members of university and col- - 
Deaf; ‘Treasurer, Mr. Herbert /lege staffs where. work for the 
Assistant ‘Treasur-|hard of hearing, the.deaf. and 
er, National Geographic their teachers ts in progress.” | 
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‘Arriving at the church at 5.20|by the Home Economies classes |Clinic, Los Angeles, Californiw; 


Miss a 

year there will be twen- | Supervisor of Special Education, 
¥. Smith and Mrs. Smith, Miss|ty-four luncheons with eight | Baltimore; 
each one. As|Breitstein, M. D.. Otologist, 


Director, Mr: Le 


Alcorn, Principal, De- 


Psychology, University, of Mich- 
Mrs. Eunice Helnrichs, 
Alexander Graham 


Wendell Johnson, Director, 8pe- 


programmes ech Clinic, University of Iowa; 
Sparllng, te and her committes | £0F the assemblies ts provided by | Mrs. George G. Lamb, Evanston, 
who so kindly entertained them. | having different teachera act as|Tilinols; Mrs. Harriet Monta- 


puplis meet at 830 am. The)Angeles; Mr. William “J. Mor~ 
Senior pupils meet in two|rison, Superintendent, Ontario 
ps, one at 850 am. and the|School for the Deaf; Miss Mary 
ether at 1.00 pm., except on|C:, New, Lexington School for 
special occasions when all meet|the Deaf; Miss Mary £ Num- 


bers, Clarke School’ for the 


together. prepared 

and projected on to the screen|Deaf; Miss Mary Frances Ragin, 
. Skits offer |New York School for the Deaf; 
opportunities for dramatic ex-|Dr. 8. Richard Silverman. Di- 


rector, Central Institute for the 


It ls hoped that the assem- Deaf; Miss Alice Streng, Mil- 
plies and luncheons may con- waukee State Normal College; 
tinue to make a valuable con-|Dr. Edward Twitmyer, Head- 


master, Petinsylvania Schoo! for 


AH. |the Deaf. 


‘Miss Timberlake in an:editor- 


Volta Speech Association |i! in the July issue of The Volta 


Review says: 
“The members’ of the newly 


In the June issue of The Volta |clected Auxiliary Board of the 
Review an editorial entitled, } Volta Speech Association for the. 
“New Strength for the Associa-|Deaf are widely representative 

explained some changes.jof the Association’s interests, 

in the By-Laws. These include |and will be welcomed as-consul- 

‘the abolition of the old Advisory |tants at meetings of the Dire- 

Council, the substitution of an|ctors and as participants in the 
Honorary Board, and the addi-|work of the organization. 

tion of an entirely new group of 

Auxillary 


Eight of the group, Miss: Al- 
corn, Mrs. Heinrichs, Mr. Mer- 


Board. This board elected an-|rison, Miss New, Miss‘ Numbers, 
nually, will meet with the Board) Miss Ragin, Dr. Silverman, and 
of Directors and participate act-|Dr. Twitmyer, are prominently 


associated with schools for the 
Bragg, Dr. 


‘The Executive Secretary. of 


Poore, Superintendent, Tenne-|The Volta Speech Association 
‘see School for the Deaf; D:rec-|and Volta Bureau and the Edi- 
tor, Mr. Charles A. Bradford, |tor of the Volta Review is Miss 
Superintendent, New York Josephine B. Timberlake, ..the 
School for the Deaf; Dr. Helen |offices being located at 1537 35th 
8. Lane, Principal Central Ins-| Street, N. W., ‘Washington 7, D. 
titute for the Deaf, St. Louis; |C. 4 Hh 


"Many parents of deaf children 


comb, ‘Dean, Pennysylvania |are subscribers to the Volta 
School for the Deaf; Director, Review, the subscription.rate in 
‘Mr, Sam B., Craig, Superinten-|Canada being $3.25 per annum. 
‘Pennsylvania |It 1s published roonthly. 
School for the Deaf, Pittsburg; 


——_-— 
THANKSGIVING 


Director, 

Superintendent, Clarke School|He who thanks but with the lps 
‘Northampton, | Thanks but in part; : 
Director, Mr.|The full, the true Thanksgiving 
John C. Bteinberg, Bell’ Tele-/ Comes from the heart. 
phone Laboratories, New York; 


—j..A, SHEDD. 


N 
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Raltor's Note: Having attended 
the very successful Convention 


compared 
of more than 800 at the Con- 


en Ittle progress made in real 
research in connection with 
the education of the deaf”. The 
programme of the thirth-fourth 
Convention at Jacksonville 
shows what great improvement 
has been made in this field in 
the last quarter century. 

At the morning session. Tues- 
day, June 26, 1923, Miss Ethel 
Nurse gave a demonstration on 
“Chart stories and question 
work”, Miss Nurse has continu- 
ed with her successful work to 
the present time, and ‘every 
year~has given many demon- 
atrations for visitors. There were 
‘also demonstrations by other 
teachers from the OSD. staff, 
but these dre no longer engaged 
in the active work of teaching 
the deaf. 

A paper on the Training and 
Preparation of teachers 
of the Deaf by J, W.. Jones, 
Superintendent of the Ohio 
School for the Deaf, contains 
atatements as true today os 
they Aa in 1923. The fol- 
lowing eteerpts are taken from 
his paper: ° 

of the’ very best 
kind will avail but‘little unless it 
js supported: by an in- 
terested soul. The principle, 
underlying ali successful en* 
deavour 1s interest, enthu- 
siasm, enterprise, industry, 
and love. One must go’ forth 
net from without but from 
within. “For where the heart is 
there will the/mind be also”. If 
any one of these qualities of the 
character is absent, no amount 
of training will produce an ex- 
cellent teacher. It is sald that 
enthusiasm begets work and 
work produces. But I say en- 
thusiasm is work; It, in a way, 
embodies the other qualities. 
Because who can be enthusiastic 
without love and industry?” 


related some of his own exper- 
Jences as a young teacher of 
deaf children, Dr. Taylor em- 
Phasized need for initiative 
in the young teacher and his 


and his 


ing up until today. You have 
wo today 


best that are now known 


that there is something bet 


but had not 


the profession.” 


know from the earllest times 
disappear through -ordini 
education or other means of 
correction.” 


should be expected that deaf 


deat 


ired deafness is diminishing. 


with the usual humourous re- 
marks for which he ts noted. He, 
now retired, was very successful 
as an edyeator of deaf children, | George 


expressed opinions are 
so in line with principles of 
training teachers applied today 
that a few sentences are given: 
“History !s necessary but you 
.|can’t understand the present by 
going back to Adam and work- 


got 
work 


| much about what has been done 
68, | before In the history of thie deaf, 
the education of the deaf, until 
you understand something of 
what is belng done in their 
education today. Begin with 
today. ‘Think forward. Training 
of teachers is necessary. It 
is necessary that they should 
be taught that such and such 
ways of doing things are the. 


to us. Always leave the hope 


possible, and give a change fa 
originality and individuallty and 
do all we can to encourage it.” 

In Dr. Taylor's discussion of 
Miss Gaarder’s paper he also 
made’ reference to the paper of 
Mr, Jones. (Mr, Jones had been, 
Superintendent of the Ohio 
School for the Deaf for 28 years, 
previously been en- 
gaged in teaching the.deaf.) Dr. 
Taylor said of Mr. Jones,- “Our 
friend, Jones, brought into our 
work a mind trained to think, 
and he was not cluttered up 
with traditions of a hundred 
yeara back. He had clearness of 
vision, which made him enrich 


‘Another important feature of 
the 1923 Convention was the 
présence of several delegates 
from England and Scotland. Dr. 
Sibley Haycock and Dr. James 
Kerr Love read papers. Dr. Love, 
using lantern slides, spbke on 
“The Prevention of Deafness”. 
He showed, a great many lant- 
ern slides, illustrating the ana- 
tomy of the ear, the function of 
each part of the ear employed 
fm hearing and the parts involy- 
ed in both adventitious and he- 
reditary deafness. He also ex- 
hibited diagrams to prove that 
deafness had become hereditary 
in certain families, The follow- 
ing are a few excerpts from his 
address: Hereditary deafness 
has been with us as far as we 


and one need not expect it to 


“According to Mendelism it 


born children would usually 
‘have hearing parents and hear- 
ing members of deat fraternities 
must often have deaf children.” 

Doctor Love (a medical doc- 
tor) placed a ban on cousin 
marriages both for the deaf and 
hearing, on marriages between 
people born deaf, between deaf 
born and hearing members of 
families, and between 
hearing members of deaf frat- 
ernities. He also sald that sequ- 


At the conclusion of the Con- 
vention a vote of thanks was 
extended to Miss Catherine 


demonstrations. 

In welcoming the Convention, 
Dr. C. B. Coughlin, Superint- 
endent of the Belleville school, 


of people more sincere, more 
gzealous, more hard-t 
than the teachers of the deaf. 
|t have no hesitation in saying 
that it requires more skill to 
educate a deaf child than it does 
to educate any other child in 
the world, and that as far as the 
science of education is concern- 
ed, no matter in what branch 
educators may be engaged, there 
is no kind of educational work 
In which greater technical 
Knowledge and greater skill and 
greater zeal is than in 
the education of the deaf.” 
Colonel William N. Ponton 
whose residence adjoined the 
OSD. also extended a welcome, 
and said: “I am one of the old 
brigade. I can go back to 1870, 
the year the school was opened. 
I can go back to the memories of 
‘Doctor Palmer, ut Mr, McGann, 


burden of: the heat of the day 
and who laid the foundation 
after all for that wonderful 
superstructure that you are not 
merely enjoying but employing.” 
Mr. Ponton referred to the 
serlous illness of Mrs. Coughlin, 
wife of the Superintendent, at 
the time the Convention was 
in session. Due to Mrs, Cough- 
lin’s illness, and the consequent 
absence of Dr. Coughlin from 
sessions of the Convention, 
much of the responsibility for 
organization and arrangement 
‘of details were assigned to Miss 
Catherine Ford, now Supervisor 
of Professional Training, who 1s 
still actively engaged in the 
work of this school. 
Eames te 


for the Deaf Based on the 
American Annals for the Deaf 
of January, 1949 
By REV, UTTEN READ 
‘The first American Public 
Behool for the Deaf in the 


Hartford, Connecticut in April, 
1817. The present number of 
schools for the deaf in the 
‘United States is 209 (204 in 
1948); 114 public day schools 
(one less than in 1948), and 
private schools (two more than 
in 1948). 

‘Total number of pupils within 
the year 1949 was 18,843 (18,316 
in 1948), These were divided as 
follows: 

Public residential 
12,897 (12,843 in 1948); publ 
day schools 4,626 (4,443 in 1948); 
denominational and private 
schools 1,320 (1,189 in 1948); 
pre-school pupils 1,622 (1,317 in 
1948), and Negroes 1,513 (1,422 
in 1948). o 

Of the 18,43 pupils 10,126 are 
males and 8,717 are females. 

Total number of teachers, 
including industrial teachers, 
was 2,869, These are divided as 
follows: 


said in part; “There is no clasa 


Some Facts About the Schools |*he 


United States was opened at 


‘The Gorn Stalks 


2,036 (2,010 in 1048); 
schools 676 (561 in 1948), and 
denominational and private 
schools 257 (243 in 1948), Of the 
2,036 teachers in the reaidential 
schools 


Denominational and private 
schools first appeared in 1888 


1,320. The day scaools 
in 1897 with 438 pupils and now 
they have 4625 pupils. - 


el. 

‘The states that have over 600 
deaf pupils included in the three 
Kinds of schoola are eight in 
number. 

‘The Junior High School No. 
47 of New York City 1s the larg- 
est school for the deaf in 
the United States, It is an 
oral school, and has an en- 
roliment of 547 pupils. No real- 
dential school for the deaf-has 


an enrollment of 269 (234 pupils 
in 1948). bas 


Btates 
New York 
Pennsylvania. 
Tilinols .. 
Ohio 
Califor 
Wisconsin: 
Texas 


Eight States... .. 
Eight States in 1948 .. 


fu 53 
200 335 
69T 60 
42 116 
606 1 
416 99 
386 85 
2 40 
$3,633 801 
3,270 7108 8,204 


—The Florida School Herald. 
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paper $26,000,000; minerals 
$16,000,000. The greatest rise 


over the previous year was| 


shown by newsprint and paper, 
nearly 25%, due to increased 
production as well as to higher 
market prices, This industry ts 
concentrated in two centres; at 
Grand Falls, in the eastern half 
of, the ‘island, where the mills 
date from 1909, and at Corner 
Brook,’on the west oer where 
the, largest single integrat 
paper ihill in the world was 
founded in 1925. Together they 
had 8 production in 1948 of 
457,000 tons. The vast timber 
resources Of Newfoundland free’ 
the industry from concern about 
an eventual shortage of raw 
material bos 

For many, years copper was 
the chief mineral of Newfound- 
land, the first mine having been 
opened in 1864, but the ore, 
which was not of the highest 
quality, had lost its popularity 
by the turn of the century. To- 
day, iron ore {s the most impor- 
tant mineral product. There 1s 
no smelting in Newfoundland, 
but the mines of Bell Island, in 
Conception Bay on the south 
east coast, produced 1,450,000 
tons.of ore in 1948, The mines 
run far out under the sea, and 
fare known to possess consider- 
able untapped reserves. Lab- 


-Tador too may well prove a 


major source of fron ore, for 
part of the great Ungava fleld 
Mes on the Labrador side of the 
border with Quebec. Another 
Newfoundland mineral centre 
is at Buchans, a purely mining 
community in the centre of the 
island, where there are import- 
ant deposits of lead, zinc and 
copper. : 

Shortage of transport has 
always been considered a major 
handicap to the internal devel- 
opment of Newfoundland. Most 
of the road sys! are limited 
tothe immediate neighbourho- 
od’ of the towns, and for most 
communities the sea ts the chief. 
line of communication. How-, 
ever, through the systematiq 
linking. up of the mosty{mpor- 
tant centres, a trans-island 
highway 1s now belng construct- 
ed. ‘The Newfoundland Rallway, 
completed in 1898, which ope- 
rates on a narrow gauge, crosses 
the island from St. John's to 
Port aux Basques, the customary 
landing place for visitors from 
Cansda, but-it has few* branch 
Unes. The 547-mile journey 
takes 26 hours. And this problem 
of transport is one reason why 
the ‘impressive beauty of’ the 
Newfoundland landscape is "stil! 
so'little known among the other 
peoples-of North America,’ even 
though the Island 1s @ paradise 
for the fisherman and the hun- 


ter, 

Newfoundland, ‘Britain's Old- 
est Colony’, has a history of 
great courage and ‘determina- 
tlon; it has bred'a race of men 
known throughout ‘the world 
for their strength of character 
and thelr personal integrity. 

‘The union of. tne two peoples 
of “British North America, for- 
tifted -by common ideals and 
traditions, marks the final 
step in the realization of the 
hopes ‘of the Fathers of Con- 


federation and of their. vision| wat 


of @ great nation standing as- 


‘|tride the Western Hemisphere. 


—Bank of Montreal 


fens 
Beautiful Bayside 
Belleville 


Bet down near the centre of 
the wealthiest and most. pros- 
perous area in the civilized wor- 
1d is the Ontario city of Belle- 
ville. A circle of 400 miles radius, 
with Belleville os its centre, in- 
cludes nearly 60 per cent of Can- 
ada’s population well over 
7,800,000 of the Dominion’s 
13,000,000 inhabitants and more 
than 40 percent of the people of 
the United States, or 53,000,000 
of ‘that country’s inhabitants. 

Although located'in the centre 
of the most densely populated 
area of the Dominion, Belleville 
1s modern, healthful and spac- 
lous.. This city of some 30,000 
population overlooks the plo- 
turesqiie Bay of Quinte. A few 
miles beyond the fruit and dairy 
farmlands to the north Js the 
fringe of the rugged lakeland 
district which’ extends across 
eastern and central Ontario—a 
vacation paradise famous for 
its fishing, hwnting, scenic 
beauty and pine-scented air. 

Belleville Js deally situated 
for distribution of its diversified 
manufactured products. It 1s 
‘within easy reach of Canada’s 
two metropolitan centres—200 
miles from Montreal and 113 
miles from Toronto and just 150 
mites away from the capital city 
of Ottawa. The city enjoys 
Ocean Port Rates for export and 
fs one of seven citles of Ontario 
with this rating. 

Belleville came into being as a 
settlement 160 years ago when 
the United Empire Loyalists set- 
tled in Upper Canada, Although 
the region in which Belleville 1s 
now situated was reserved for 
the Mississauga Indians, Capt- 
Jan John W. Meyers in 1790 
obtained a lease from the Red- 
men of the land near the mouth 
of the Moira River and built 
here the first grist-mill. Four 
years later Captain Meyers bullt 
‘the first brick hnuse to be erect- 
ed in Upper Canada. , 


The place came to be known 
as Meyers’ Creek; but in 1916 
the name was Changed to Bel- 
leville or Bellville In early 
documents the latter spelling {s 
used. 


This name js said by some to 
have been called after a.Colon- 
el, a pioneer of the district but 
it seems reasonably certain that 
Belleville was chosen in honour 
of ‘Annabella’ Gore. who was 
famillarly known as Belle. Mrs. 
Gore was the wife of Francis 
Gore, .Lieutenant-Governor of 
‘Upper Canada, 1306-1817, and a 
‘sister of Sir Charles Wentworth. 
And there Is evidence to support 
the claim that Meyers’ Creek 
was changed to Belleville on the 
suggestion of the Lieutenant- 
‘Governor. 

By 1824, Belleville was the 
largest centre of population 
between Kingston and York 
(Toronto). In 1834, it was In- 
corporated as a village and two 
[years later the ricing community 
was given a Board of Police. In 
another two years a court house 


and fall were erected, in 1886 a 


was added. Belleville was incor- 
proated as a town in 1850 and as 
a city in 1877. 


Belteyilte centres an area rich 


in farm and dairy produce. 


Among the commodities manu- 
factured and processed in. the 
clty are fancy cheeses, butter, 
Ice-cream, canned, fruits and 
vegetables, dehydrated and 
quickfrozen foods, poultry dreas- 
ing, bread, pastries, soft drinks, | 
distilled beverages, indust 
alcohol and infants’ and invalid 
foods. Hastings County, of which’ 
‘Belleville ts the county. town, 
produces more hard cheddar 


the Dominion. Prince Edward 
County, just across the Bay 
from Belleville, puts up more 
than half of the canned vege- 
tables (peas, corsa, and tomat- 
o¢s) produced in Ontario. There 
are more than 60. canning 
factories within 30 miles of 
Belleville. These employ the 
Belleville processes in dehydra- 
tion and the quick freezing of 
vegetablea.and fruits. ‘ 

‘The city's annal payroll now 
approximates $10,000,000 and 


end, Of particular interest to 
telephone people is the opening 
of a new plant by Northern 
Electric Company Limited. This 
electronics division of our 
manufacturing colleague prod- 
juces telephone equipment, 
radios, fire alarms, police and 
traffle signal equipment, theatre 
eaipment and electric organs. 

Other new products being 
manufactured in Belleville since 
‘VJ-Day include shoes, plastics, 
soybean byproducts, ice-cream 
and confectionery, canned frults 
and vegetables. 


Industries which have a long- 
er history in the city produce 
cement, hardware specialties, 
mining and holsting mdchinery 
soda water, shirts, paper, fruit 
machinery, automobile acces- 
sories, knitting goods, pulp—and 
papermaking machinery, cheese 
factory supplies, airplanes and 
airplane parts, optical goods, 
sportswear and underfeed 
stokers, There are limestone 
quarries and a general foundry 
and boller works,” 

Belleville has an alert and 
widely respectea dally news- 
paper, the Ontario-Intelligencer 
with a history going back 115 
years, It was in the office of the 
Intelligencer that Sir Macken- 
zie Bowell began a career as 8 
printer's devil. This was the 
Orst rung in the ladder which 
led to the prime minister-ship 
jof Canada. The Intelligencer 
was merged with the Ontario in 
1930, 

“The Voice of the Bay of 
Quinte” is the proud name of 
Belleville’s radio station CJBQ, 
which went on the air for the 
first time in 1946. Since that 
time CJBQ has shared with the 
Ontarlo-Intelllgencer the 
bringing of up-to-the-minute 
news to the 65,000 people in 
— and its immediate vic- 

‘The telephone was introduced 
to leville on October 12, 1877 
when” an exciting test of the 
inew-fangled contraption was 


mes cai 


GREETING.TO OCTOBER 
Bright October, golden, sunny, 
Golden gem of all the year, 
Scattering ayy of brightest 
glory é 
Prom the trees and bushes near, 
Akleg so blue above tis bending, 
Purple haze upon the air, 
Greetings, greetings, bright 
| October,” 
Sunny, golden, glad, and fair. 


ert —MAUD M. GRANT. 


made over 60 miles of telegraph 
wire connecting the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute in Belleville 
with the Picton office of the old 
Montreal ‘Telegraph Company. 
In the ‘flickering light of gas 
lamps, Dr, Palmer and several 
others in Belleville spoke over 
the wire with J. A. Rawson and 
J. F. Spencer in the telegraph 
oftice at Picton. 

Belleville’s first telephone “‘a- 
gent” was Samuel R, Balkwill, 
an insurance agent. It was in 
Mr. Balkwill's office in 1881 or 
early in 1882 that the first Bell 
"Telephone exchange in Belle- 
ville was established. For some 
years. this central office was 
open only frem 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
on weekdays and between 2 p.m. 
and 4 p.m, on Sundays. 

By 1885, when there were still 
fewer than 60 telephone sub- 
seribers in Belleville, a contin- 
uous telephone line had been 
established between Detroit and 
Quebec City, with Belleville as 
one of the key intermediate 
points. It was not possible, how- 
ever, to talk over even half that 
distance at that time unless op- 
erators at intermediate points 
relayed the conversations. 

‘When the 20th century dawn- 
ed there were some 200 tele- 
phones in Belleville. The 500th 
was installed in 1909, the 1000th 
in 1915 and the 2000th in 1923. 


At the present time there are 
7,200 telephones in service in 
the exchange area and some 375 
‘applicants are awaiting the in- 
stallation of additional outside 
plant facilities. The switchboard 
handles an average of 35,000 lo- 
cal and 1,500 long distance calls 
every day. 

‘The Bell Telephone staff at 
Belleville comprises 204 men and 
women under G. W. Proctor, 
(Manager, H. J. Code, Traffic 
Superintendent, Miss H. I. Har- 
ris, Chief Operator, F. 8. Croft, 
Plant Wire Chief. and Supervis- 
ing Construction Foremen Don- 
ald Casey, C. C. Clarke and J. J, 


Jeffrey. 
—The Blue Bell, 
Bell Telephone Co, 


Editor's Note: 

Dr, Palmer referred to in the 
article “Beautiful Bayside Bel- 
leville” was Dr. W. J, Palmer, 
the first. Superintendent of the. 
Ontarto School tor the Deaf cal- 
led at that time The Ontarto In- 
stitution for the Deaf and 
‘Dumb. Dr. Palmer was superin- 
tendent trom 1870 to 1879 when 
he was succeeded by Mr, 
Mathison, Before his appoint 
ment to the Belleville Institu- 
tion Dr. Palmer had long been 
engaged as a teacher of the deaf 
jat the Institution at Raleigh 
North Carolina, US.A.. 


By BARET AMDES BAD: Fees 


with the working out of the ex- 

conducted by the 
‘Ottawa Public Schoo! Board and 
{te administrative officials.) 


‘The conduction of kinder- 
classes for four-year-olds 


new de in the history of 
“education Of this ‘The 
Public Schools Act was amended 


average age of enroilment in 
Kindergartens throughout Ont- 
arfo fell within.the four rather 
than five year old panel. In this 


with the Ottawa and the Tor- 
onto Normal Schools were 
obviously designed for. the ac- 
commodation of four not five 
year old children. 

At the close of the First Great 
War the yang ot the age of 
compulsory attendance from 
fourteen to sixteen, together 
with the drive for the eatablieh- 
ment of, vocational education, 


the result tha} both local and 
provincial school moneys were 
Iargely diverted to provide for 
new bullding and Increased 
maintenance costs on the .ec- 
ondary school level to the. ne- 
lect of the elementary ‘school. 
Upon completion of the exten- 
programme about 1082, the 
eal 1" 
Gepression, and after that the 
Becond Great War prevented 
attention being paid to. the 
urgent needs of the elementary 
school until 1946. 

Lack of adequate accommoda- 
tion in the elementary schools 
coupled with an abnormal birth 
rate following the First Great 
‘War led to school boards rats- 
ing the age of entrance to kind- 
ergarten from four to five ‘or. 
near five and the age’of en- 


Junior Kindergartens 


and long enjoyed school prtvi- 
lege. : 

Neither is the four-year-old 
kind 


and fathers through long and 
intimate assottation, learned to 
understand ‘thelr’ children and 
were able to afford a contintous, 
“hit-and-misé,’ 


feal and effective. 


In spite of pleas trom the 


only has the 24-hour work day 
of the mother disappeared with 


the 72-hour work woek @ the | 7 


father Dut in an in 
complex “society both parents 
and children are inore and more, 
awny from the home In attend- 
ance at innumerable organized, 
socal’ activities, nota few of 
which are sponsored by the very 
bodies who most ode cry thay 
“parents should stay home and) 
take better care of ‘their off- 
spring.” 

If the home ts.to remain, as 
{t should remain, the vital cent- 


ding'}re. of the child's security, some 


means. must be taken to meet 


standing : of the problems of 


\dhood may be gained now- |pessing 


fidaye through iectuge and pad 
ing courses, But no course how- 


4 mol 


ever wall designed can ‘compare 
in “effectiveness with the: fre- 
quent consultations of mother 
and teacher 


Good habits and develop right 
attitudes both at home and in 
school in the particular cases 
pf John Jr. or Mary. In Ottawa 
where junior kindergartens have 


tneréasing rather than » dimin- 
ishing interest of mothers in the 


j| fearing of children ts distinctly 


n | noticeable. 


The function of the Serra 
Kindergarten is purely educa. 
tional and should ‘not “be con- 


who did well in elemetary school 
but who failed to adjust, them- 
selves to the usages of. second- 
ary school, or who did well in 
secondary school but did not 


i 
i 
2 
i 


h rade 
it should, Between it and Grade 
1 a hiatus has always existed 
With the result that children 
from the natural disc!- 


pline of the kindergarten to the 
first grade likewise have been 


subject to the shock of adjust~ 
ment, With the establishment 


Kindergartens would be relieved 
of that portion of their pro- 


grades. The organization of pri- 
mary sections in graded schools 
or the building of small suitably 
constructed neighbourhood 
schools in which children from 
four to elght éonld be accom- 
modated and founded in the 
baste skills undertaking the 
more rigorous work of Grade IIT 
might be a still happler solution. 


uncorrected are likely to develop 
brag crippling handicaps in later 


ondary and more particularly 
vocational education, Would 
it not be part of wisdom to make 
reasonably certain (and at a 
relatively slight cost) that the 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
CONVENTION, 


“a Century of Service, to the | three 
-Deat Child” was the slogan of; 


the thirty-fourth meeting bf the 
Convention of American ‘Instr- 
uetors of the Deat which met in 
Jacksonville,-Dlinols, from June 
eth "to ‘June 34th, 1040, More} 
than six hundred delegates were 
ptesent'for the first meeting 
Sunday evening, June 19th, 
when Mr: Daniel 'T. Cloud, Sup- 
erintendent of the Ilinols 
the Deaf, welcomed 


of all associations working 
interests of the education 
Deat. 


in the 
of the 
The 


program beginning 
morning was divided: into 


sections often met at the same 
time I shall make brief mention 
of only those section meetings 
which I attended. 


Under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Rayniond Carhart, Professor 
of Audiology, Northwestern, 
University, Evanston, Ilino!s, 
“audiology” was discussed st 
some’ length. This Is a compar- 
atively new science: the sc’ence 
of hearing including all factors 
Telated to loss of hearing. Some 
of the goals of Audiology .ate: 
{1) to describe a8 fully 2s por- 
sible the process of hearing (2) 
to define the extent and influe- 
nee of hearing deficiencies and 
(3) to carry through an tntelll- 
gent program to m'nimize the 
loss via educational and psycho- 
logical guidance in the use of 
ranng aids, language, 

and other agencies. 

‘A demonstration and diszus- 
ston of tests far loss of hear'ng 
em two major types of 
tests. The quantitative tests for 

reception gave the dag 
bel loss while the qualitative 
discrimination tests checked the 
adequacy and accuracy of hear- 
ing the elements of speech. 
Great progress in standardizing 
suitable tests had been made 
during the war years and since 
at the psycho-acoustic labora- 
tories at Harvard and elsewhere. 


Dr. and Mrs, Ewing, Manches- 
ter, England, gave a demonstra- 
tion on “Evaluating the Young 
Child's Hearing”. They mention- 
ed three’ categories into which 
children may he grouped ac- 
cording to the degree of thelr 
hearing loss. First, those who 


have no capacity to hear apy |his 


yunds. Second, chose who can 
Hear loud sounds such as a loud 
voice at one foot or eighteen in- 
ches. Third, those who are hard 
of hearing, who can hear an or- 
dinary conversational volce at 
three feet. Using a drum, pitch 
pipes and horn they tested two 
children who were under two 
years of age. They advised mio- 
thers not to be teachers. Rather 
talk to thelr children, let thi 


Social At 


to use residual 
a 


future. 
Dr. 


consideration. 
the section for Deaf 


of (lino's, 


was read 


[psychological or 
question. Where 


children talk to them in any wa¥'internal thinking 


‘An interesting outline of the 


. Bpalding, ean, College of 
Education, University of line's, 


‘Tuesday morning I attended 
‘Teachers. 


‘Unfortunately Dr. Doctor, Gal- 
Iaudet College, was absent bat); 
bis paper “A Lesson Plan for 
‘Teaching Poetry in an Advanced 
Class" was most interesting 
and thorough in its analysis‘of 
the needs and of the avenues 
for correlation with other sub- 
‘ects. Mr. Dillon Principal. New 
Mexico School for the Deaf, 
dealt very effectively with “Pro- 
grams for Slow Learning Child- 
ren. ' Film strips’ illustrating 
“The Harvard Program of 
Teaching English to Fore!gn 
Born Children” contained pras- 
tical aids ‘for’ teaching language 
to deaf children. Mr. Scouten, 

udet College, gave a paper 


discussed “What 
Experimental Phonetics Has to 
Offer the Teacher of the Deaf”. 
‘A paper on “Imoroving the Bpe- 
ech of the Older Deat Child”, 
by Mrs, Akins, Bt 
Joseph Schoo! for the Deaf. In 
summary, .Dr. Allverman 
noted that in teaching stress in 
speech the mechanics are rela- 
tively easy to teach but the 
psychology of speech 1s more 
dificult and’ should be aided. 
‘That ts, how can a child use bis 
mechanical ability of speech to 
give the meaning he has in 
mind It is an interesting 
philosophical 
does external 


pressure stop and whe does 
begin? 


‘by, Mr. Fair, Mr. Fair,, formerty| 
principal of the Kansas, Bchool, 


te,|is now Dean,of Boys, Indiana 


School. It was pointed out that 
in-oresidential ».schools, pupils 
spend five or six hours per day 


dequacy 

surement for- hearing “Yoea he|tn theitiassroom and the other 

suggested that the phonetically- 
~ teste and the “spon- 

dee., tests; now in, use cay. .be 

streamlined, It has, been. noted 

dae eae eae charge uch froma | bald Tueaday evening 
not change much from 

suditory training but the ability irons 0 

hearing, can be 


eighteen or nineteen hours out- 
side the-clessroom..°> 


‘The spacious gymnasium 
‘accommoda- 


though great-dfd: not seem: to 
lesson the cordiality of the ga~ 
thering, 

‘The general session Wedues- 
day.was-devoted,to reports from 
various organizations on the 
theme, “What: We Have to offer 
to Teachers of the Deaf.” Bome 


Association for the Deaf and the 
American Hearing Society. 


In the evening Dr. A. W. 
Ewing gave an address on “Re- 
cent Progress in the Education 
of the Deaf in Britain.” He 


that no method was inviolate; 
of Grammar Schools being or- 
ganized for higher academic 
education for the deaf; of more 
extensive surveys and of greater 
interest from medical men; of 
parent instruction and teaching 
under the direction of the 
Ewings and of the Parent 
‘Teacher Associations for parents 
of deaf children in 
Glasgow and Yondon. It was 
most interesting to follow this 
word picture of developments in 
their country. a 

‘The main topic for Thursday 
was “Curriculum and Instruct- 
fon." Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, Pro- 
fessor of Special Education at! 
the University of Ilinois, was 
the chairman. Several speakers 
dealt. with the subject, “Len- 
guage and Reading.” The var- 
fous systems used were outlined 
briefly. A systematic approach 

goals 


used for itself and not as a 
means to an end. The ingenious 
teacher will get away from for- 
mal drill as soon as poasible to 
original expression. New prin- 
ciples must be ted up with 
former background in as many 


language. 
A commiftes in the Central 


and 
tea” was dealt with in a, paper [After 


CANADIAN y 
begins | The t question of| Institute has carefully reviewed 
“sapere in Dormitories soca. of study through the 
of cular Activi-| eatliet, grates in these subjects, 


- More stady seems tobe needed 
at the grades three and four 


levels, Achievement ‘ tests’ ‘for’ 
children 


‘are not cor- 


hearmng 
‘retated for deat children Read- ° 


ahould be: ti é 
urbane ii mind’ of aang 


language from It. Encourage ‘the 
deaf child to be re 


well'as' to obtain’ pleasure pit 


his reading. 

“Visual Alds in the. Improve- 
ment’ of’ Instruction’ was thé 
subject of m address by Mr. L. 
Peterson, Director of Audio-Vis- 
wal “Alds’ Service, ‘University ‘of 


Tiinois. Mr. Crest. Tilinois State « 


complete tool for hedring child’ 
Teh, need the careful preview! 


‘The value of instruction by 
te Speech was reviewed by 


‘were given. Mr. 


The thirty-fourth meeting of 
the Convention was nearing {ta 
cloce. It had been most interes 


You're Welcome Here 
Be at your ease, Get up when 
you're ready.— Go to beq when 
you please. Happy to chars wee 


or laugh at our jokes. — Git deep 
and come often— 
You're one of the folks. 


ductor with her umbrella, 

that the National Bank?" 
“No, ma'am,” repiled the 

conductor; “that’s my stomach.” 


| 
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Buckingham Palace. 
‘The Princess helped to write a 


land with their parents. 
had at- 


Abbey: They walked in the 
bride’s procession. Behind her 
eight bridesmaids walked. 

On her wedding day, as on 


cess Elizabeth wore a bracelet 
of platinum. She 


cuff of her long sleeve. 


: A Fox Story 

Early in July tnis summer, & 
fox saw two mother hens and 
five chickens. The fox ate the 
two hens and three chicks. 
‘Mother got up because she heard 


hen ‘was gone and another 
hen died on the grass. Mo 


ene 
36-28 
Bye 
edger 


plate with seeds for 
ens. Chickens like seeds. 


$6 and I took the chickens to 
this summer. It was called, “ThE| nen noase inside the 


Little Lame Prince.” I belong t0| cnicxens like a house. Pe 


Riccar | BNA T aid not look at them. She 
who in Toronto | tnought’ Snowball; the cat af 
may join. It is only five cents to|tne chickens. Mother saw the 


join. 
5 be pier, 4a, [mother Ren with one new chile 


g 
aniede 


‘Sports —Shirley Warren, 2A. 
I like to read about sports. The 
sports are hockey, baseba:l, box- 
ing, golf and basketball, I Lke a 
‘atory. I bought an Album 
wut hockey at home, It cost 50 
ts, It has 100 pages. I read 

ft and Uke the good stories. 
—Robert Hill, 4A. 


Stories I Like Best 


I Like to Read 


chair in the living room I read 
Bible stories again. It was 
I like to read a book with g00d| shout one o'clock. I read about 


stories. I read about “Sandhop- |The Bible of Jesus and The 


Boy 
pera”. I liked it very much. TWO] jesus." The shores were very 
boys played in the sand. The| coo. Then Jesus returned with 


every other day of her life, Prin- Neat 


‘Mr. Asborne Calson also talk- 


story. She and Princess Margar-|ed to us. He wrote in my blue 
et acted in a play at Christmas.|book, “To Joanne, I hope you 
It was while they were in Scot-|can visit us again”. I thanked 


him. 
I hope that I can see Barbara 


-Princess Elizabeth 
‘ago tendants at her wedding at the| Ann again. I like her very much. 


—Joanne Brontmier, 4A. 


walked 
throt the church, her left /Beauty, downtown in Belleville 
and was under the lily-petal Petar I Uked the 


of 
Arc”, My sister likes books very 
much.  —Michael Dodd, 4A. 


“Happy Days in the Garden” 

Jane and Jack worked and 
planted seeds in the ground. 
Father helped them with sho- 
vels. The vegetables were beets, 
corn, carrots, squash and cab- 
bage. It was raining. Rain help- 
ed the vegetables to grow. 

In the summer Jack 
Father picked the vegetables 
and brought them bome. They 
ate the vegetables and liked the 
good vegetables, they planted: 


i 


e have two amall turtles in 
our classroom. They are green. 
‘The turtles fell down into the 
water. They swam. They eat tur- 
tle food. They like to walk on the 
sand. They try to get out We 

They orange 


i 
i 
ge 


women spanked’ two children| fits parents to thelr home in the |sister reads many books. 


who played in the sand. They! city of Nazareth, and He lived 
were with a turtle. The turtle|with them, and obeyed what 
died. Father made a new house|they said to him. 

because the old house was very 
poor. Two children, went to 


school, —Margaret wiskness, We Visited Barbara Ann Scott | £0t lost. He is beautiful. 


A Borrowed Book 


I borrowed a book. I read part 
of It The book was about “You”, |An8 Scott, Mr. Otto. H. King of 


Tt was about your health. te netting ‘ore ik 

A girl rode a bicycle and fell!“ Barbara Ann Scott skated out 
and broke her arm. Some boys) on the ice and came over to 
and girls cannot see the books. 


stopped. —Jeannette Masci, 4A. 


Stories I Like Best 
Last September 9, 1949 I got a|I said, “Your white dog is 
new book from Grannie in Eng-| cute.” She wrote on the picture 
land for my birthday. It 1s the /“To Joanne, with my 
‘beat book about, “The Queen of|¢s, Barbara Ann Scott”. I was 
To-morrow." I liked it. very, very happy 
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A Little New Dog 
At home my friend is a ittle 
gir. Her name is Terry 


E 


Hamilton to visit her cousin in 
@ cottage for two months. Her 


case. Next morning I woke and 

played with Terry and her little 

new dog. His name is Scamp. 
—Keith Dorschner, 2A. 


The Exhibition or Fair in 
Toronto 

Mother, Daddy, and I went to 
Toronto to the fair in the car on 
September Oth, 1949. After din- 
ner we went to the fair. The fair 
ig in very, very large buildings. 
We went to see the dogs’ park. 
The dogs said, “Bow-wow-wow- 
wow”. I heard them. We saw all 
the fair houses We saw the 
lawns. We saw skunks, bears, 
Deavers and many other an!- 
mals. © —Joy Saunderson, 2A. 


Good Stories 
I lke to read stories about 
sport, The Library at home has 
stories. The sport stories are 
about hockey, ‘baseball, and 
football. I like to read a true 
story. 7zBilly Hemphill, 44. 
My Sommer 
I went to Toronto with my 
mother and father and brother, 
because my father was going to 
a Toronto Hospital, My mother, 
brother and I went to see my 
aunt and uncle. 3% 
In August I went to see Joan 


¢|Cullen. I played with Joan Cul- 


jen for two weeks in August. 
‘Then I went home to Sudbury. 
I read a book and thought, my- 
self. My Mother looked at my 


,|book to see If I had mistakes. I 


read newspapers too. 


I like to read a newspaper 
better than a book. I read a 
book at home. The book was 
good to read. 

At home my brother reads 
books too, I like to read books 
and newspapers I went to see 
many books to see if they were 
good. They were a little way 
from home. 

—Shirtey Ann Hamilton, 4v, 


Senior Department 


LANGUAGE AND 
COMPOSITION 


(M183 A. M. RUSH) 


A Weiner Roast 
On the night of July 31,°I 
went to Uncle Fay's farm with 
my cousins, aunties, uncles and 
ther for a weiner roast 
at 10. PM. There were about 


nine cousins, two uncles, and 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Brown. Her mother went to” 


\ 
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The Chiiadian 


On our way to the Convention 


at Jacksonville and returning | &*F 


home it was the privilege of 
‘Messrs. C. A. Holmes, F. P. Cun- 
ningham and the writer to visit 
seven schools for the deaf. Leav- 
ing Belleville by motor on the 


Deaf, Edgewood, a suburb of Pit- 
taburg, that evening. As guests 


, Buperintendent. On all three oc- 
casions I was much impressed 
with the planning that had been 
done to give the deaf children 
of Western Pennsylvania the 
best education possible. Since 
‘Mr. Craig became Superinten- 
dent major improvements have 
been made including installa- 
tion of fluorescent lighting and 
Providing more space for rec- 
“reation. In redecorating, much 
attention has been given to the 
colour scheme especially for the 
younger children, 


Leaving $he school at Edge- 
wood our next stop was Colum- 
bus, Ohio where we were wel- 
comed by Superintendent and 
Mrs. E. R. Albernathy. We re- 

=gretted that we were unable to 
accept the invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs, Abernathy to stay over- 
night as their guests at the Ohio 
school. During our short visit we 
saw only two or three buildings. 
Plans have been made to move 
the Ohio sthool to a new loca- 
tion where new hulldings are to 
‘be erected. The present schoo! 


(grounds comprise only ten acres. 
We. arrived at the Indiana 


on large having & 


grounds, 
total of 77 acres of land. This 
has made possible large playing 
Seles: Areas omas soee 
gymnasium 


or by donations, no state ald 
For ae Instruction a 


Not only in pre-school work. 
but in the use of modern hear~ 


‘The Mother Superior and Sis- 
ter Laurentine were very 
hostesses, 


thoughtful 
‘The Central Institute, 
ment 129, also s private school 


than}and comparatively new sup- 


has a good Ubrary with a full 


time Ibrarian in charge. 
We reached the Jacksonville 


school in Illinois on the after- 


noon of Sunday, June 19th and 


were assigned to our quarters in 
one of the residences where we 
slept and had our meals. This 


school is unique in having start- 


With an enrolment of 400 there 
are 80 pupils in the manual de- 
partment where signs and fin- 


swimming 
pool are outstanding in thig 
school, while the separate 
buildings for each of the three 
departments ts not duplicated in 
any other school for the deaf,’ 50 
fer as I know, s 


At the conclusion of the sas-| standing. 


sions of the Convention we mot- 
ored south to St. Louls, Missouri 
to visit the Central Institute and 
8t. Joseph Institute, both of 
which. are private résidential 
schools. The former established 
in 1914, by the late Dr. Max A. 
Goldstein is now In’ charge of 8. | abl 
Richard Silverman Ph. D., Dir- 
ector and Mrs. Helen 8 Lane 
Ph, D, Principal. 


St. Joseph's Institute is a de- 


from pre-school to high ‘school 
level and the school is main- 
tained by fees charged parents 


ported by fees and cont 
tions is one of the best known 
schools in the United States. It 
‘was established through the ef- 
forts of Dr. Goldstein as a pure 
oral school anc continues on 
that basis. It is one of the main 
centres of research work on 
deafness and means of allevia- 
ting it, as well as on the best 
methods of educating deaf 
children. Dr. Silverman conduc- 
ted us over the plant'which is 
‘very compact and well equipped. 
‘As might be expected the school 
lacks space for recreation that 
is available at a school such as 
the Ontario School for the Deaf 
but use ts made of an adjoining 
park. Large medical centres near 
the school are used in much of 
the research work. 


Leaving St. Lou's we proceed- 
ed to the state residential school 
for the deaf in Flint, 
where Superintendent H. Z. 
Wooden was an attentive host. 
The grounds at Flint are very 
large. Two 


which will acommodate boys 
or girls or both are very out- 

It isn’t possible to describe 
for our readers schools visited 


‘Teachers’. Association for--the 
school year 1949-50 was held In 
the Assembly room, 

The President, Mr. Vaughan, 


lent co-operation received dur- 
a! the past year. He called on 


The slate of officers.for the 
year 1949-50 is as follows:. 
Honorary President—Mr. W. J. 

Morrison. 


enroi- | Hox 


loriorary Presidentand 
of the Executive--Miss Ford. 
President—Mr, Clare, 


| Vice President—Miss Keeler. 


Secretary—Miss Rush. 
‘Treasurer—Miss Dillion for the 
second year, 


Welner Roast , 

The second meeting of the 
Association took the form of a 
Weiner Roast and was ‘held on 
October 17, 1949 oh the OSD] 
cottage grounds. 

Mr. Hodgson and his commit- 
tee carried out an entertaining 
programme. Miss Keeler and her 
committee provided a delicious 
tunch. fee 

Mr. Clare, then, called on. 
‘Miss Nurse, who presented Mra. 
Kent with a wedding gift from 
the Association. Mr, W. J. Mor- 
rison, on behalf of the members, 
presented Mrs. Tobb with a gift 
prior to her departure for 
Whitehorse. Both Mrs. Kent and 
Mra. Lobb thelr ap- 
preciation for the gifts. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 
Notices have been sent 
sent to all parents and 


December 16tht and end 


in detail but it was of Inestim- 
able value to myself as Super- 
intendent of this school and to 
Messrs, Holmes and Cunning- 
who were with me t be 
to make some comparison 
of the facilities provided for 
educating deaf children in Ont- 
ario with provision for 
deaf childreh in such American 
states as Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Ilinois, Missouri and Michigan. 
It {s apparent that in all these 
states the education of deaf 
children receives the best of at- 
tention. But our brief visits to 
these many schools have streng- 
thened our opinion that the deat 
the | Cilldren of Ontario also are well 
the | Drovided for. Improvements can 
and will be made but this state- 
‘ment is applicable to American 
schools as well as‘to our own. 
This brief report would not 
be complete without express- 
ing sincere thanks to superin- 
tendents, principals and others 
for the kindness shown to us in 


‘every school visited. —W. J. M. 


MEETING OF ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS AND 
INSTRUCTORS 


on Tussday, January ped 
with classes beginning o1 
‘Wednesday, January “ah, 
In recent years only a 
few children have re- 
mained at the school for 
Christmas, Owing to great 
distances that some child- 
ren travel and to avold 
the crowds before Christ- 


P 
5 
z 


for a longer period than 
are the public and se- 
arate schooler. 

Uulike public and se- 
parate schools the Ont- 
arlo School for the Deat 
does not close for a week 


g 
§ 
8 
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ents call for them and 


On Wednesday. September 28, 
the a meeting of the! 


return them to the 
schoo). 


i iH 


INSTITUTE 
On October 7th, a - 
mately on hi Y 


way in which we were received 
at your school?” 
‘At @ business meeting during 


Schoo! for the Deaf who attend- 
ed the Summer School at North- 
western, University, Evanston, 
‘Tiinols, were Miss M. Hegle, Miss 
H. Keeler and Mra. Wannama- 
ker, 

Northwestern University con- 
ducts’ summer courses of parti- 


ig being carried on in connection 
with the School of Speech. 

Speech and hearing clin‘cs 
were operated throughout the 
summer sessions and about one 
hundred and fitty speech and 
hearing cases of all ages an 
types of problems reported 
these clinfes each week for 
“group and individual training. 
‘Observations were arranged for 
those taking the summer cour- 
ses. 

Clinical programs operated in 
conjunction with medical, edu- 
cational and research centres in 
Chicago. These included: hear- 
ing ald evaluation, measure- 
ment of hearing of young child- 
ren and babies, sphasia, cerebral 
palsy, etc. 

Among other outstanding 
educators of the deaf, the Unl- 


and Mrs. A. EB. Ewing of Man- 
chester University, England. 
Courses given by them were: 
The Teaching of Speech 

ing and Methods of Auditory 


In courses the 
latest methods in teaching deaf 
minted. Child- 


bables from 18 months were 
used for demonstration in these 
classes, 


In addition fo these courses 
hearing proble 
famg-dealt with educational, psy- 
and neurological pro- 
standing  psychok 


and 
ducted a series of lectures where 


‘THE CANADIAN 


the latest information in resear- 
ch affecting the deat was ably 
presented. 

‘This Bummer Course “which 
was of nine weeks’ duration has 


search and with latest devices 


ch the deaf by the natural 
method. A.W. 


VISITORS FKOM YORK 
‘TOWNSHIP 

On Friday, October 14th. a 
group of visitors from York 
Township, a suburb of Toronto 
visited the school to observe the 
use of group hearing 
Board of Education for the 
Township of Yerk Is planning 
to extend its facilities for the 
education of hard-of-hearing 
children. 


Representative of the Board 
lof Education were: Mrs. A. Bic- 
kerton, chairman of the man- 
agement committee; Rev. A. J. 
Jackson, county representative 
on the Board of Education; R. 
M. MeIntosh, principal of Raw- 
linson School; J. W. Cawood. 
principal of Vaughan Road 
‘School; Miss B. Hamilton, sup- 
ervisor of speech work and test- 


Agnes) 
Leslie from South Africa and 
Miss Freida Nichterlein from 
South Australia accompained. 
the group. 

A donation of $10.00 on behalf 
of the Board of Education was 
‘made to the Pupils’ Benefit 
Fund. 

ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
/ POPULAR 

The interest in films has been 
great since the school purchas- 
ed its 16mm projector three 
years ago. This autumn the 
pupils continue to look forward 
eagerly to the weekly one-hour 
showings on Saturday evenings. 
A wide range of topics has been 
available from the local Fim 
Council in Belleville. Most of 
these are short films produced 
or distributed by the National 


”|Fum Board of Canada. 


‘The excitement and the con- 
tinued story of the serial make 
it very appealing. Beginning 
November 12 and continuing for 


are asked to write, in 
if 


alds. The} rat 
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the week-end after the 4 
It should prove to be of interest. 
to our readers. CAB. 


Peck’s Rad Boy 


‘On the evening of October 22 
after our supper. we went to the 
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but he fell into the shallow 
creek. When he arose, he found 
‘2 fish in his rubber boot. He was 


felt dixappointed 


i 


speech. 
and found their gardener with 
& telegram for the father. It 
said that William's sunt would 
be'coming to stay with them for 
a while. 


‘The next day, they went to 
the station to meet her. She was 
bringing her boy who was about 
the same age as William. When 
they got hom 

cousin his 
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When William got up from his 
seat, the maid gave him his 
cousin's sult to put on the bed. 
He put it on his bed and re- 
memberd that he had. bottle of 
living ants in his et, so he 
put them in the sult pocket. His 
cousin put !t on, and found the 
ants in the pocket. He then 
‘went to his uncle's bedroom and 
put them in his clothes. 

‘They went to church. Father's 
body began to ftch. He couldn't 


‘That night William had 
his homework to-do but his cou- 


eee een ee tenes enererrnemnreeeeennnennees 


—Maureen MacDonald, 4A. Sr. 


BOY'S SPORTS 
by J. BOYD 


Albert College at 0.S.D. 

On Oct. 14 we were hosta to 
the A.C. grid squad. The first 
quarter moved along with both 
teams playing just a bit loose. 
OSD. seemed to be having the 
edge and after what looked like 
@ touchdown, the players were 
untangled and our boys fum- 
bled and A.C. recovered but were 
nailed behind their line for one 
point. 


Cur Eoys on some fine tackling 
and blocking held A.C. in check. 
Finally on the much discussed 
and slowly disappearing Gana- 
dian end-1un J McAlpine went 
over for our first major score, 
B, MacCrindle converted. OSD. 
continued to click as F. Beaulne 
sneaked over for another ma- 
jor, converted by B. MacCrindle, 
AC. then put or an offensive 
which finally paid off but was 
unconverted. 


In the last quarter, on a long 
forward pass, F. Beaulne to B. 


.|MacCrindle from*a sequence 


which took A:C: by surprise, an- 
other major was scored and 
converted. OSD. tasted 
victory to the tune of 19 to 5 
over the visitors. 


BCL at OSD, 

On Oct. 21 B.CI, returned for 
the second time. On a wet field 
the first quarter moved along in 
a see-saw fashion. Finally on 
the fifth down, ufter a peculiar 
play, BCL went over for a ma- 
for score which was unconver- 
ted. In the second quarter B.C. 
gained another five points des- 
pite some very fine tackling by 
L. Perreault. 

In the second half B.C.L gain- 
ed six points on a nice forward 
pass play. This opened up the 
game as they continued to throw 


1. Heppner, D. Felker and G. 
Beacom, B.C. were well on the 
Toad to another victory. A long 
pass PF, Beaulne to B. MacCrindle 
almost*paid off but the BCI. 
tacklers were fest and sure. 
When it was over B.CI. had 
again held us scoreless by win- 
ning 27 to 0. 


Not mighty deeds make up the 
sum 
Of happiness below; 


But little acts of kindness 
‘That any child may show 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from Page 3) 


three aunties, buf my father and 
not go'to the farm. 
Oakville 


ny aunties, 3 
‘We had @ bonfire for cooking 
potatoes, wein- 
era, corn and buns. We bad hot- 
dogs with mustard and hot 
cocoa to drink, « ee 
‘We all went home at about 
12 PM. Auntie Margarete Uncle 
Harry and my cousins, Elsie, 
Stanley, Dickie, Lily and-Jackle 


their car. We had a good time. 
‘Mary Chong, 1 


My Trip In the Leann was 
Mother-and I went to Toronto }30 we thought we would 
on July 1]. We went to Eaton’s| lke to swim in Lake Erie, There 
store. Mother bought a new sult} were great waves of water. My 
for me. We looked at everything. dog, Tiny, went swimming, ‘too, 
We went to Simpson's store. We |t0 cool off. We all had great fun. 
looked at everything there, too. eaean ricer ae 

boughtnew slacks. I lik park jon. 
: T like them |nad hot-dogs, hamburgs, sand- 


if 
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took us to his house. 
Next morning we went shop- 
‘again. In the afternoon our 
friend took us to Orangeville. 
We wanted to see our cousins. 
supper T went to the 
movies. We came back to Tor- 

onto at night. 

Next «afternoon my friend 
took me to Lake Simcoe. He had 
a cottage there. After supper. we 
_went swimming in Lake Simcoe. 
‘The water was warmer than the 
Bt. Lawrence River. I stayed in 
the water for two hours. 

Next morning, the man and 
his daughter went swimming. 
After while he, his wife and I 
went to Toronto. Later Mr. 
Birch took mother and me to 
Prescott. —William Habkirk, 14. 


~ 
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beautiful! We love to 


HI 


Babe 


Lost In New York City 
My father and I had planned 
to go to New York after I work- 
ed for one week..We left Kings- 
ton‘one afternoon at five pm. 
and arrived in New York the 
next morning at six-thirty. We 
had reserved a room at the Ford 
Hotel. 


‘The first afternoon, we took 
the subway. I stenped.inside the 
door and it closed; tather could 
not get on because the door was 
closed.‘ The train was leaving 
and I did not know where to go, |! 
nor what to do. When the train them to migrate south. Hower 
stopped, I got off. I looked for ‘a few kinds of birds such as the 
my father for five minutes. 
‘Then I called a policeman. I 
told him that I. was lost and 
gave him.a description of my 
father. I stayed with him until 
someone found my father. An- 
other policeman told me where 
I was—in Brooklyn. I ,was 
amazed to hear that. 


In a few moments, the pollce- 
man called a ‘detective In New 
York. My father was with him- 
Finally I was found and father 
came to Brooklyn to take me 
back to the hotel in New York. 
"The next day I held my father’s 
hand 0 I wouldn't lose him 
again. I enjoyed myself in New 
York. 
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their work. The farmers 
the fields and do the 
to prepare for winter. 
men can yegetables, fruf 
felly. The children like 

in the leaves. They hide 


see 
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get ready for winter by 
ing nuts and hiding them in. 

ground or in ‘thelr homes in 
holes in the trees. The bears are 


beavers prepare thelr homes 
under the water. The homes, 
are dams. Wild 


‘Day. We love holidays. 
Men go hunting in id fall. 
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MISS 
‘Miss 
MRS. 
Miss 
MIES 
MISS: 
MIsS. 
MISS 


VOCATIONAL 


PORE 


Carpenter ex 
Agriculture and Metal Work 


..Intermediate Sewing 


Senior Sewing and Dressmaking 


SUPERVISION 


Head Supervisor of Boys 
Head Supervisor of Girls 
Head Supervisor of Juntor Pupils 


BUSY BEES 

I read recently that each 
pound of honey represents the 
work of twenty-five thousand 
bees travelling forty thousand 
miles and visiting over one mil- 
lon flowers. He was a clever 
fellow who found that out!—Ex. 


NOT A JOKE 
Joe saw the train but didn’t stop. 
‘They dragged his flivver to the 


shop. 

Tt only took a week or two 

‘To make the car as good as new. 
Be ee they hunted high 


low 
They found no extra parts for 
Joe! ee 


a 


‘Tne thirty-fourth meeting of 
this convention, held at dack- 
sonville; Titbols, from June 19 iS 


the Deaf from the United States, 


Canada and other countries. 
arid Bthool, 


in,’ Superint 


C!A! Holmes ‘and ‘thyself. En 
rente we availed ourselves of the’ 
opportunity’ ‘of visiting other 


schools ‘for: the Deat:! 


1: Western Pennsylvania 


gehoo). at: Pittabarg. 


Btate 


Bok 
3. Indiana State School at In- 


“d@anapolis., 


4. Bt, Joseph,Bchool for the. 


Deaf at Bt Louls. 


§.: Central InstHtute. for the 


3 ‘at St. Louis. 


6° Michigan State School for 


“the Deat at Plint. 
A ‘ 
and our own 


perheps' the most 


itself was organized on 


placertient services. The most 
up-to-date equipment available 
In‘ the diagnosis, measurement 
and‘ treatment of hearing dis- 


abilities was demonstrated. 


It was impossible for any, one 
person to attend each and every 
Dele- 
gates attended lectures in the 
sublects they were most inter- 
ested in and sandwiched in oth- 
ers ag time ‘permitted. Lectures 
‘on vocational work were of ma- 


lecture on the 


Jor interest -t6 ine. 


‘ De 

‘Ina lecture entitled “Re-eval- | 
uation, of. Vocational Programs 
of Schools for the Deaf” the 
speaker, Arthur G. Norris of 
John Hopkins Research Labora- 
torles emphasized the fact that 
thing to teach our 


how 


Schools for the Deaf, sald the 
speaker, were not equipped to 
turn out master tradesmen; 
thelr graduates must be consid- 
ered as only spprentices and d 
these apprentices must sell|requisitions go through the/Keufmann. and exchanged! they did win 11 to 0. 


Gelegates from the Ont< 

stations Mes We 
ed-the ‘Convention, Mr." W.° J. 
tendeht, Mr. 


Bebiool at Cotum- 


in of other schools 
1s difficult because 
conditions vary to ‘such’an ex- 
tent. However some are possible. 
Some schools bad ‘features we 
would ‘lke ‘to incorporate into’ 
our’ own program; others lacked 
some of the things we have. 
nion to all of us, though. !s 
B’group of enthnsiastic. anf. 
working people engaged in what 
‘aiftiiedit 


‘The program of the conven- 


rid was not always cager to 
welcome them with open arms. 


ted that the greatest advantage | (ty $s chairman of a full day of 
of cuch a shop was the variety of 
activities it, offered. He Usted 
these vnder, four main 
ings’ . work, in wood, 

electricity. planning and draw- 


ing. 
year olds where the 
“aise Paullie-G. Garrett gave|tosyation theetgh to the ach 
ary. tatéresticig tak oe Tiame| where, for example, the pupll 
‘Economies. ‘Miss | mati 
Boongmaine, Home sconomics | wutaaar” wong “ae ern ot 
it, University of M's- 
‘sourl. She plugged for the for- 
gotten male-when she ins’sted 
that the Home Economics Cour- 
ge should include a program for 
boys. The Home Economics tea- 
cher, said the speaker, should be 
familiar with the home environ- 
ment of each pupil. 


Some of the speakers on ths| a) 


phastzed. Equipment varied also. 
It-1s protatle that the wood- 


around and see what the rest of 
the world. is doing. We, as 
teachers of the deaf, are apt 
to become so /mmersed in our 
cwn Uttle world that we lose 
sight of the changes Es advan- 
ces which are continually.taking|equipment. For exampl 
place about us. * 
‘An exhibit of work in arts and 

: ‘schools for 


gre accomplishing. There were!ing equipment. At this school 
exhibits from approximately 22|Upholstering was a trade which, 
schools. Some had a very ‘was emphasized. 


d'splay; some very small 
others none at all: Opinion|these schools had 


Si the, advisability of hand work 


oe 
Fe 


play material but there doesn’t |autematic) and 
seem to be general agreement | saw. * 

Upon its practical usefulness in} Any tea: 
| this "day and age. 


Tt, was Interesting to learn/tistie work in 
that some of the schools for the|the making of bill folds, belts, 
deaf in the United Btates hadjete. Laundry, barbering and 
two features in the curriculum baking were other trades which 
similar to. what we have here|some schools emphasized. 
at the OSD. namely a three] Dr. H.R. Myklebust, of North- 
year exploratory ‘course for 
intermediate pupils, during 
wh'ch all pupils visit all shops 
‘and a year of fall time vocation- 
al work which puplls may takeyaptitude testa and defended 
after thelr normal eaderac| 
course is completed. 

A discussion of “Problems of 
went on 


grams”, led by William J. Mc-|@00d 
Clure, M. A, Kendall 

ceemed to resolve Itself around 
the age-old problem of how, 
much mafntenance work should 
be done by the shops. All seem- 
ed agreed that a certain amount 
of this work was desirable but 
there should be some control. 
‘As Soon asa project got beyond , 
the ability of the student and|Much could be learned by a 
had to be done by the instructor | comparison of these ratings. 
alone it ceased to have value for] I spent an interesting hour 
‘nstructional purposes. Control|with the school 

‘was established by having all|Jacksonville, Mrs. Dorothy 


g 


recommendations are 
basis for placement of pupils. 
‘The visit.to the two schools 
at St, Lotus was most interest- 
ing. They gave one some tdea of 
the vast amount of 

which ia going on at the present 
time in the field of the educat- 
fon of the deaf, 


At St, Joseph school we were 


school and by Sister Laurent- 
ine, whom I hed the pleasure 
of meeting at a previous ‘con-" 
vention at Detroit. This is a 
private school and it uses the 
oral system for all instruction. 
‘We were impressed by the neat- 
ness and compactness of the 
‘school and the use which was 
made of every inch of available 


Our tour of Central Institute 
conducted by Dr. Silverman was 
all too short. There are so many 
points of interest here that one 


placed on 
school is apparent everywhere. 
‘The training course for teachers 
of the deaf is outstanding on 
this continent. « 

‘The School at Flint, Michigan 
had some of the most modern 
bulldings we had seen. They 


the | Were equipped with the latest in 


furniture, lighting fixtures and 
facilities. 

This rather brief account of 
the convention and visits to 


out many polis of interest. 
Although classes were not in 

sescion at the schools we saw, 
these visita formed a very instr- 
juctive and worthwhile part of 
cur trip. On a tour of the school 
buildings, dormitories, phops 
and recreation facilitles of each. 
school conducted by the Super- 


| ‘ntendent it was not difficult to 


ricture how these would be used 
by the student body. At every 
school we were received with 
extreme kindness and gracious- 
ness. As hosts our good nelgh- 
bours to the south leave nothing 
to be desired. —¥. PC. 


BOY'S SPORTS . 
by J. BOYD 

St Mikes at OSD. 

On Oct, 28 St. Mikes were visi- 

tors to our field."Very early in 

the game St. Mikes broke loose 

but fertunately the 


play got a long pass away and 
shifted the ball down the field. 


down 


other schoolé inevitably leaves 
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to Parents|of many deat people we recon: 


the 
mind: 

1. The lp reader watches not 
only the lipa, but also, the’ face 
of the speaker. The 
on the face conveys to the deat 
what the intonations and tones 
of the voice conveys to the - 
ing, 00 the-full face should be 
seen to make speech more in- 


continuous repetition of the 
same word or phrase 1s of m0 


language within the child's 
Focabuary, 
sentences, even to the youngest 
child, 


9, Within-a group a deat 
needs to be told the topic 
of conversation whenever the 
tople changes. This ia sumcient 
to enable an intelligent speech 
reader to take his part in the 
‘conversation. 
10, Speak at the same loud- 
ness level you would use. under 
circumstan 


the same ces to 
people who can hear, 

Hearing should under- 
stand that cane 


speech reading 
mot be a perfect tool without 
cooperation, Let us do our part. 
Rochester Advocate 


ONTARIO NUMBER ELEVEN 
HIGHWAY 

Of the many interesting 
highways we have travelled, 
well take Ontario Number El- 
even Highway a8 our first choice, 
Its keynote, is variety and if 
ever a single highway provided 
the nictorist with & 
glimpse of the overall picture of 
a state or province, that high- 
way is Ontario Number Eleven. 

Tt is the longest continuous 


highway in Ontatis. or, a8 far as 
we are aware, in any other pro- 
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-Our starting 
metropolis of 


point is the 
Toronto, early 
trading post, now, Canada’s 
second city and the unrivalled 
commercial, industrial and 
cultural. centre of central 
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mill, pop. up every few miles. 
‘And then we arrive at the cross~ 
roads city of North, Bay, the 
gateway to the north. 

“Before us les northern. Ont- 
ario, a land that defies descrip~ 
tion. For it is not so much & 
geographical area but rather an 
atmosphere, a sort of spirit or 
challenge. Typicel of the north 
is the city of North Bay from 
men go 


For almost orie hundred miles 
we drive along one of the most 
scenic routes in the entire Pro- 
yinee, the hilly forestland that, 
ts the Timagamt Forest Reserve. 
Skirting the shores of sparkling 


quick | lakes traversing avenues of trees 


we arrive at Cobalt, Perched 
bleakly on the bare, foreboding, 
outerops from which #0 much 
silver was unearthed ea tabu- 


lous Cobalt, the great silver 
center of the early ag of the 
’ 


will travel through a virtual 
‘This atretch of 


and the continent. And so into 
Nipigon, one time trading post 
in the days of the fur-treders 

high on the banks of 


—Weekly Road Bulletin of 
Ont 


A SMILE 
Nothing on earth can mile 
but man! Gems may fissh re- 
flected Ught but what is a 

\-$ compared wit 
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ONTARIO SCHOOL for the DEAF 
Belleville — 


ings from the On! 


'was Mrs. R. J; Marshall, Pres!- 
ent of the Naciggal Connell of 


ae 
Women. < 


‘The award of henaurary. 


memtership to Miss Ford bears 


“aoleis| the inseription’. cna» 


Federation of, Women, 
‘Toachera's:.” 


ee 


“associations of Ontario 


Annbal: Meeting,” August 24 
th, 1949 for noteworthy ser- 
vice to\education and the 
teaching profession in-Ont- - 


Belleville - Ontario arto. 
—_——— Signed by— 
W: J. Morrison, B.A, BPacd, Baltor rpg 
‘Miss C. Ford - - - Assistant Editor Jean Ri 
Pe B it hy 
F. P, Cunsingham, BA, Asistant peer 
©. A. Holmes, BA, BPacd. Ina letter to Miss Ford in. Au- 

aan tar |gust the stated - “On 


When_this number of The 
Canadian reaches our readers, 
parents will be looking forward 


to the arrival of their children, 
who. are golng home for the 
Christmas Vacation. 


“Teachers and other employ- 
ees of the School join with me 
ini wishing parents, guardians 
and children a very happy and 
enjoyable Christmas season to- 
gether. ‘ ‘ 
We shall be looking forward 
to greeting the children when 
they return in the New Year. 


W. J. MORRISON, 


Superintendent. 
a ensnnintaninettthnen nial 


MISS FORD KONOURED 

Miss Catherine Ford, Super- 
visor of Professional Training, 
Ontario School for the Deaf, was 
honoured by the Federation of 
‘Women Teachers’. Associations 
of Ontario by keing made an 
Honourary Member of the As- 
sociation, a distinction confer- 
red only on successful women 
teachers of long experience. 

‘Three teachers from pudlic 
schools were alsy the recipients 
of. honourary memberships in 


the Federation. They were—Mrs. 
Bartha M. C. Shaw, Mrs. Estelle 
Sutherland and Mrs. Luella 
Young. The honourary member - 
ships were presented at the an- 
nual dinner of the Federation 
which took place in the Royal 


‘York Hotel, Toronto on the eve- 


ning of August 24th. the four 
teachers being guests at the 
head table. The Chairman for] 
the occasion was Miss Elaine 
Knisely, President of The. Fed- | ervising 
eration’ of Women ‘Teachers’ 


Associations of Ontario. Gree? 


behalf of the Federation of Wo- 
men .Teachers’ Associations ‘of 
Ontarlo I congratulate’ you on 
your noteworthy career as 2 
teacher of the deaf. 

The members will aporeciate 
it if vou will acceot an Honour- 
ary Membership in our organ!- 
zation.” 

‘Miss Nellie Macdonald, a tea- 
cher of the deaf in Toronto and 
‘& former teacher of this school, 
who was associated with others 
in having th's honour bestowed 
on Miss Ford wes in attendance 
at a summer course at North- 
‘Western University in August 
but rent Miss Ford the following 
telegram: “Concratélations on 
Honour: Federation has bestow- 
ea” 

All who know of Miss Ford’s 
work on behalf of deaf children, 
and especially those who have 
worked with her will,be grate- 
ful that her worth has been re- 
cognized- in this way. It has 
snectal significance that al- 
though Miss Ford tevan he- life 
work with hearing children, 
most of more than forty years 
of teaching has been with and 
for the deaf. We of this school 
can not be closely associated 
with the Federation of Women 
Tedehers and for that reason 


appreciate their thoughfulness 
in honouring Miss Ford —Ed‘tor. 


es 


Editor’s Note: The following tri- 
bute to Miss Ford appeared in 
the October issue of The Educa- 
tional Courter. 


Presented Honourary Life Meni- 
bership 


Mis; Catherine Ford, Super- 
visor of Professional Training 
gt the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, ‘at Belleville, and a dis- 
tinguished educator in her field 
Will have completed forty-seven 
years as a teacher this year. She 
was born near Collingwood 
educated there and at the Lon- 
don Norma! School. In 1908, on 
the recommendation of Dr. Mer- 
chgnt she entered the School 
for the Deaf where she taught 
and received inscrvice training. 
In 1912 she was appointed sup- 
teacher and was given 
a month's leave of absence to 
visit schools in the United Sta- 


iS 


““aevelopment in her work by 


“|training and experience, +.her 


ed 


under, the late Dr Caroline Yale. 
‘Bhe ‘has continued to keep her- 
self, well posted .on$be-jptest| is 


study. both in this.country.9nd 
ex 


years do 
School for the Deaf is the train- 


Education for tesichers of the 
deaf. Her broad background of 


can be measured 

‘it cah be reduced to fun- 
rules and principles 
ich can be taught and learn- 
in our training schools, and 
in 


1-48, subject ta -experimenal 

and ‘continuous improvement 

method. pr cae 
‘The other aspect of 


ching: 
e~enuctr less‘tangible=thingy 


Granted that it 1s impossible to. 
pour into: the srising, generstion’ 
In their classroom years even’s 
small fraction of the continually, 


panding total of human 


knowledge,-Is ‘ there 
shore important for a er 


to 
than to‘arduse ini t in the! 


problems of life and a thirst for’ 
ing school of the Department of | knowledge Fr 7 
ucation riot just the’ concern of 
a few years of schooling, but a. 
Ufelong pursult?. The 


which will make ¢Y-: 


fruly.sues 


insight, her zeal aiid above all 
her ability to impart what the 
years have caught have made 
-lher particularly successful in 


‘this role. 


cessful teacher is the one who 
can develop in h's pupils that 
curiosity and quicken those 
powers of observation and judg~ 
ment which will cause ‘them to: 


nd | teacher. The good teacher must: 


Miss Ford is well known’ on 
this continent. Fhe has held of- 
fice In. associations connected 
with her field and has addressed 
many audiences. She has lectur- 
ed at the Auxilary. Summer 
Course and at the American As- 
sociation Summer Course -svon- 
sored by Toronto University.in 
1935, —The, Education Courier. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 

‘The Honourable DANA POR- 
‘TER, Minister .of . Education, 
speaks to the elementary teach- 
ers of Ontario. Since 1 became 
Minister of Education, I have} y_ 
gladly taken advantage of eve- 
Ty possible cpportunity to visit 
fehools of all kinds in every 
part of this Province. It is a 
pleasure to te able to say: that 
I have been on most of these 
occasions very favorably. 1m- 
by what J have seen. Im- 
provement in. the physical and 
material conditions surrounding 
education has been, in the past 
few years, both rapid and wide-}, 
spread. New buildings carefully]. ,. 
planned for the specific pur-|. 
poses, improved lighting, heat- 1. 
ing and special accommodations, |. 
special transportation facilities, |. 
these are all part of a new and|. 


generous provision for the phy- 
sical comfort and wellbeing of 
our children. It 'simportant, 
that this aspect of education 
should continue to receive its|7 
proper share‘of attention have |" 
also had opportunity to see that |" 
progress ‘has been made and Is 
continually beng made in the |” 
other and more important. as-|° 
pect of education, the educative | ~ 
Frocess itself. Tt Js this process| | 
which must chiefly engage our 
attention. : : 
‘The growing complexity of], 
education and the continually 
expanding body of human 
knowledge. put on ever-increa- 
sing load upon the classroom 


stock of the situation. I think 
that there must be a twofold ob- 
fective in teaching..In the first 


from time to time pause to take |* 
place the teacher, and particu-|* 


larly the elementary school, 
teacher, must teach those essen- 

tial skills and fundamental facts 
on which a sound edusation|* 
must be built. This’ side of the * 


\ . 


7 , 
J 


achievement! 


* guardians. advising them 


become lifelong’ seeKers after, 
knowledgé. In contrast .tp 
first type, this 1s the indeftnatile, 
unmeasurable kind of; teaching. 
but dt {san objfetive for which. 
all teachers should strive, eyep. 
though few may’attain it in the, 
fullest degree. Obviously’ tt 
teacher, to achieve syocess In. 
this direction, must develop in! 


himself the ingiiring mind, and 
must cultivate keen powers of 
observation and: a° discerning 
judgment. which will enable him, 
to go on learning. Only so'can he, 
provide the necessary stimulus. 
and inspiration for his pupils. 


is 8 stern task but a gloris 


—The Educational 


to all parents: and * 


that the Christmas Vace- * 
tion will begin on Friday, 

December 16th and end * 
on Tuesday, January 3rd. 
‘The children will -leave 
for their homes elther.on + 
Thursday, December 15th 
cr Friday, December 1éth. * 
Returning, the children * 
will arrive in Belleville 
on Tuesday, January. 3rd. 
with classes keginning of * 
Wednesday, January :4th. 


In recent years only ‘a 
few children have ‘ re- 
mained at the school for * 
Christmas. Owing to great * 
distances that some child- 
ren travel and to avoid * 
the crowds before Christ- 
mas Day ard at New 
‘Year's the school !s closed 
for e longer period than * . 
are the public and se-- * 
parate schools. as 
Unlike public and se- * 
parate schools the Ont~. : 
arlo School for the Deaf .* 
does not close for a week 
at Easter. The OSD. 
closes only for Good 
Friday and Easter, Mon- 
day and no pupljs are +. 
permitted to go home for *.; 
the week-end unless par- :8°) 
ents call for them and 
return them to. the 
school. a: 


Int. Diparitient 


(MRS, A, .WANNAMAKER) 
“LANGUAGE 
My Baby Sister, 
T‘have a baby sister at-home. 
She is six months old. She has 
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her, and she was glad. My baby 
sister's name is Penny. She 
wanted a new doll so I told her 
I would get one for her for 
She was shy when 
my girl friend came in. My oth- 
er baby alster's name is Honey 


is always glad to see me when I 
go home from school, One day 
my baby sister was a bad girl 
because she spilled nail polish 
on four chairs She has many 
pretty dolls. She wanted to go to 
school when I came to school. I 
love her very much. 

Mary Penfold, 3A. 


My Pather’s Visit 
On October 20 my father came 
to school in the car. I was very 
happy to see him. Father and I 
went to the movies at the Cap!- 
toL At night father and I went 
to the McCarthy. It was a very 
good movie too. : 
Sunday after dinner father 
atid 1 came back to scHool, Fa- 
ther went home. I hope he will 
come to see me again soon. 
—Donald Sattler, 3A. 


A Visit to Detrolt 
Julia Madach and I went, to 
the school for the Deaf in Det- 
roit last September 6. There 
were a few girls and boys there. 
I Uked the school In Detroit. I 
told Julia that 7 wanted to see 
the television radio. I saw Day- 
id Hunter. Julla asked me jf I 
remembered David. Before Dav- 
1d.went to the School for/the 
Deaf in Belleville. i 
Margaret Gansty, 3A. 


‘Summer News 


Last summer my family went 
away to see my grandma and 
grandpa. They were very glad to 
see me again. We had a holiday. 
‘They went swimming and it was 
very warm so I went to swim 
too. Then I dressed up and my 
family and I went to Bancroft. 
I went to a show in the Bancroft 
theatre. It was about “Black Ar- 
row”. Aunt Luella told me that 
Donnie Coniston had gone to 
Kingston and he was very sick 
with polio. He could not walk so 

“he went to the Kingston General 
Hospital. My Aunt Luella was 
‘very worried and cried because 
she missed him very much. The 
Doctor told her that Donnie 
would stay in the hospital for 
about ten weeks, Aunt Luella 
will see Donnie sometime. I hope 
he will be better and can walk 
again, —Maxine Wadsworth, 3A. 


‘Thanksgiving Holiday 
On October 9, my family came 
to see the School for the Deaf. 
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but she was gone to dinner. We 
went to lunch downtown We 
had a nice dinner. We had tur- 
key, peas, potatoes, and ice 
cream.” 

My mother gave me a pair of 
white ice skates. I like them. I 
thanked her very much. I klased/ 
her. Then we went for a long, 
drive. Nancy, Garry Lynda and 
I wanted to see some sheep. I 
saw @ lamb. I gave it water. Fa- 
ther and I played tag. I had a 

time. We played hide and 
seek, I looked for father. I found 
him. Mother told me she want- 
ed me to buy ice cream. I sa'd, 
“All right.” I walked with my 
sister. We bought six ice cream 
cones. We had 2 Jovely holiday 
with our family. 
—Diane Moon, 3A. 


A Sewing Cabinet 

I am making a sewing cabl- 
net in the manual training shop 
for Aunt Kate. I am making it 
with basswood. It has drawers 
for sewing, wool and knitting. I 
shall paint it oak brown, I shall 
make a table for my father. I 

shall take It home next June. 
—Michael Martin, 34. 


T saw my car, Nancy and I ran 
out. I kissed mother, Mother 
asked me where Jeanette was 
My Sweater + 
Tam knitting a sweater In the 
sewing room. I have pink woot 
for my sweater. I have knitted 
two and one half. inches. Yes- 
terday I made a pillow slip in 
ten minutes. I finished it. Then 
I knitted my sweater. I can knit 
fast too. I like knitting and I 
think my sweater will be pretty.| 
—Irene Stonehouse, 3A.! 
— I 
A Trip Out West 
Dad, Bob, and Collen went to 
see my brother, Dick. He lives at 
Ridgedale, Saskatchewan. They 
will be gone for two weeks. My 
brother works very hard. He isa 
former. I would like to go to see 
Dick sometime. T hope they have 
‘a good time on their trip. Moth- 
er stayed at home alone. I think 
she is lonesome. 
—Irvin Hayes, 3A. 


+ A Desk Set 
I am making a desk set tor} 
father. It has a little drawer for 
pens, rubbers, ink and ‘other 
things. I am working very care- 
fully. I shall paint it walnut. It 
will be very pretty. It is made 

with basswood. 
—RDonald M. Patterson, 3A.} 
—_ i 

My Dogs 

I have three dogs at home.| 
One baby puppy, a grandmother 
dog and a mother dog. All day 
my dogs like to play with me. 
My dogs like to look for rabbits 
and groundhogs. They fight 
with groundhogs. One day my 
sisters and I threw a big stone 
and almost caught the rabbit. I 
did not pick the rabbit up. 
‘The rabbit ran fast. I lost it. My 
dog saw a big hole. The rabbit 
ran into the hole. -My dog and 
I went home. T gave my dog 
something to eat. | 
—Burton Foster, 3A. 


My Cate 
‘My mother cat has five baby 
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kittens. We have sixteen kittens, 
My cats’ names are Maggie, Ted- 
dy, Puff, Leslie, Mealite and 
Blackie. The cats always say, 
“Meow, meow, meow” because 
the cats are always hungry. 1 
give my cats bread, milk, meat 
and ice cream. The cats sleep in 
the machine, egg-box 
and wood-box. Some of the cats 
are afraid. My cats go to’ the 
barn. They play with wool or 
hay. 

Sometimes tor cats get into 
the milk bow! with their feet. 
‘The cats play around in the hay. 


wash their foces, hands and 
feet very clean. The cats play 
with their tails. The cats are 
very funny and cute. 
—Margarct Kirkness, 4A. 


My Brother Mike 
‘My brother Mike came to 
school here last September for 
the first time. My mother and 
Daddy bought many clothes for 
him. He came on the train with 
me. He ts six years old. Before 
he did not like the school. Now 
he likes school fe plays with 
the boys. He sleeps in the Junior 
Residence. He cannot talk be- 
cause he cannot hear. Mike is 
learning how to talk. Mike is in 
‘Miss Hegle’s room. At first he 
cried all the tlme because he 
wanted to go with mother and 
daddy. Now he {s happy at 
school. When I go downtown I 
buy candy for- him. I tell-him 
about mother and daddy and 
home. I shall take him home 
for Christmas. 
:—Peggy De La Franier, 4A. 


‘The Dining Room 


In June, we went home for 
our holidays. In June the din- 
ing-room walls were dirty. 


‘While we were at home for the | 


holidays, some’men painted the 
walls pale green and the celling 
white. The dining-room {s very 
clean now. Mr. Chesher put up 
2 new lamp over the teacher's 
dining tables. The lamp Is pret- 
ty. When we came back to 


|szhoo, we were very surprised 
becai 


use the dining-room was 


jpainted. Perhaps we shall have 


new curtains for the windows 
some day—Jeannette Mascl, 4A. 


My Dog 


MyBog’s name is Mickey. He 
Is black and white, Mickey likes 
to play. He is sad when I go 
away. I take him in my bicycle 
basket sometimes. 

‘One day I took Mickey to see 
Nanna’s Hotel. Mickey’s tail 
wagged. He was very lazy and 
sat on the rug. Nanna gave me 
some cookies, milk and twenty- 
five cents. I thanked her. I told 
Mickey to come. He woke up and 
ran after me on the sidewatk, 
‘My bicycle was outside the hotel. 
J went shopping, I bought two 
books and a rubber bone for 
Mickey. Then I got my bicycle 
and I put him in the basket. I 
‘went back home. He Jumped out 
of basket and ran to the door. I 
opened the door. Mickey was 
hungry so I got some food for 
him. He ate it fast. When I went 
to bed, he jumped on my bed. 
He lay on my bed and went to 
sleep. —Myrtle Flett 4A. 
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My Holidays nt Our Cottage 

Last suthmer my mother, Er- 
nest and I went for a holiday 
to Port Stanley. Ernest took 2 
trailer with some food and other 
things. I took my. dog. Her name 
is Lady. In the afternoon we 
arrived at Gillis Lake at 150 
o'clock, A woman saw us coming 
to the cottage. Her name was 
‘Minnie Wyonch. She was very 
busy beccause the people were 
coming to the cottages. She lives 
In Cape Chin. Then a man 
came. His name was Mr. Robin- 
son." He lives in Wiarton. He 
talked with my mother, and 
Ernest. I was tired, 

On July 11 my mother, Ernest 
and I went to Dyer’s Bay near 
Gillis Lake to ish. Ernest caught 
a lake trout in the bay. Then my 
mother caught a lake trout. 
Afterwards Ernest caught a lar- 
ce lake trout He gave me ft. 
After supper we went to Dyer’s 
Bay again. My mother caught 
nother lake trout. Ernest gave 
Mr. Robinson a lake trout. An- 
other afternoon 2 man and wo- 
man came to my cottage from 
\Exeter.” Their names are: Mr. 
Gibson and Mrs. Gibson. 

One day we went to Stoke's 
Bay near Lion's Head for a pic- 
. We had a good time at Sto- 
's Bay. _ 

I met some nice friends at Gil- 
Us Lake. I like fishing. We al- 
ways have a good time when we 
go to the Lake. 

—Retty Tuson, 4A. 
Our Visit to BCL 
November, 1st in the evening 


-|my class and elght senior girls 


j went to Belleville Collegiate. We 
got in the bus about seven 
jo'clock and Mr. Flagler drove us 
\to BCL. We had never seen it 
‘before. That was the first time 
we were there. 

When we got off the bus, we 
saw many peonle. They were 
type-writing and doing manual 
training at high school. It was a 
big school. We walked up many 
stairs with Mr. Gordon and Miss 
|McCammon. Then we went into 
a dressing-room to change our 
clothes, We wore blue skirts 
trimmed with yellow. There was 
a small plano on the stage at 
|B.C1.. When Mr. Gordon and my 

class were all ready, we marched 
in and stood around the plano. 
“Oh what a beautiful 
ly Ronnie Lies over 
the Ocean”, and Jesus Loves me 
this I know”. Then we danced 
and played the band. The name 
of the tand-music was “The 
Ball Game”, Then the seniors 
danced too. The name of the 
dance was “The Scotish Dance 
We left B.CJ. about eight 
o'clock. There were many 
People in the assembly-room at 
BCL. They all clapped for us, 

—Vivlan Curtis, 4A. 
The New House near the Boys’ 

Residence 

Last year a man built a house 
In the field near our Residence. 
When we went home for our 
summer holidays, he was not 
finished. He built it in the sum- 
mer. When we came back, he 
was finished. The boys liked to 
watch the man hoe his garden. 
It looked very beautiful, The 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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* man has a. garage for his car. 
He painted the house and gar: 
age white, The house has one 
door at the side. He works very] 
hard in ‘his house and garden 

He built a Uttle house at the 
ack of the white house for tools 
or hoes, rake, and many things. 
Perhaps people will build more 
houses there. —Robert Reld, 4A. 


, The Story of How I became Deaf 


In December 1948 while I was 
walking to school one day. I was 
hit by a car. I was walking with 
my sister and a friend. ‘There 
was some ice on one side of the 
road and we started to run and 
play on the ice. It was.a foggy 
morning and we could not see 
the car coming. My friend and 
sister were on the ice but T got 
tired and started to walk. The 
car was coming slowly and the 
lady peeped the horn. I ran to 
the ditch, but she also swerved 

«into the ditch and I was hit. I 
‘was taken home in a car and 
the doctor looked at me. He said 
that my skull, nose and teeth 
were broken. I could hear then. 
Iewas sick and had to go to 
bed. I was very sick the next 
two days so I was rushed to the 
hospital in my w::cle’s car. I was 
unconscious for five days-in the 
emergency room in the hospital. 
When I woke up I could hear 
a little: I went hack to sleep and 
when,I woke up I was totally 
deaf. For the rest of the term, I 
went to Rosedale School in Tor- 
onto, They have 2 hard of hear- 
ing class there. I passed with 
honours there. 

—Marshal Wick, 4A. 


Playing Golf 
"Last summer I went to play 
golf with my mother and daddy. 
It was the first time. I played 
golf. Sometimes I hit the-hall 
‘and lost it. So T practised hit- 
ting the ball. Mother and daddy 


e very happy because I was 


ning to play golf. 

Sometimes my mother and 
daddy went to Brantford Golf 
Club to play golf Then I stayed 
‘at home. They told me that they 
played eighteen holes uj and 
down thd hilt. q 

Mother told me that she and 
I will play golf again next year. 
T hope she will win the cup this 
year, —Joanne Brontmier 4A. 


Our New Home in Levack 
Last May 17 my father, moth- 
er and sister moved to Levack. 
Betore that we lived at Creight- 
on Mines. Our house in Levack 
1s a very nice new brick, house. 
It 1s near our church. / 
In May my father went to 
Sudtury to get a new car. It fs 
a new 1949 Ford. It Is black. We 
were very glad 
June 15, Billy, my brother, and 
I went home from Belleville. My 
brother wanted to see father's 
car. My family hugged Billy and 
me. It was raining a little. Kath- 
erine told me about our new 
house because I never saw it. I 
asked Katherine if we were g0- 
ing to Creighton Mines. I didn’t 
* think about our new home. She 
said, “Oh, no we are going to Le- 
yack about 30 miles away. I 


laughed. Billy talked to ore and improwjny 
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mother about school. Then we 
came'to my new house, Our 
house is better than our house at 
Creighton. I went to see my 
room. It was a very nice room. I 
missed my friends in Creighton. 


My Class 
“My class Is Grade 4A. There 
are fourteen puplls in it. There 
are nine girls and five boys. The 
girls' and boys’ names are Rob- 
ert Reid, Robert Hill, Michael 
Dodd} Marshall Wick, Betty 
Tuson, Joanne Brontmier, 
Doreen Brown, Myrtle Fiett, 
Jeannette Masci, Mary O'Neill 
‘Vivian: Curtis, Margaret Kirk- 
ness, Peggy LaDeFranier and 
I. I have elght teachers. The 
teachers names: are: Mrs. 
‘Wannamaker. Mr. Clare, Mr. 
Sinclair, Miss Cass, Miss Van 
Allen, Miss Tobin, and Mr. 
Stratton. 
teaches English Language, Mr. 


Clare teaches, Arithmetic, Miss 


Cass teaches Reading. M'ss Van 
Allen teaches Nature Study and 
‘Art. Miss Tobin teaches Geo- 


gtaphy. Mr. Stratton teaches | 


Manuad Training. I come to 
school at 830 o'clock in the’ 


Mrs. Wannamaker j, 


transportation, railroads, high: 
ways, eqnals and communtca- 
tlon. 

Bince our ancestors came 
from the Old World, let us take 
‘an imaginary trip back to the 
country where they were born 
After all the people of Canada 
fare composed of many, nation- 
jaltities. These nationalities 
from Europe and Asia. 

Now that we have taken o 
look at the map of Europe and 
found the place from where our 
forefathers came let us take an 
imaginary trip oyer.to the dear 
old land. —Francts Gregory, 4A. 


An Imaginary Trip to Europe 

I should lke to take a trip to 
jEurope and see the land of my 
jancestors. Since I cannot go 
now, I shall take-an imaginary 
trip. 

As Iam in no particular hur- 
jFy but want to see all I can, I 
jshall travel by boat. Having 
Jobtained my passport I am 
iready to go. I get on the noon 
{train at Belleville and move 
eastward towards Montreal. 
Here I embark on the Em- 
press of Cannda. the gang- 
way {s raised, the siren blows 
and we slowly steam down the 
mighty St Lawrence towards 
the Atlantic Ocean= On_ the 
Inver banks are many small 
jwhite cottages, churches’ and 


morning. We stay with each/old farm houses At Quebec we 
teacher for thirty-five minutes|pass under the high. Quebec 
and we work In Manual Train'ng |pridge. It ts very long. We can 
for seventy minutes. I go to Sun- |see that high cliff on the top of 
day School. Then we go to chur-|ehich are the Plains of Atra~ 
ch in Belleville. ham where Wolfe defeated 

—Bily Hemphill, 44-'yontealm and took Canada for 
jthe British about two hundred 

Our New Car {years ago. 

My father bought a new Fon-' Later we pass through the 
tiac car. It is a beautiful car. It!strait of Belle Isle. north of 
1s green. It has a radio. - [Newfoundiand. and sail out into 

Father, Mother and Gwen!the Altantic Ocean, As the land 


came to see me. T was very hap- 
py to see the ncw car and my 
family. —Tommie Waller, 4V. 


A Man Drowned At The Bridge. 

One day Tommy Dalla‘re and 
I were going downtown. We saw 
two fire engines, Tommy and I 
thought the two engines were 
going to Dundas St. We ran fast 
down the street. We ran to the 
bridge. A man fell off the bridge 
into the river at the Bay of 
Quinte. Another man rowed in a 
‘boat and he got the man out of 
the river. Some men put him on 
the grass. The fireman tried to 


help the man but the man was; 


dead. "A woman was crylng..A 
bidck funeral car came. Two 
men carried the: man and put 
him on a bed. It went away to 
the hospital. The, people were 
sorry for the man died. 
—Robert Hill, 4A. 


Senior Department 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(MR. E. J. CHARD) 
People Across The Seai 
‘A long time ago our ances- 
tors came from the Old Lane 
‘They started tnelr homes in 
America. They had been busy 


n fades from sight we see 
‘water, water everywhere and 
not a drop to drink”. The ozean 
iwater is very salty. Somet!mes: 
ithe waves get very high in 9 
\storm, over fifty feet. Often 
|part of the ocean appears to"be 
green In colour. We en‘oy the 
fresh salty breezes blowing off 
the ocean. They smell and taste 
\so good. When we see an iceberg, 
{we have to be careful not to get 
too near it because generally a- 
bout nine tenths of it is under 
jthe water and it is dangerous 
‘to our ship. If we see water 
svout'ng into the alr, then we 
know a whale ts nearby. It is 
the largest mammal on the 
Earth, There are many interest- 
ine 
After about a week we see land 
aga‘n. It ts the “Emerald Isle” 
of Ireland, We pass north of it 
\to avoid rough seas and then 
sail south to Liverpool. England. 
‘This ts a very husy sea port on 
ithe Mersey Ship Canal. 

|_At last Iam in Europe and 
make my way to France, the 
‘home of my grezt, great grand- 
father. —Mildred Laffrenter 4A. 


Our Earth 

‘The teacher wants the boys 
and girls to know more about 
our Earth. He tells us a story 
about it. 

‘Long ago many, many people 
thought the Earth was flat but It 


J 


things about the ocean. } 


In 1492 Cotumbus proved 
that It was round. The sun is a 
long distance from the Earth 
and it Is very, very hot, 

The Earth rotates trom west 


day. The North Pole and South 
Pole are the Earth’s axis. At 
the same time the Earth moves 
around the sun once every year. 
‘The path 1s called the Garth's 
orbit. The sun does not move. 
Our teacher took us into a 
dark room to- show us how the 
Earth moves. He used a read- 


for the Earth and a mirror as 
the moon which reflects the 
light of the sun, We soon un- 
derstood about our Earth and 
had fun making the eclipses of 

the moon with the mirror. 
‘Atterwards our teacher show- 
ed us filmstrips on the oceans, 
continents. hemispheres, equa- 
tor, prime meridian, zones and 
time belts, We had a good movie 
to review all our work. It was 
called, “The World We Live In.” 
—tLols McFarland, 2A. 


Why things Fait 

Our teacher told us about 
Gravity. It is a force that pulls. 
all things to the centre of the 
earth. That is why leaves fall to 
the ground as well as many 
other things. Airplanes have to 
have strong engines to be 
stronger than gravity so they 
can go up in the air. If the en- 
gine stops then gravity pulls 
the airplane to the ground. 

Sir Isaac Newton wrote the 
law of gravity one day after an 
apple fell on his head while 
resting: undtr a tree. Our 
teacher sald that he had an ap- 
ple fall on his head this autumn 
when he was picking appies. 
This must have been gravity 
too. — Lula Cayer, 2A. 


The Story about Trenton Air 
Station 

‘There was an important cere- 
mony at Trenton Air Station on 
September 30. The ceremony 
|was the presentation of beautt- 
iful wrought-iron gates to the 
jAir Station for the Common- 
jweath Air- ‘Training Plan. The 
gates are on the southside of 
the highway leading to the 
men’s residence. They are in ap- 
preciation for Canada helping 
to train atrmen from all over 
the British Empire In this Sast 
war. 

It was an important cere- 
Mony because the Prime Min- 
ester of Canada was there. the 
head men of all the Empire atr- 
forces and many other import 
ant people. 

About October 21, my trends 
in, Belleville took me home for 
the weekend, We passed the 
Air Station at Trenton and saw 
the beautiful gates. I Ike them 
very much, 

—James Baskerville, 2A. 
ENROLMENT 

On October 31. the enrolment 
was 313. Since publishing the 
names of new pupils in the 
October tssue, Ruth Kayorle, 6 
years of age, from RR. No. 4, 
Brantford has been admitted, 
making a tothl of thirty-four 
new pupils for this school year. 
On October 31, 1948 the enrol- 


g ther was not. The Earth ts round in‘ment was 326. 


to east on its axis once every’ 


ing lamp for the sun, the globe. 
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C.08.8:A. ‘Volleyball Jamboree 
On Avent v. Oth, twenty- 
three'* pee from ‘Stirling, 
Brightot;*’Marmora, Napanee, 
Ptetan, Wellington, Trento 
Belleville,’ Albert Colleg 
Campbellford andthe O. 8, D. 
gathered: in pur gymnastum for 
an-~afternoon, and evening of 
volleyball games and dancing. 
Here are the ©.8.D. results, 
rfenlores rs. 
(Bicton-8 va OSD. 35. Tweed 5 
¥,,0.8.D, 34. Brighton 21 vs 
OBD, 13. B.C.L.13 vs O.BD.,7. 
iThe Napanee team took top 
onpurs With Brighton and 
drmora tied for second place, 
BCL, Campbellford, 0.8.D.,Ple- 
ton, Trenton.and Wellington in 
pine place, Albert College and 
eed in fourth place and Btir- 
ling in fifth place. 
Marmora 14 ys O8.D, 41. 'Na- 
panee.22. va O.8.D. 10. Stirling 
29. vs OSD. 27. ,Campbellford 
13v5 OSD. 30.- : 
\Napanee «again placed first 
with! Trenton. and’ Wellington 
tled. for second place, Brighton 
and:the OD: tled, for third 
piace, Belleville in fourth place, 
Campbeliferd,- Picton ‘and Stir- 
Ung-in-‘ffth place and Albert 
College and Marmora in sixth 
place. w+ : 
INTERMEDIATE HALLOWE'EN 
? PARTY £ 
In life at OSD. the 30th of 
? october:is always a big day, and 
eventnig.<This yent's pprties were 
really wood! When the childrett 
finished dressiny in the resi- 
-dence.’ they-‘went to the As- 
sembly “Root for ‘the Grind 
Parade,.All kinds of costumes 
were to te, seen: —coal: miners, 
kings, cow gjfls. queens,- old 
tramps, and top-hatted gentle- 
men,.There,was even an Eskima, 
complete with built, on kyak. 


‘The prizes, presented by Mr. 


‘this ‘year: ‘was: hélu Wednesday 
evening;-Novembér “23,-4n the 
JAsseinbly Réom. ° 


much ‘higher ‘than‘in any pre- 
playing the winners. were, 


Inte. 


gold, looked very attractive. 


“Dip. arid Div 
oysters” were popular. 


sald, “Good Night”. 


"The pupil 
staff wi 


this. kind will ke held 
aye 


lowing: 
Myrtle Flett—a grandmother, 
Jeanette. Mascl—a country gitl, 
Vivian Curtiss—a gueen, 
Elise Cushing—a cow gr, 
Teddy Boyce—an old hunter, 
Robert Ebersole-- bride, ° 
Warrren Thomson—Robin Hood, 

At two o'clock the children 
froti the Junior Department left 
their avin parties to come to the 
Assembly room. One’by one they 
paraded by,.showing off their 
costumes,—and ‘those of ‘thelr 
teachers. ~ 

he games: were exciting for 
everyone... Severnl games were 
played on the stage. while thos 
not playing watched eagerly. 
‘Two of. these games were “Hu- 
mart Xs and O's", and “Blind 

ic 


‘jbooth. . 


as well'as the 


thought it was very funny. 


“Rescue Relay 
and a “Peanut Scramble” kept 
us‘all jumping. . 
Following the games the 
children were all ready for hot- 
dogs and mustard, or salmon 
chocolate’ milk. 


bananas and salmon. We had 
sweet cider to drink. The pump- 


orange Hallowe'en candies and 
kisses, 
| After,we had sung, “God Save 


mts. * ve 
‘We are very. happy that the 
boys ,who, cleaned up after the 
party did such a good job—and 

think you, everybody. 
4 +-F A. Sincla’r. 


bade all, “Good Night." We 
thank everyone for the grand 
party. —The Graduating Class. 


scheduled for the*tedio¥ puptis 


‘The scofes oe "Reieay” were 
Nous party.. After; one hour's 


‘Wilson (1175) and Peter DeRose 
(1309). Mr. W. J. Morrison pres- 
ented each wth a box of choco- 


“The lunch commityge served 
tasty refreshments on the card 
tables. The new plagtic: covers 
in the school colours, blue and 


“Dancing was’ énjoyed from| 
nine to ten o'clock. In ‘addition 
to waltzes, fox-trots and polka 
dances there were three square 
dances. The "Virgitia Reel”, 
and“Diving for 


After the singing of "God 
Save the King” all shook hands 
with the .Superintendent and 


It had been a successful party, 
and members of the 
ere preserit had had 
a good time. The next party of 
tn Janu- 
A.B 


rst, the Sen- 


gaily decorated. Most of the 
Tupervisors,"wore costumes. Ag. 
they marched around the xoom |" 
the Judges"gelected the winters. 


Those receiving “prizes for 
their costumes were: Dolores 
Henault, Gertrude McCourt and 
Vera Cork dressed as a family 
group. Elaine Garnest was a} . 
fairy, Ellen Zwarych was an old) 
lady and Emily Witson dressed ' Glen Johnson was to begin work 
‘as the Queen of Hearts; Wilmot | 
Scott and Marlo Micetick dres- 
W. J. Morrison, went to the f0l-|sed to represent The Gay Nine- 
tles, Billy Munree was an Eskl- 
mo in a kayak, Larry Knoch was 
a Chinaman, Charles Denomme 
was. robot while Roy Ayling 
and Jim Harris operated 0 radio 


The games and contests ar- 
raned by the program com- | 
mittee-werg mych entoyed: 
There were six teams with cap- 
tains and one tencher with eath 
team. There were several stunts 
ames, In one 
stunt six boys and six girls went 
up on the stage and sat down 
ooposite each other'at little ta- 
bles, Then they were blindfolded. 
and eiven a dish of ice cream 
‘and two spoons. They tried to 
feed eachother. Those watching 


,| The lunch wns delicious. 
'There.-were sandwiches made 
with egg salad, peanut butter. 


‘kin tarts had whipped cream @n. 
them and there. were black andj 


the King" we shook hands with 
Mr, and Mrs. W. J, Morrison and 


FOLLOW—UP OF GRADUATES 
Each year the Guidance de- 
partment of the O.8.D: attempts 
ta‘ follow. the graduates. of the 
previous June, into Industry and 
to find out how.each is getting 
along. Letters are sent out each 
year to every granuate and-from 
the replies received and from 
other sources we are able to 
gather quite a bit-of informa- 
tion. Very often this: informa- 
tion Is most helpful to the pu- 
pills who are stil in school tn 
helping them make plans for 

their future, 2 

Letters “have been received 
from many of last year’s grad- 
uates: 

Raymond Bolvin ts working for 
-the Gorman Slipper Manu- 
facturing Co. in Ottawa. 

Eugene Cayer of Cornwall 1s 
working in Cortauld’s silk 
mill In Cornwall. 

Flora Clark Is continuing her 
studies at the Belleville 
Collegiate. 

Michael“Crough has a good tob 
running a wood-working 
machine In the factory of 
the Peterboro Canoe com- 

“ pany. * 

Joe Denomme {s working in the 
maintenance department of 
the International Harves~ 
ter Company, Chatham. * 

James Driscoll.was working at 
Fittings Ltd., Oshawa, but 
had been lald off temporar- 


Gill Goodwin is attending Kend- 
ail School Washington D.C. 
Ernest Guillemette 1s working in 
Schewe's Planing Mill, North 

. Bay, Ontario. 

Dorothy Holmberg is working 
with Marshall Mattress; 
‘Toronto. 

Audrey Hanng Js working as a 

typist in the Civil Service, 

Ottawa. 


soon in the Krispy Laundry, 

| Sault Ste, Marte. : 

| Allan Moffatt is working in the 
sash and door department of | 

‘The Indrendent Coal and! 

. Lumber Company, Wesboro, 

‘Dorothy Parks wos workng ot the 
Bata Shoe Company, Frank- 
ford. 

John Rawlings s working at 
home in Merlin with his fa- 
ther on their chicken farm. 

Margaret Rutherford is at home. 
She{s not working, 

Anizia Samus was working at 

| Simmon’s Limited. Toronto. 

Feter Solskt has-establ‘shed his! 

own woodworking shop In 

Coniston and has many or- 

| ders for butit-in cupboards, 
desks, bookcases. 

Grace Swain ts working as a! 

| sewing operntor at Cole of! 
California, Oshawa. 

Bobbie Spiker {s working in a 
print shop. McCaskey’s Ltd., 

| Galt. 

Barbara Waller ts working as a 
typist and office helper at 
Tip Top Tailors, ‘Toronto. 

It is interesting to note that 
eleven of Inst year's boys and 
girls out of seventeen who have 
gone Into industry are working 
at the same line of work for 
which they trained in the shops 

‘of the OSD. Vorational Depart~ 

ment. —F.P.C. 


CHRISTMAS 
Christmas is a child's day. It 
4s remembered as the birthday 
of Jesus. And it was a child'who 
wrote the following lines: 


Christmas is coming . 
‘With the Christmas cheer 
‘This is-the most joyous time " 

Best t!me of the year 
Appetizing odours sat 

‘Mingle in the air . 
Secrets coming, going, 

Secrets everywhere. 


Mince ples in the oven» 
Coolles steaming hot ” 

Fragrance, most delicious 
From candy in a box. 


‘The sprice tree spreads “its 
tranches 5 

Gally and they ore * 
Decked with pretty ornaments 

And at the top a star. Bi 
Laughing, talking, whispering, 

Airaid that we might hear 
All proclaiming loudly at 

‘That Christmas time is near. 
OOOO, 

BOY'S SPORTS 
by J. BOYD 5 

Cur final game on Nov. 3 was 
played at Albert College. The 
play started very quickly as A.C. 
took an early lead kicking a 
single point for a rouge. AC.’ 
still held the upperhand as they 
marched down the field to a 
touchdown which was uncover-.. 
ted. 

‘in the’ second quarter O.SD. 
began to show signs of awaken- 
ing as J. McAlpine kicked a pol-., 
nt, Some fine tackling by L. Per- 
reault held A.C. backflelders in 


‘yeheck. On a verv short kick by 


AC., speedy, A. Gravelle grabbed 
the ball and ran 45 yds. for a 
touchdown which was uncon- 
verted. 

In the third quarter A, Grav- 
elle again led ths way as he in- 
tercepted a pass and ran it 20 
yas, This put J, McAlpine in 8 
position to Kick another single 
point. O.3.D, then opened up a 
passing attack and B. Mac- 
Crindle made several good runs 
to put us in scoring position 
as J. McAlpine kicked another 
point, 


+ In the final quarter with the,’ 


game still In donbt both teams 
Tesorted to pacsing. F. Béaulne . 
to B, MacCrindle continued to be; 
@ good combination. A.C. finally 
Intercepted a pess, but It boun~ 
ced Into the hands of’ A. Grav? 
elle who ran it out for a major 
score which. went unconverted. 
AC: were not to be den'ed os 
thelr forward passes pald off 
for an. unconverted touchdown. 
O.BD. quickly recovered and 
again cn a passing play B, Mac- 
Crindle went over for a mator 
which was converted. This put 
the game on ice and when it 
was all over OS.D. emerged vice 
torious 19 to 11 -- ef 

‘This finished our rugby for 
this year and leaves us in third: 
place.. All the boys after a slow = 
start improved greatly and thelr ~ 
fighting spirit and team play 
should make all 0.3.D. suppor- 
ters justly proud of them. 
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THE ANGEL WHO GUARDED 
THE TOYS 
(Continued from Page 1) 


them to you.” " 
that she knelt down on. 


BRE 
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had ‘become very confidentiai— 
“they do -have just a little} 
quarrel. This one is Penguin 
and he's rather stuck up be- 
_ cause he does his lessons so well | 
‘at school. And here's darling| 
monkey,” she continued hold- 
ing up a rather lanky object in 
a ttle red jacket. He's got that 
frightened ‘expression on his 
face ‘cos’ he gets easily fright-| 
ened, poor thing! H 
» (Al this time Laudo was; 


that Nancy was just the kind 
‘of little girl he would have lov-| 
ed to help, but there seemed no 
chance of that.) 

“what's poor monkey scared 
of?" asked Miss Tracey. | 
“Well, replied Nancy solem- 
nly.” the fact Is he’s scared of 
lots of things. Red Indian. for 
instance—and burglars, But 
most of all he's frightened of 

the dark!” 

Nancy's mother ~bad Just 
finished the last drop of coffee. 
‘As she put down the empty cup 
she said quietly to Miss Tracey: 

“I'm sorry to say that it’s not 

sonly the -monkey who's afraid 
of things, it’s Nancy! She knows 
quite well that she has‘a Guard- 
Angel to take care of her 
and she always says a little 
prayer to him Jast thing, yet, 
‘would you believe it just as I'm 
going out of her room she cries 
out: Ob!, Mummy. don't shut 
the door,I do hate the day. I'm 
frightened!” 

Nancy looked rather ashamed 
of herself at hearing her moth- 
er’a words. 

“Well so I am!” she answered 
crossly, After ell, how do I 
really know I've got a Guard'an 
Angel I never see h'm. How do 
I know he's not make—believe 
lke fairy tales!” 

“Nancy!” exciaimed her 
mother with a rather shocked 
expression on her face but there 
was a sudden interruption. 

“Look out!” cried Miss Tracey. 
“Blackie!” 

Nancy snatched up her preci- 
ous family in the basket—bed 
Just in time, Miss Tracey's 
young cocker spaniel who had 
been aitting as quiet as a moure 
had just made up his mind It 
would be fun to drag monkey 
out of the basket on to the floor. 

‘Tm 80 sorry,” said his mis- 
tress giving her dog a sharp 
amack, He's still at the age‘when 

he will chew things—alt 
Tugs, anything—if he thinks no- 
one’s looking. Better put Your 


animals out of harm's way, 
Nancy.” 

“Yes, and put your hat on!” 
called out Nancy's . for 
Nancy was already out of the 
door hastily removing jer fam- 
ily to the safety of her own Ut- 
tle bedréom. She was whispering 
to monkey: 

“There, there, it's all right. 
Mother -won’t let that horrid 


her school hat, she paused for a 
minute looking down at her lit- 
tle family all cuddled together 
enter their peacock-blue cover- 
let. . 
“I wish toys had a Guardian 
Angel,” she said to herself sadly, 
“then I should know that my 
children were quite safe when 
T'm at school.” 

‘Yet although she felt worried. 
at leaving them all alone with 
Ro one to look after them, she 
‘was so accustomed to wanting 
her door left open that even she 
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Child at play in the Past, that 
he never noticed a black doggy 
head peep round Nancy's door 


‘MacDonsid, 
Standing—Anisis Gamus, Opal Clelland, Dorothy 
‘Eneeling—Dorothy Parks, Gill Goodwin : 
Kneeling down—Prances Gregory, 
Asieep—Dolores Hensult, Lula Vorvis. 


_Scene from Play Hansel and Gretel, 1949 


Barbara Waller. = 
‘Holmberg, Grace 


‘Vera Cork, Jean McDougall, 


quite forgot to shut it. She just 
Fan Into the altting-room cal- 
Ung out: “I'm ready, Mummy!” 
Her mother who had also put 
on her hat, was saying to Miss 
‘Tracy: 

“Tll_be back in twenty min- 
‘tes, Elise. Help yourself to cig- 
arettes.” \ 

Then off the two went leaving 
‘Miss Tracy and her dog alone in 
the fiat, well, not quite alone 
because there was Laudo. And 
what do you imagaine he was 
doing. He was standing in Nan- 
cy's bedroom staring down at 
the toys in the basket-bed. He 
stood very, very still. But he 
wasn't really looking at Nancy's 
little family. His thoughts were 
for away. He had suddenly re- 
membered the Holy Child. too; 
had been very fond of his toy 
enimals. Bt. Joseph had carved 
them for Him out of scraps of 


Ippers, | wood. 


‘There was a camel, 4n ox, and 
an ass. oe 


in the present, his two bright 
eyes fixed on the basket-bed 
with its peacock-blue coverlet, 
I don’t suppose that Blackie saw 
Laudo because animals don’t us- 
ually see angels but they some~ 
times have queer feelings about 
things, and all that I can tell 
you is that Blackie suddenly 
felt that after all he couldn't 
possibly go near that nice, soft 
monkey thing which would have 
been 20 much fun to chew. In 
fact he slipped quietly back to 
his mistress, so quietly that she 
never realized that he had ever 
Deen out of the room. 


The small angel was so en- 
tranced in watching the Holy 
Child at play far back in the 
Past, that it was tea-time, that 
‘Miss Tracey and Blackie had 
departed and that Nancy had 
been fetched home by her moth- 
er from school No, he neyer 
even heard Nancy come running 
down the corridor to see If her 


precious, family were safe and| 


When he arrived at the Gold- 
Handing there fingling his keys 
iingling his 
but for the moment ie was are 
one, He amiled down at the very 
ttle angel and his smile was 
very tender one. 


“Well Laudo,” he sald softly. 
“Bo you have done it egatn.” 

Laudo was not bothering very 
Much about disappotntment at 


tone, “Just yon look into 
future a wee bit—only a litde 
way. say about three hours. 
Look at Nancy's bed time.” 


Bo Laudo locked down to 


arms. 


“Good-night darling!” her 
mother said softly. She went 
ont of the door leaving it ajar. 
But to her surprise, Nancy call- 
ed her back: 

“Oh. Mummy, please shut the 
door. It will be easier to picture 
my famflv’s lovely Guardian 
Angel in the dark.” 


Laudo could see that picture 
in Nancy's mind— a small an- 
gel with silvery wings, but— 

“Why Bt. Peter.” he faltered, 
“that angel's not me. Why he 
bore Pages hair oF mine is 
fair and-‘then that face—why 
it’s much more beautiful. than 
mine - why St. Peter it ls the 
Holy Child Himself!” 

“Yes” said Bt Peter, gently. 
“That is why Nancy was able to 
see you. That's what happened 
test time!” 


Holy Child at play, litte Nancy 
had also had a glimpse of that 
vision through him. 

80 Lando went into Heaven 
singing a sor of praise, glorl- 
tying God. 

Taken from The Ange} Who 
Guarded the Toys by Doris 
Burton. —The Oaks 
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The Boy and His Pets 
A Kitten, a Hen and a Little 
Pink Pig 
Johnny was a doy in the third 


grade, He didn't go to a big 
school Uke this; his school had 


only one room, and only nine 


other children’ went to school 
with him. You see, Johnny liv- 
ed tn the country. He lived on a 
farm. You'd think he'd be a 
fine healthy boy wouldn't you 
But just look at him He's thin, 
and he has no color at all. One 
day Johnny was coming home 
from school when he heard 9 
sad Ittle nolse. “Meow! Meow! 
He looked all around, and 
there, curled up at the foot of a 
tree was a thin little pussy cat. 
“Meow! Meow! sald the pusy 
cat. “Poor pussy!" sald Johnny, 
and he picked It up in his arms 
‘and took it home to his mother. 
“See, mother,” he said, “here {s 
poor little pussy. I know she's 
hungry. What can we give her 
to eat?” 


We'll give her some milk,” 


sald mother. So she poured. 


some nice fresh milk into a sau- 
cer for the pussy, and Johnny 
sat-down-on. the floor to watch 


her. “My, how fast she lapped 


it!” crled Johnny. His mother 
smiled and poured out a glass 
full of milk for him, too. 
Johnny didn’t usually drink 
any milk, but he sat there 
drinking his giassful and 
watching his new pussy hers. 
When she had finished, he 
made a bed for her out of an old 
blanket and she curled up and 
went to sleep, She had just got- 
ten to sleep when Johnny heard 
hls father calling him, so he ran 
out of doors. “Where are you, 
Daddy?” he called. “Here in the 


chicken house,” called his: 


father, So Johnny ran off and 
found his father standing in the 
middie of the chicken house 
looking at the hens. “These are 
fine hens,” sald he, “and. that 
one there is ‘the best of them 
all.” And he pointed out a large 
white hen that was scratching 
around in the straw. Then he 
looked at Johnny. “Suppose I 
gave you that hen.” he sald. 
“Could you take good care of 
itr" 


‘gure, I could” sald Johnny. 
“Yd bulld her a house, and 
everything.” So he got some 
boards and some nails and built 
a house for his hen. He worked 
so hard, that by the time the 
house was done he was quite 
tired, He scattered some’ grain 
‘on the floor, and put in a dish 
of water, Then he got the hen 
and put her in, She liked her 
new house. She settled right 
down and went fast asleep! 

“Do you always go to bed 50 
carly?" asked Johnny. The hen 
opened one-eye and sald, “Ku- 
ku-ku-ku.” Johnny went in the 
house to ask his mother what 
the hen meant when she sald, 
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“Ku-ku-ku-ku,” when he asked 
her if she always went to bed 
early, "I think, said his moths 
“that she means ‘Yes do you' 


usually, 

Johnny, “but I guess I'll have 
to tonight, ‘I'm so sleepy.” 
“That's because you've been 
out of doors so much, building 
your chicken house,” said his 
mother. Then they‘all sat down 
to.supper, and Johnny had an- 
other glass of milk, while his 
new pussy licked up her saucer 
of milk beside him, After sup- 
per, Johnny. went off to his 
room and just before he got in- 
to bed, he opened his window 
wide to take another look at 
his chicken house. It was al- 
most dark outside, but he could 
just see the chicken house. 
“Good night”, he called to the 
hen. But the hen didn’t answer 
because she was sound asleep. 
In about five minutes Johnny 
was sound asleep too, in his bed. 
And do you know—he forgot to 
shut the window. He always 
used to have his window shut at 
night, but this time it was open, 
and his room was full of fine 
fresh air all night long. 


‘aoenng) as hopped out of bo 


jhustled into his clothes and ran 
out to see if his hen was up. 
Sure, enough, the was. “Cluck, 
eluck, cluck”, she safd to him 
and he knew she wanted break- 
fast, So he got some grain and 
gave It to his hen. It was just 
what she liked best, and she ate 
it all up, Then Johnny went in 
the house to see what there was 
for his breakfast. Mother was by 
the stove, stirring some nice 
brown cereal. “What's that 
made of?” asked Johnny. “Ce- 
Teal," sald his mother. “Is made 
of grain ground up and cooked 
so it is nice for us to eat.” 
“Grain!” Johnny, “My hen 
loves grain!” So he got his dish 
and his mother filled {t up with 
the nice brown cereal. But be- 
fore he ate his breakfast, he 
poured out some milk for his 
Pussy, and « glass of milk 
for himself, because they 
had a secret, when the pussy’s 
dish was half empty, and 
Johnny's glass was half empty, 
the pussy would look at Johnny 
and run her torgue all around 
her mouth, Uke this - ~ and 
Johnny would look at his pussy 
and wink one eye Uke this - - -. 
Secret signs] They meant, “No- 
body but us knows how good this 
milk 1s!” 

‘Then Johnny fnished fis 
breakfast and went to school. 
When he came home there was 
his pussy cat sitting in the yard 
waiting for him. And his hen 
was clucking to him from her 
house. And there beside the 
henhouse was a big pen, and in 


the pen was - - - a fat little pink 
and white pig! “Mother, mother, 
come and look!” called 


Johnny. “A pig, a pink pig!" 
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His mother came out of the 


cried Johnny,‘ jumping up and 
down. Maybe he'd like milk, 
too,” sald his mother, so Johnny 
ran in the house and got a dish 
of milk, The little pig buried his 
pink nose in the milk and drank 
every drop. Then he looked up 


at Johnny and said “Grunt, 
grunt.” Then he stuck his nose 
through the pen and tried to 
eat the weeds outside. So John- 
ny pulled up the weeds and put 
them in the pen. They were nice 


WHEN I GOT MY TONSILS 
oUuT 


“When you go to the hospital.” 
My Daddy said to me, 
“There's lots of interesting 


things 
A iittle child can see, 


“And having your old tonsils out 

Is not like being sick, 

For though it hurts a little 
while, 

It's over, quick as quick. 


“And here's a riddle, You look 
for 


juicy green ones, and the little “The answer. It's not tough, 


pig looked so pleased as he 
crunched them between his 
teeth. “It's those fulcy green 
leaves that make him look so 
sleek and shining,” said John- 
ny's mother. So Johnny pulled 
up a lot more green leaves and 
Piled them into the pen. And 
the llttle pig grunted and chew- 
ed at them until it made John- 
ny hungry to watch him. So 
Johnny went off to the. vege- 
table garden to see if he could 
find any nice green leaves for 
himself. Sure enough, there 
were some fresh green heads of 
lettuce, there was some green 
pinach, and there were some 
fat round cabbages. “I'll have 
some spinach for dinner,” sald 
Johnny.” and maybe I'll have 
some lettuce for my supper to- 
night. And to-morrow I could 
have some cabbage for my din- 
ner." So he picked some spin- 
ach and took it in to his mother 
and told her all about it. “Surely 
we'll have spinach for dinner,” 
sald his mother, “I was Just 
thinking I'd like some myself. 
Now Johnny had never liked 
spinach much, but when his 
mother put it on his plate, all 
fresh and green and hot, he ate 
It all up and asked for more. 
And he didn’t forget to have 
his glass of milk while pussy 
was having hers. Do you know, 
the pussy was getting fatter and 
her fur was getting lovely and 
soft. After dinner, Johnny gave 
his pig: some apples, ate one 
himself and went off to school. 
After school, he ran all the way 
home to look at his pig. But the 
pig in the pen wasn’t a 
Uttle pink pig at all, he was a 
ttle brown pig. “Daddy, just 
look at my pig,” said Johnny. 
“He's ali dirty." “You could 
wash him,” sald his father. So 
Johnny put on some old clothes, 
and got a good stif brushand 
some water and scrubbed his pig. 
The pig loved It. He shut his 
Ulttle eyes and grunted, he was 
so pleased. By and by he was a 
nice ttle pink pig again. But 
you should have seen Johnny! 
His cheeks were pink, but wasn’t 
he dirty! “I think”, said he to his 
mother, “that I'll have to have a 
whole bath myself." So he did, 
and then he had his supper. 
Right after supper he decided to 
0 to hed. He was so sleepy after 


“What in the hosptal is like 
Our lake when it is rough?’ ” 


I didn’t cry, Well just a bit. 

I didn’t really shout, 

The pretty nurses were so nice, 
One carried me about. 


I watched those nurses being 
kind 


To people in their beds, 
And found the riddle’s answer 


was 
The WHITE-CAPS on their 
heads. 


The Impertal Life-Guard, 


POCROL HL OCCONCOTCOTCOOOOOE 
being out of doors so much and 
working so hard washing his 
pig. He left his window open, 
too because he had to call 
“Goodnight” to both his hen 
and his pig. Now, every day af- 
ter that Johnny drank: milk 
three times a day, with his 
pussy, and ate cereal for break- 
fast while his hen did, and for 
lunch he had vegetables and 
frult because he liked them just 
as much as his little pink pig 
did. And every other day he 
serubbed his pig and then took 


a bath himself, And every night _ 


he went to bed early and lett 
his window open all night. 

Till — what do you suppose 
happened! When May Day 
came, and they chose people for 
the play, everybody said he 


should be king, because he was - 


the strongest and had the rosi- 
est cheeks. 
National Patry Council,’ 
Chicago, ML. 
RECREATIONAL READING 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
By GLADYS PUGH, PhD. 
If a deat child learns the Joys 
of reading, he has within him- 
self great potential power for 
advancement. The repetition of 
language that he secures from 
reading may compensate to a 
great extent for the lack of re= 
petition from other channels 
which are part of the dally life 
of the hearing person. A child 
who enjoys reading increases 
his vocabulary, develops great- 
er fluency in language usage, 
and accelerates his emotional 
and intellectual development. 
The deat child who has normal 
(Continued on Page 7) 


GEOGRAPHY 
(MISS B: TOBIN) 


Batter for My Bread , 

Long ago milk was churned 
and butter was made on the 
farms by the farmer's wife. 

Some farmers still make but- 
ter on farms. Mille is.put in a 
cream separator. The wheel 1s 
turned. The cream and milk are 
separated. Cream comes out one 
spout. Skim, milk comes out the, 
other. ds 

‘The tream is,put in a churn, 
“The barrel churn is used most. 
‘The churn is turned and turned. 
Butter forms. The butter_is ta- 
ken-out of the churn, We eat 
bread with butter every morn- 
Ing and night, Sometimes we eat 
twast with butter, We eat but- 
ter,on potatoes sométimes. 

: —Betty Tuson, 4A. 


Sheep . 
“sheep are ralsed on the farm. 
Many sheep are raised in Eng- 
land, Scotland South Africa, 
Australia and Canada. We get 
‘wool and meat from sheep. The 
meat of the sheep 1s called lamb 


* or mutton. 


The wool is the hair of the 
sheep. The wool gets long and 
thick-on the sheep in Autumn. 
It keeps. the sheep warm. In 
Spring the farmer shears the 
sheep because It is too warm 
for summer. 

‘Woo! is used for many things. 
I am knitting a sweater from 
wool. Socks, mutts, underwear. 
and scarfs-are made from wool. 
Wool is used to make sults and 
coats, 

‘We wear woolen clothes in 
winter to be warm. They are 
cheap. They are not too,beavy. 
So many people wear then. 

—Doreen Brown, 4A. 


At the Factory 

a ‘The cheese maker weighs the 

‘milk. He writes down how many 
pounds. Then he puts it in a 
wg vat. The vat is made of tin, 
hen be put rennet in the milk. 
The milk gets sour. The milk 
changes to curd and whey. The 
farmer gives whey to ples. 

The cheese-maker . puts the 
curds in a cheese press. The 
water is pressed out of the 
curds. Then it is cheese, when 
itis about ten days old a truck 
comes and gets the cheese. In 
the city it 1s put into a big re- 
frigerated, building. Sometimes, 
the people eat cheese with 
bread. I like cheese very much. 
Some cheese 1s called, “Maple 
Leaf Cheese”. 

—Mary O'Neill, 4A. 


The vorn Bell 

‘The Corn Belt is a strip of 
jand where corn ‘grows well. It 
starts in. Ontario goes through 
United States and into Mext 
Corn grows well in the corn belt 
because there is plenty of rain 
and hot weather. 

‘The tarmer plants the yellow 
seeds of corn in Spring. The 
seeds soon grow and green 
stalks are soon seen above the 
ground. These stalks grow up 


tall and there are long green 
leaves, Soon ears grow on the 
corm. When the ears are’ long 
and yellow it is time to cut the 

corn. This is in September. 
Com first grew in. North 
America. A great deal of corn is 
grown in United States, Corn is 
used for so many things it is 

grown wherever it will grow, 
* Margaret Kirkness—4A. 


Poultry b 
A farm where a lot of hens 
are raised is called a poultry 
farm, Poultry !s hens and ro- 
osters/A lot of chickens and 
hens live on a poultry farm. The 
farmer sells eggs and chickens. 
My old friend’ has seventy-five 
hens and twelve roosters. He 
had five baby roosters. I fed 
them all summer and half the 
winter, We ate two chickens. We 
liked them. We had a good time 

at the farm. e 
—Billy Hemphill, 


* Senior Department 


READING AND LITERATURE 
(C. A. HOLMES) 

Each year the number of 
books in the classroom libraries 
keeps getting larger and larger. 
‘Too, the new books have more 
readable print and the pictures 
and illustrations are clearer and 
more attractive. More pupils are 
acquiring the habit of borrow- 
ing regularly and showing care 
in the selection of books whtth 
they wili enjoy reading. 

‘The card system used in 
Public Libraries. for borrownig 
books has been set up in the 
Senior Department. It has been 
working very satisfactorily for 
two years now and 1s beng in- 
troduced into the Intermediate 
Department. It is hoped’ that 
our children will feel more at 
ease in the Public Libraries near 
thelr homes if they know how 
to use the borrower's card. 

Some of the books rcently 

placed on the shelves for gen- 
ral reading areymentioned be- 
low. Space will not permit many 
comments but these books may 
be a guide to parents who ‘are 
bullding :a home libs for 
thelr children to enjoy during 
the holidays. 

There is a well-illustrated 
series of books published by 
Maxotn and Company. ‘‘Ru- 
dolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer” 
is one of the best known of this 
group but others are: 

‘The Toy Hunt 

‘The Curious. Chipmunk 

‘Winking Wille 

A Child's Book of Birds 

Cinderella 

King Thrushbeard 

Hansel and Gretel 

The Two Travellers 

Snoopy 
Another series with a more 
‘advanced vocabulary are the 
“pogo” books published by H. 
Holt and Company over the 
past few years, They include: 

Pogo’s Farm Adyeritura 

Pogo's Fishing Trip 

Pogo’s Letter 

Pogo’s House 

Pogo’s Train ride, 

Pogo’s Lamb 
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necenener reese sent eerie ett eerie tet | 


Pogo'’s Mining Trip \ Mr Ww. 


Pogo's Sky Ride 
‘The detailed illustrations on 
the inside front and back covers 
add to the completeness of the 
descriptions in the printed 
peges. . 

In great demand have been 
copies of a series of sclence 
books published by — Charles 
Scribner & Co. “The Wonder- 
world of Science” comes in elght 
different levels of reading from 
Science Readiness to Books 

jal also 


are, “Woodcraft”, “Needlecraft” 
and “Leathercratt” published. 
by the Webb Publishing Co. 
“Christmas Everywhere”, “Hel- 
gh-Ho for Hallowe'en, “A Young 
Boys of to Do” 
and “Games and Stunts for, all 
Occasions” are full of ideas and 
suggestions. 

It is gratifying to note the 
steady demand for the classics 
and other books which require 


J. Morrison then in- 
troduced the Fire Chief Mr. 
Vance, and Fireman Dravelle of 
the Belleville Fire Department, 
He expressed his appreciation 
their interest in the Ontario 
School for the. Deaf. and. in 
helping our pupils to be more 
careful with fire: The prize 
winners and their awards were: 
For the essay contest— 
Mildred Laffrenier—a pair. of 
— slippers. 
Stella Graziano—a pearl 
\ necklace, 
Gerald Martel—a flashlight. 
ir the poster contest— 
Billy Hemphill—a camera, 
Burton Foster—y pullover 
sweater, 
Ellen Zwarych—a pullover 
sweater. 
Fernand Beaulne—a flash- 
ght. 
A very hearty clap of hands 
thanked the firemen for their 
ess. 


careful reading, We might Ust yindn 


some of thase books whose titles 
appear’ most frequently on the 
borrowers’ cards. 

Robinson Crusoe 

‘The Black Arrow 

Cases of Sherlock Holmes 

David Copperfield 

Christmas Carol 

Laura Was My Camel 

King of the Anderson City 

‘Young Nathan 

Pico and the Silver Mountain 

Kidnapped 

Pierre and Nonette 


Three Men in a Boat 

It has been sald that “Reading 
maketh a full man", Few ave- 
nues of learning offer more {n- 
formation and more enjoyment 
than the reading of good books, 
good magazines and good news- 
papers. CAH. 


FIREMEN’S AWARDS 
PRESENTED AT ASSEMBLY 
‘The pupils of the Interme- 

diate and Senior’ Departments 
held a joint assembly at one 
o'clock on the afternoon of De- 
cember the sixth, 

‘The singing of the Christmas 
carols, “Away in a Manger”, 
“gilent Night" and “The First 
Noel" was enjoyed. The coloured 
sides of, the Shepherds, the 
Wise Men‘and the manger scene 
at Bethlehem provided a sult- 
able setting for the Christmas 
music. 

Birthday greetings were ex- 
tended to Mary Penfold, oe 
Glen 


luncheon will be served in the 


* Home Economics room on De- 
_ cember" 7, 


_ The Sentor pupils who re- 
celved birthday wishes 
were: Eunice Richardson, Rita 
Robinson, Joyce Rath, Joe Wil- 
son, Leonard Heppner, Arthur 
Gravelle, Mario Micetick and 
Lillian MeOrmond. They will 
have thelr luncheon on Decem- 
ber 14. 

‘Among the announcements 
was a slide showing a picture of 


Rudolph, the red-nosed rein- 
deer, asking Wf the O.S.D. boys 
and girls fad written o short, 


letter to Santa Claus. 


. The coloured film “Tomor- 
row's “Timber” was then shown. 
Is was one of several films rec- 
elved each week from the 
Department of Educction and 
showed how easily forset fires 


timber, the spolling of the soll, 
the drying-up of the streams 
and rivers, the loss of jobs and 
the danger to the lives of an- 
imals and people make the 
Brevention of fires very import- 
ant 


‘The meeting closed with the 
wish for a Merry Christmas and 
8 Happy New Year to each pupil 
from the Supérintendent and all 
the Staff. CAH 


TWO FALLACIES 
In the education of the deaf,” 
two fallacies stand out. 
‘The one Is, most deaf people 


, think that a deaf person is a 


certain success as a teacher, 

The other 1s, most people 
think that a hearing child of 
deaf parents !s automatically a 
Standout as teacher or execu- 
tive. 

‘The fallacies come in, in both 
cases, because only social ac- 
complishments are considered. 

The ability to teach well is 
something of a scientific ac- 
complishment or skill, The deat 
person may have this skill, or 
he may not have it, as 1s true of 
everybody else, too. But he does 
not have it just because he Is 
deat, 

In the case of hearing child- 
ren of deaf parents, the matter 
of birth, and ensuing associa~ 
tion with deaf parents in youth, 
develops special social graces or 
behavior. The lone ability to 
talk fluently with the deaf, how- 
ever, is not of Itself a aign of 
teaching ability, or executive 
Dower. It is mainly a social ac- 
complishment and may, or may 
not, be accompanted with pro- 
fessional training, skill, or abl- 
lity in educational work among 
the deaf. 

Consequently, the ability to 
converse fluently with the deaf 
should never be taken as the 
sole guide in evaluating an 
educator of the deat, 


—lowa Hawkeye. 


i 


role of altar boy. One of King 


the passages 

different ‘angels’. There were 
alight evidences of ‘Mike fright’ 
from two girls who were speak- 
sing to a capacity audience for 
the first time, but they carried 
on like veterans and won well 
merited applause. 

As usual the production was 
‘under the capable direction of 
Miss Keeler whose lavish cos- 
tumes defy descriy ‘They 
have to be seen to appre 


representing. They = 


‘for a 

-part in the Nativity 
coveted honour, and, since it ts 
0, they must try to be worthy 

of it. 

‘And so, as the last notes of 
Adeste Fidelis died away, and 
angels departed 


/KNOW THYSRLF AND THY 
vf NEIGHBOR 
V py BORIS V. MORKOVIN, FED. 


From tomorrow on you will 
be facing a serious personal pro- 
blem. You wil pate, to a 
king good in world run 
the hearing people. According 
to the testimony of many com- 

the deaf and the hard of 
jhearing excel the average hear- 
ing people as workers, by thelr 
attentiveness, loyalty, and 
work. But to meke a success in 
this complex, everchanging 


cooperate with the hearing 
world. ei 
Even if your speech ts not per- 
fect, you can make your work be 
appreciated because of your 
akill and knowledge; you can 


sentence construction, you can 
develop your power of influence 
upon other people. In order to 
reinforce this power you have to 
learn to your ideas in 
terms of thelr thinking; in 
short, you must learn to know 


eq YOUF neighbor. 


‘When I came to the United 


th Btates I hed to learn the hard 


way. Until I learned to identity 
myself with the attitudes, cos- 
tums, and ways of living of my 
American neighbors, my words 
sometimes Incked effectiveness 
in conversation. The situation 
improved, however, when I 
learned to know my friends and 


with people and participate 
with them in everyday life sit~ 
uations, and observe their dally 
attindes and reactions, The abil- 
ity to size up different Ufe sit- 
uations and intentions of other 
people is also the basis of sus- 
cceastul Upreading. 

‘The knowing of your neighbor 
fs not complete unless at the 
same time you learn to know 
yourself better. You have to dis- 
cover your abilities, so that you 
can develop your assets and ap- 
ply them in different situations: 
you have to find out, without 
‘trying to fool yourself the 


hard strong and weak points of your 


own character, We can divide 
our weak points into two types: 

1 Chronfe Handicaps, We 
cannot cure deafness or remove 
it by magic, Therefore, we have 
to try to make an asset of this 
ability, as many deaf and hard 


to of hearing people have done; 


compensate for your disadvan--amongst these, some even have 


tages. You will have to go an 


become national or worrd tead- 


nature and the world. 

II. Correction, Weaknesses 
and Habits. If we really want to 
succeed in fe, we can change 
our habits of doing things im- 
perfectly, of thinking confused- 
ly, of feeling selfishly. Many of 
us cannot see ourselves as we 
really are; not too many people 


hard learn, to use self-criticism. We 


find too many people, whether 
‘they hear well or not, who take 
themselves too seriously. They 
carry through their lives a chip 
on their shoulders; they insist 
that the world owes them a liv- 
ing. There is danger that some 
of us may develop an inferiority 
complex and lose confidence In 
ourselves; or what Is equally 
bad, we assume a superiority 
complex and become belligerent 
and aggressive. How many of us 
go from one extreme to another 
in our emotions, In one minute 
‘we fly to the peak of excitement 
and enthusiasm and in the next 
minute we plunge to the depths 
of despondency and despair. 
Modern psychology and psy- 
chiatry have developed methods 
of mental hygiene to help us. 
‘The world we live in today Is 
dificult, but worth living in and 
understanding. We can greatly 
improve our Living provided that 
‘the buman race achieves, even- 
tually, a real peace on earth. 
‘The reward for your persistence 
in self-improvement and under- 
standing of other people will be 
the enrichment of your life; you 
will Increase your sense of se- 
curity and self-confidence, and 
enjoy this world better. 
—The Volta Review. 


VOIGE IN THE SILENCE 

‘The’ Rotarian. for January, 
1950, carried a series of photos, 

deaf children in the 
Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York, using hearing alds. 
Similar picturs might have been 
taken in the OSD. or other 
1) for the deaf on this con- 
ent. While we cannot repro- 
duce the pictures from The 
Rotarian the story under the 
heading, Voice in the Silence” 
will be of interest to our read- 
ers. 

“You've been at the movies 
when the sound suddenly went 
dead but the pleture rolled on. 
Instantly the “real” people on 
the screen became mere pan- 
tomimes--laughing, slamming 
doors, and pacing the floor in 
utter silence. 

To a deaf child the whole 
world must be something like 
that. Everything moves but 
nothing makes a ‘noise. And 
when he learns t life is full 
of sounds--that he himself has 
@ voice he has never used be- 
cause he has never heard it-- 
he often grows resentful and 
antagonistic. 

Happily, much of this is 
changing. Selence and educa- 
tion are bringing a “voice” in- 
to this realm of silence. Chil- 
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dren sre being trained to sub- 
stitute other senses--aight and 
touch particularly-- to make up 
for a-lack of hearing. They 
“see” conversation by means of 
Up reading, and they speak by 
imitating the “feel of words. 
‘This new technique has been 
put to work in a great many 


parts of the world, in many’ 


cases with the ald of Rotary 
Clubs. 

‘The Lexington School for the 
Deat in New York City, where 
these photographs were taken, 
‘1s an example. There an wrray 
of scientific instruments aids 
the specially trained teacher. 
‘The audiometer determines how 
little, if any, hearng remains, 
and the 22 classrooms have sep- 
arate amplification units, in- 
cluding individual microphones, 
earphones, and phonographs 
that are ‘piped” Into the system 
to make use of that hearing. 

These are the tools. Except 
for them, everything in 
schools for the deat ‘nor 
mal”. For the fondest hope of 
the deaf child ts a normal life. 
With science helping, he stands 
a better chance of leading one. 


FRUSTRATION 
The Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary states that to frustrate 
means to balk, baffle, neutralize, 

counteract or disappoint. 
Sometimes the worrled or de- 


have gone unrewarded. Plans 
have not matured. Hopes have 
not been realized. Every ap- 
parent angle has been tried 
with negative results. 

It ts true that there is such @ 
thing as frustration but a lot of 
it is due to lack of sufficient 
tmagination, concentration, dil- 
igent application or some other 
similar cause. It should be re- 


membered that for every pro- 


blem there is an answer, Some- 
times the search for the answer 
is discouraging. Tt is protracted 
and does not seem to lead any- 
where, but there is an answer. 
Finding the answer may be dif- 
ficult but the search will be re- 
warded If it is d!ligently contin- 
ued and enough imagination 
and resourcefulness are applied 
to the search. The Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police have a re- 
putation for getting thelr man. 
‘The answer 1s that they never 
quit. 

‘Do not be frustrated. If you 
cannot get through, try to BO 
around. Think about !t. Some- 
times two minds are better than 
one, There is an answer to your 
problem. Do not let the search 
for the answer get you down. 
Sooner or later a clue or en- 
couragement of some kind will 
present itself and stimulate you 
to go further, perhaps in a dlf- 
ferent direction to what you 
followed before. The answer is 
there. Try to find it. Don't give 
way to frustration. —Bylva. 


THE SAYING OF OMAR TEN, 
AL HALIF. 

Four things come not back: 

‘The spoken word; 

The sped arrow; 

‘Time past; 

‘The neglected opportunity. 


sce 


| 


re 


‘THE CANADIAN 


peared 
in The Globe and Mall, Toronto 
on December’ 30, "1949 Also on 
the same page were beveral 


Ms, cuts, “including pictures of 
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THE KING’S MESSAGE 
‘His Majesty, King George VI 
broadcast to the world and es- 
pecially to the British Common- 
wealth on Christmas Day. “Here 
at Sandringham", he sald, “‘the- 
Queen and I are very glad to 
Have with us both the oldest 
member (his mother, Queen 
Mary) and the youngest mem- 
ber (Prince Charles} ,of our 
family and we would like to 
share our Christmas joys with 
you all wherever you may be, 
Who are listening to me now” 
“Tf we can carry this spirit of 
Christmas along with us 
through 1950, ft will not only 
make life easier for those 
around us, but we shall be giv- 
ing strength to that wider fam- 
tly of the whole British Com- 
monwealth which depend for 
{ts vitality upon the health of 
all its members”. 


« THE COST OF EDUCATING 
DEAF CHILDREN 

In one.of our exchanges rece~ 
ived recently a denominational 
school reported on its cost of 
operation stating-that at pres- 
ent it costs the school $1000:00 
per child per year for board, 
housing, and tuition. 

‘The article further states 

that costs for two neighbouring 
schools are $1600. and $2000. 
per child while the cost for a 
private school. for the deat in 
the middle west {s $2400. per 
child per year. 
. ‘The denominational school 
quoted these figures in making 
an sppeal for donations from 
Individuals to carry on Its work. 
‘The Ontario School for the 
Deaf, being supported ‘entirely 
by the Province of Ontario, 
operates at a cost somewhat 
less than do the schools of the 
United States, listed above. 
Nevertheless the cost is great, 
which should remind parents, 
teachers and others of the im- 
portance of regularity of at- 
tendance and efficiency in the 
work of educating deaf chil- 
dren. 


former students of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, at work. 


“WORK OF NATIONAL 
SOCIETY” 


At Sunnybrook Hospital 
there is a room about 12 feet 
square. When you enter it, op- 
pression, falls heavily upon your 
shoulders. It’s a sound-deaden- 
ed room. In it, the men who 
have been deafened by disease 
or disaster are tested to, find 
how -muech heating they have 
left. An audiometer operator 
sends, through something re-. 
sembling a radio with ear- 
Phones, sounds of carefully 
calibrated volume. When, the 
patient hears a sound in either 
ear, he presses an electric. but- 
ton. fi 

But it is the sense of oppress- 
fon that impresses the casual 
visitor. With, the door shut, the 
hearing person, slowly but sure- 
ly, begins to understand what 
it is to be deaf, to hear no- 
thing, to be cut off from the 
rest of the world. - 

‘The Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs has made a grant to the 
National Society of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing. The so- 
clety deals with civilian. ap- 
plicants as well as veterans. In. 
the past nine years it has found 
jobs for. more than 1,500 per- 
sons. ig Director E. B. 
Lally, Toronto—formerly a 
teacher in the Ontario School . 
for the Deaf at Belleville—ex- 


cost of only 75 cents apiece. For 
he recommends 


goal to which wetare | 
pushed. We just keep 


ly 
others, hearing ‘being 
aids. For those who have rushing along in a confused 


lost their hearing, he suggests 
courses in lip-reading. One man 


hearing. 
Most: victims of loss of hear- 
lose the faculty 
disease, congenital or 
infected. Lawrence Parker 
placement officer of the society, 
lost’ his hearing ss a boy throu: 


state of never having time to 
do the things that seem to be 


-who was helped by the society pressing upon us.. 


Twentieth-century living ke- 


it 
the only certainty is’ change. 
We are not highly-enough de- 
veloped-to feel comfortable. 
‘We are yictims of a mounting 
-tension) We have diMculty in 
relaxing. We feel that we are 


gh a herditary ailment. Undis--not quite as quick as we should 


mayed by the loss, he has been 
successful in placing many of 
his fellow-sufferers in jobs 
through the co-operation of 
‘Toronto industries,” 

And he claims this for the 
deaf and hard of hearing: They 
are more alert to such things 
as traffic hazards because. of 
their disability. The deaf who 
drive motor vehicles are part- 
teularly vigilant. The have few 
accidents: They make thelr eyes 
serve overtime. 

Onte, though. Parker was a 
bit shaken. He had placed two 
handsome girls In an industry 
where they operated machin- 
ery. The personnel manager was 
a bit upset. The girls talked too 
much, Both’ were masters of 
the sign alphabet. Their fellow- 
workers wanted to learn. And 
when they were talking on their 
fingers they could not, of cour- 
se, be working. Parker got on 
the Job, explained the situation 
and the interest in the sign 
manual, at that plant, quickly 
languished. 

‘The soclety urges the study 


be in grasping ‘tl We are 
sensitive, and doubtful, and in 
a hurry. Our high-strung ner- 
‘Yous systems are on a perpetual 
binge. We have no time for the 
repose that is necessary if we 
are to see the stars. 

A curious symptom’ is that 
people, talk more than.they did 
of “next”. and less of things 
done, It's always the “next” 
job, or “next” week, or the 
“next” problem to be tackled.” 
Having reached a destination 
-we try to cut down our “turn 
around” time so that we may 
sail-off quickly to the next port. 

‘David Seabury, in his excel- 
lent. advice on How_to Worry 
Successfully reduces the whole 
business to this: “Frenzied toll 
has long been a curse in Ameri- 
ca. though often praised a3 = 
virtue." He quotes Longfellow: 
“But they, while their compan- 
fons- slept, were tolling upward 
in-the night." Then Seabury 
adds: “Nonsense. They were 
digging their.graves." 

It fs sad but true that the per- 
sons held up by our culture as 


plains that it is difficult for Of Mp-reading, rather, than of most praiseworthly and desir- 


deaf or partially deaf 


the sign manual, The Up-read- 


able are the very people who 


to get employment for them- &F can follow the conversation are most likely to overdo the 


selyes. z 
They try to show they under- 
stand all of the questions dl- 
rected to them, in an interview 
with a personnel manager. But, 
usually, they don’t hear all the 
questions, Hence, in Toronto, 
Lawrence B. Parker arranges 
the interviews and. frequently, 
plains beforehayd, the degree 
of handicap unde? which the- 
Prospective employee 1s labor- 
ing. Bag 
‘There is a distinctién, be- 
tween the deaf and the ha 
of hearing. The hard of hearing 
are those who still associate 
with hearing society. The deaf 
cannot hear anything directed 
to them. Most of the deaf—and 
the very hard of hearing, too— 
are competent lp readers. 
Clayton Stewart. general se- 


“eretary for the national group 


recommends a hearing ald for 

any applicant who can disting-* 
ulsh sound, whether he or she | 
can distinguish words or not. 

But the deaf, among them- 

Selves, frequently resort to sign 

language to convey -informat- 

ton, while the hard of hearing 

will make every effort to hear 
what is being said to them. 

In Toronto, the society has 
consultant Dr. G. A. Fee. Dr. 
Fee makes otological and audio- 
metric, tests. For"some of the 
luckier applicants he has been 
able to prescribe tiny inserts 
which replace prceume at a 


of hearing companions; the 
sign manual tends to cut off the 
deaf or hard-of-hearing person 
from the unhand‘capped. 

It ts the society's alm to en- 
courage the handicapped to 
take as large a share in society 
and in life as they can. E. B. 
Lally stoutly denies the ‘society 
4s finding-jobs for the deaf and 
hard of hearing—it 1s looking 
for employment for indivjduals. 
‘Thelr handicap is incidental; 
they must stand or fall on 
their own, individual merits. 
—The Globe and Mail, Toronto 


LET'S SLOW DOWN 

When Dale Carnegie wrote 
hhis latest book he started out 
by saying its purpose was not 
to tell something new, but to 
remind you of what you already 
know and to kick you in the 
shins and inspire you to do 
something about applying it. 

‘This Monthly Letter does not 
set Itself up as a confident 
counsellor in mental and phy- 
sical health, but merely at- 
tempts to break down a pro- 
blem that bedevils every adult 
person in Canada, and no one 
more than the business man. 

‘The problem is the feeling of 
being pushed. For ten years it 
has been becoming progressi- 
vely worse. We cannot put our 
finger with certainty on any- 
thing that ts cpusing it; we can- 
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pace of life. They are consclen- 
tious, painstaking and inde- 
fatigable in thelr work; they 
shave a strong sense of social 
responsibility; they assume 
more than their share of com- 
munity tasks. 

Teachers, maintaining dis- 
cipline in a restive young race; 
doctors trying to cope with 
crowded reception rooms; sten- 
ographers who must do so many 
words a minute if they are to 
get thelr work out; telephone 
operators whose must 
keep pace with conversation; 
business men rushing from piled 
-up desks to. business conference 
lunches and back again; farm- 
ers deprived of help by the lure 
of city Ufe; all these are ex- 
amples of high-tension living. 
And social affairs take their toll, 
too. Even small talk makes a de- 
mand on nervous energies. 

Ofen people in all good faith 
deny that they are under any 
tension, The state has become 
chronic with them, and they are 
not aware of it. But to the keen 
observer there ure signs: un- 
neessary hand-waving and pen- 
cil-tapping, wrinkled foreheads, 
frowns, vacant stares, restless- 
ness, —Taken from the Royal 
Bank of Canada Monthy Letter. 


Temptation rarely comes in 
working hours. It 1s‘ln their lel- 
sure time that men are made or 
marred. —W. M. Taylor 


Editor's Note: 


presented in, the school audi- 
torlum on! the: afternoon and 
Décember: 


evening, ‘Déct 
below. All-pupils were, assem- 
bled for the programme-in the 


evening consisting of the gen- 
eral ‘public, 

As in former years the Nativ- 
ity Play was presented with 
Great skill and effectiveness 
and: too much praise cannot be 
extended to Miss Keeler and Mr. 
Gordon’ and all who assisted 
them’ in’ its. presentation. An 
important’ feature of‘the Play 
this year was the reading of the 
Biblical Selections by six con- 
genttally deaf pupils. 

CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Friday, December Sth, 1949 
Ontarlo School for the Deaf 
PROGRAMME 


on ‘Whistling Wind’ 
(Pupils of 4-A Intermediate) 
Picture ‘The Nativity 
‘Trio .... ‘Away in a Manger’, 


(Mildred “Laffrenter,. Vivian 
*"” Curtis; Michael Dodd. 
‘The Wise Men 
cso (Christmas Advice’ 
(Joyce Bertling) 
Picture...On the Hills of Judaen 
Carol - ‘silegt Night” 
PART It 
A Nativity Play 
Adapted and Directed by 
‘MISS H. KEELER. 


Picture 
Bolo | 


Music and Dialogue arranged by 
MR A. GORDON 
‘This Pageant is a portrayal of 
the events leading up to the 
birth: of Christ as recorded in 
the Bible. Immediately preced- 
ing-each scene, the following 
students will read the portion 
of scripture: describing ;the 
scene that follows:— Dolores 
Henault, Gertrude McCourt, 
Elaine .Garmett, Lula Vorvis, 
and Maureen MacDonald. David 
Elliott reads the Epilogue. bs 
SCENE I. THE ANNUNCIATION 
Mary ........ Jean MacDougall 
Angel of Annuncation 
Lula Vorvis. 
(Music—‘Ave_Maria’— 
MRS. M, DAVIDSON) 
SCENE Il. "i 
‘THE ARRIVAL AT THE INN 
Inn Keeper Fernand Beaulne. 
Publicans ....Gerald Martel, 
Peter Klym. 


4 
Roman Soldiers . Arthur 
*Gravelle, Connie Clarke. 
Charles 


‘Tax Payers. .... 

Denomme, James McAlpine. 
Joseph............ Emerson Leslie. 
Mary. Jean MacDougall. 

SCENE II. 
ON THE HILLS OF JUDAEA 
Shepherds . Peter DeRose, 


Jim Harris, Wilmot Scott, Rot 
ert Renout, James Baskerville, 
Glen Garrett. 

Young Shepherd . 


Robert Reld. 

Herald Angel isjocrov see 
Dolores Henault. 

Heavenly Host Vera Cork, 
Stella Graziano, Lillian McOr- 
mond, Ellen Zwarych, Lois Mc 
Farland, Iona Mulr, Elaine 


9th is given. 


~ ‘THE CANADIAN 


Garnett, Verna Martin, Gert- 
rude McCourt, Enilly Wilson. 

(Music—'While Shepherds Wa- 

tched’—TEACHERS’ CHORUS) 

SCENE Iv. 

* KING HEROD'S COURT 


Mave Girls ...... ‘Margaret 
Schneller, Ruth Massicotte. 
‘Wise Men ...... Billy Munroe, 


Ross Willson, Bruce MacCrindle. 
‘THE NATIVITY 


SCENE V. 
Mary . 
Joseph 
Guardain Angels..Lula Vorvis 

Dolores Henault. 

Zennie 


Cherubs ...... Stus, 
Peter Grant, June Braden, 
Shepherds ....... P. DeRose, J. 
Harris, W. Scott, R. Renowt, 
‘J. Baskerville, G. tt. 
Young Shepherd ..Robert Reid 
‘Wise Men B. Munroe, 


ziano, L. McOrmond, 
Zwarych, L. McFarland, I. 

Muir, E. Garnett, V. Martin, 

E. Wilson, F. Gregory, J. 

Thaw, O. Clelland. J. McPher- 

son, R. Chupik, J. Redekop, 

M. MacDonald, L. Cayer. M. 
Shkutovich, M. Gallant, A. Al- 

Un, J. Laidlaw. 

(Muslc—Bilent Night’, ‘We 

‘Three Kings’, ‘Adeste Fidelis’ 

‘TEACHERS’ CHORUS) 

A VISIT TO CLARKE SCHOO} 
FOR THE DEAF = 

+ One often wonders if realiza- 

tion will measure up to antiel- 

pation. Often it does not. This 

time, however, it did. I had 

wanted to visit the Clarke 

School for the Deaf for a long 

time and, at Inst, the oppor- 

tunity came to do so. 

On Monday, November 14th at 
9 am. I arrived at the school 
where the Superintendent, Dr, 
Relter, started me off on a 
inspiring three-day visit. 

My first day was spent in the 
classes of the Junior School, my 
second in the Intermediate 
School, and my third in the 
Senior School. 1 was immedi- 
ately struck with the consis- 
tently small classes of from 5 to 
8 pupils. It was easy to see that 
@ great deal more indivdual at- 
tentlog could be given to each 
pupil than in classes of 12 pu- 
pills, A great deal of stress is put 
‘on the use of group hearing aids 
with even the youngest child- 
ren and with even the most sev- 
erely deaf. Auditory training Is 
apparently a major plank in 
their educational platform. 
From the results obtained, I am 
sure it is a most valuable ‘one. 
In each class that I observed, a. 
copy of the audiograms of each 
child was given to me. I was 
Uterally amazed at the response 
of the children using the hear- 
ing ald alone (eyes closed) es- 

those with as much as 
@ 96 or 100 db. loss. 

Each classroom had @ group 
aid. Some of these had the us- 
ual sized head sets, made of 
plastic; some had over-sized ear 
pleces made of soft rubber 
whieh completely covered the 
entire outer ear; and some had 


individual ear ‘molds fitted to’ 
‘the pupil. As one of the staff 


evident that this intensive use 


of hearing aids was a major fac- 
tor in obtaining such natural 
speech from the children. An- 
other major factor which was 


only every teacher, but by other 


of the school. Since” 


the pupils live in a twenty-four 
speech-hearing en- 


resch the senior department, 
their speech and language 
seems to be as good as that of 
normal hearing children of the 
same age. , 

Dr. Reiter kindly allowed me 
to sleep at the school, so I had 
ample opportunity to see the 
pupils not only in the class- 
rooms, but at their organized 
sports, at their unorganized 
play, at meals, at study hours, 
and in their free time. I stayed 
in Rogers Hall where the oldest 
Pupils live. In the three days of 
my visit, I confess that I rather 
hoped that I would see at least 
one teeny weeny sign make its 
appearance somewhere in, or 
around those buildings. But no; 

“twas not to be. T didn’t see even 
one. The staff is justly proud of 
the almost miraculous results 

ol by intensive 
work with speech and lip read- 
ing, and the absolute elimina- 
tion of signs. 

T wondered how the students 
got along amongst themselves 
without signs, so. I slipped into 
the senfor boys common room 
supper and before study 


boys asking innumerable ques- 
tions of one of their number 
who had just acquired a small 
le typewriter. All these 
activities were so interesting 
that,I was completely ignored. 
Evel ly one of the older boys 
began me questions 
about Canada and the School 
in Belleville. After this little 
chat, he asked me to follow 
him to another part of the 
room where he proudly show- 
ed me the Honour Roll. 
When I asked him what it 
meant, (I already knew) he 
gave me a long lecture on the 
merits of the oral system for 
the deaf, and how he 

tried to encourage the younger 


, children to use speech and lp 


reading to the utmost. He told 
me that those students who 
make the most effort to use 
speech and lip reading through- 
out the week, are eligible for 
that week's honour roll. If 
a student was discovered us- 
ing a algn at any time or place 
during the week, either in or 
or out of school, his name 
would not appear. The lad told 
me that there was a great deal 
of rivalry between the senor 
boys and the senior girls over 
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who would have the greater 
number of names on the Hon- 
our Roll. His name, I noticed, 
was on. the Honour Roll every 
week since school had started 
in September. 


I was particularly interested 
in Miss Dallett's program in 
Rhythm Work. Here, too, the 
accent was put on the listening 
attitude. By the time the stud- 
ents were in the Senior Depart- 
ment, they seemed to have an 
appreciative knowledge of mu- 
sic and its application to songs 
and dances 


In my visit trom room to 
room and class to class, I was 
surprised to see how little the 
teachers used the blackboards. 
The pupils’ ability to Up read 
was so good that the teacher 
rarely, If ever, had to write what 
was being said on the slate. 

I was envious, also, of their 
Ubraries. ‘Their out-of-school 
reading is another major plank 
in thelr educational platform. 
The well stocked lbraries, give 
them ample choice to select the 
books which appeal to them. 
Incidentally, one of the boys 
had been reading up on several 
books on the science of electro 
magnetism, and, since {t was 
‘International Book Week’, had 
made a display table for the 
school exhibit on which were 
the books he had read, (They 
looked pretty deep to me.) and 
various exhibits of articles in 
which electro magnets play a 
part in their operation. 

Everyone on the staff was 
very Kind to me during my 
short visit, and if they could 
know just how inspired they 
made me feel, I am sure my 
feeble words of thanks to them 
would really make them happy. 
Having seen what can be-sc- 
complished by intensive work 
and enthusiasm for a~ worthy 
cause in a school like Clarke, 
I am certain that, even under. 
the not quite so perfect con- 
ditions. here, that I’ can get 
better results in my own work 
by a more conscientious effort 
on my part. I certainly intend 
to try. 8. A.G. 


DR. SILVERMAN VISITS 
EUROPE 


Dr. S. Richard Silverman, 
Director of Central Institute for 
the Deaf, spent the month of 
May in Europe, visiting various 
institutions and addressing a 
number of organizations. While 
in London, he spoke before the 
Section on Otology of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, the In- 
stitute of Laryngology and Oto- 
logy at the University of Lon- 
don, and the National Institute - 
for the Deaf. In;,the Nether- 
lands, Dr. Silverman, addressed 
audiences at the Universities in 
Groningen and Utrecht. Cop- 
enhagen, Denmark, was on his 
itinerary as well as Stockholm, 
Sweden, where he visited D 
Gunnar Holmgren and his stat, 
‘and the Laboratories,. clinics, 
and schools for the deaf. 

‘The Volta Review. 


‘The best preparation for godd 
work tomorrow is to do good 
work today; the best prepara- 
tion for life in the hereafter 1s 
to live now, —Bibert Hubbard. 


In some named form of toll, 
From the sclentist in his quiet 


‘And mang are the tasks men do, 1% 


“the greater and the less 


‘Yet none can claim = prouder 2! 


task ; 
‘Than he who .serves the 
Press! 


Saga and song, knowfeldge and 


And history's precious stor?, 
AN these, the Printing Press 
sets free 
All these and so much 
more, 


For homes are blessed by Holy 


Set by the printer’s hand 
And Uves enriched and new 
light brought, 
‘To this, and every, land. 


Mighty dts volce, far flung its 
+ power, 
‘The ‘whole wide world its 


span, 
Moulding the fe of each pass- 
. ing hour, 
Servant and master of 
man! . 

—Norman Sampson 
all 
PRINTING 
Printing is one of the trades 
which 1s taught at the OSD: 
Few people realize the im- 

of this trade and how 


¥ 


fications necessary 
Its’ advantages and disadvan- 


that time the trade has grown Ontario 


‘until today the number of jobs 
available in the printing indus- 
are many and varied. 

‘In the composing room the 
worker may be a layout man, a 
a notype, 
intertype or monotype operat 
a ludlow operator,.a machin! 
‘& proofreader, a copyholder, 
make-up or a stone-man. In the 
pressroom, workers may be pa- 
per cutters, folder operators, 
forwarding operators, binders, 


laundry lists, calendars an 
greeting cards, maps, music, 
wall paper, telephone books, 


birth, marriage and death no-. 


tices. Literally from the cradle 
to the grave printing enters into 
the daily lives of us all. Almost 
50,000 people in Canada are em- 
ployed in the printing trades 
for # total salary and wage bill 
of about'$90,000,000. annually. 
What ts, the nature of the 
work? ‘The printer's job varies 
greatly depending on the size of 


the 


cause he may 
perform any one 
#0. operations needed. tov bring 
copy to a finished product. 
he, ony 


a 


What, Sort of working con- 
ditions ‘prevail in the print- 
ing trade? Printing is an 
indoor Job. Some operatars of 
machines are réquired to sit 
all day but at most jobs the 
workers stand or move about... 


Working hours may be any- . 


where from 40 to 48 hours a 
week. Most shops give bolidays 
with pay. Larger. shops may in- 
sist on walon membership for 
all workers but most small 
shops are not yet unionized. 


One of the most important 
qualifications needed is a good 
general education and special 
ability in English. Language is 
the chief tool of the printer. He 
must be reasonably healthy. 
Defective eyesight or any dis- 
ability of the hands will be ser- 
fous handicap; the printer must 
“have free and nimble use of 
“fingers and thumbs. Colour- 
blindness excludes one from a 
modern press-room and. left 
handedness is a serious hand- 
leap in the composing yoom. 
‘The printer must be neat and 
tidy. He must be absolutely 
honest and trustworthy because 
often his work will be of a con- 
fidential naturé. 


School for the Deaf 
offer an’ industrial course. in 
printing which is an excellent 
preparation for apprenticeship. 
‘After leaving school appren- 
tigeship in a 

office is required fo1 


ona 
journey man. 


the 
large 


“What is the pay?” ts an im- 
portant question to the boy a- 
bout to enter any trade. In 
1946 the Federal Department 
of Labour gave the following 
table of weekly wal for Jour- 
neymen compositors, pressmen 


“These rates of pay have in- 


creasd somewhat 

four years.” 
What are the advantages and 

disadvantages of the trade? 


Printing offers a wide range 
of activity to the worker. There 
{ constant development of new 
ideas. Work is usually regular 
and pay and working condi- 
tions are more or less stand- 
ardized. On the negative side 
the work is practically all in- 
doors and mostly under artife- 
ial light. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to work under pressure as 
there is a strict time Umit es- 
pecially in printing plants 
which put out a regular daily 
or weekly publication. 


‘The printing trade seems to 
have a special attraction for its 
workers, 

“once a printer slways 8 
printer" is a slogan often heard 
‘and {t is a fact that once a 
worker has worked at the trade 
for sometime he usually spends 
the rest of life working either 
directly at the trade or at some 
allied branch. —F. PG. 


in the last 


BOYS' SPORTS 
by JOHN BOYD 
Before Christmas the boys 
completed thelr intramural 
basketball schedules. With this 
long pre-season practice espe- 
cfally for the older boys. I am 
forward to ‘a powerful 
Jr, COBS.A. entry this year. 


In the Int. group there were 
six teams each of which played 
“thirty games. Most of these boys 
are playing for the first time 
and as the season progressed, 80 
did thelr skill. The final result 
was a tie between the “Mules” 
captained by C. Beaumont and 
the “Lions” captained by B. 
Foster. The final game was very 
close and C. Beaumont, as he 
had done all season, led his 
team to the championship. 


‘The champions are; C. Beau- 
mont, (capt.), R. Reld, G. Drury, 
J. Carey, G. Graydon and R. 

re, 


In the- Sr, group there were 
‘five teams each of which played 
twenty games. At the end of the 
schedule "Ottawa" led by A. 
Gravelle had a decided edge so 
was awarded the laurels. 


‘The champions are; A. Gra- 


velle (capt.), E. Lesile, G. Bea- Gerald 


com, P, DeRose, D. Felker and 
R. Bowman. 

To prove that they were true 
champions, Ottawa played a 
two games series against an 
All-Star team he result of the 
first game wis a 29 to 29 tle and 


team 3 
the undisputable champions all 
the way through the league. 
‘The members of the winning 
team are: Captain—R. Zwarych, 
R Chupik, L. Cayer, J. Kocher, 
E, Wilson, 1. Muir, M. Smith, D. 
Henault, E. Garnett, J. Thaw. 

, Intermediate Volleyball 

Qur intermediate schedule of 
30 games had 30 girls - 
ting. The “Tigers” with M. Fiett 
as captain ended with 28 points, 
the “Lions” with M. O'Neill as 


D. Filer, J. Ball, 8. Warren. 
‘This ls the end of volleyball 
gamies until next year. For we 
are lookng forward to an enthu- 
siastic: season of basketball. 
SENIOR PARTY ENJOYED 
‘The pupils of the Senior 
school have again added a page 
of pleasant memories in their 
book of happy, social’ events. 
This time it was their January 
and. dance held 


During the firat part of the 
evening twenty-one tables of 
rummy were in play. The pro- 
ficlency of some, the quick play- 
ing of others and the thought- 
tal deliberation of the planners 
showed how thoroughly the 
games were enjoyed. 

‘The high score prize was won 
by Joan Laidlaw, while two 
prizes for lucky scores were won 
by Lula Cayer and Gertrude Mc 


mittee, an hour of dancing. was 
enjoyed. 

‘We wish to thank the mem- 
bers of the staff who assisted 
in any way and to congratulate 
the student committees on the 
efficient manner in which they 
carried out their roles, Students 

comm! 


ry Knoch and Connie Clarke. 
a TW. H 


~ 


‘TIONAL _ READING 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


prehension may 
type reading. The basic ditfer- 
ence between recreational read~ 
ing and atudy-type reading les 
in the ease with which the ma- 
terial can be mastered. Any ma- 
terial that Is read easily for the 


. Pleasure that it affords may be 


classed as recreational. Any ma- 
teral that requires real labor for 
mastery falls into the category 
of.- study-type or work-type 
reading. Recreational reading 
may be either factual or fiction- 
al, but it must be read without: 
great difficulty. Material that 
requires a child to keep & dic- 
tionary at hia side, so that he 
can look up meanings for o 


heavy vocabulary of Een 
words, is not recreational. ft will organiza! 


soon be discarded as not being 
worth the effort required to un- 
derstand it. 

Since recreational material 
must be relatively easy. for a 
child, there will be little such 
material available for the deat 
child who never acquires mas~ 
tery of varlous atudy-type skills. 
It is through instraetion in 
atudy-type reading a 
pitrd must be advanced vertl- 
cally so that he becomes more 
and more capable of mastering 
successively more dimfcult ma- 
terlals, Through study-type in- 
struction a. child is taught to 
seek meanings for new words, to 
make efficient use of the dic- 
tlonary, to infer meanings of 
words from context clues, and 
to sense the difference between 
real and superficial comprehen 
sion. The art of true concentra- 
tion must be acquired. Practice 
must be given in finding an- 
swers to specific questions and 
in the use of other techniques 
that are involved in study situa 
tlons. 

“While the child is gaining ma- 
stery of more and more aimeult 


broad enrichment and contact 
with large quantities of mater- 
fals which can be supplied 
through supplementary recrea~ 
ading, This enrichment 


~ THR, CANADIAN 
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his -study-skill level. In, other 
words, the study-type reading 
should also. be. moving shead, 
keeping somewhat beyond the 
recreational reading level, Rec- 
reational material should be a 
grade-level. or more below the 
difficulty of materials than can 
be handled in the 


and classroom 
under direct guidance with the 


use of study sheets. 

If a deaf child never acquires 
more than fourth-grade level 
on study-type reading, he will 
probably never spend his leisure 
hours with books as a form of 
recreation, The mastery of study 
skills paves the way for success 
in recreational reading. The 
failure to achieve such mastery 
makes it rather certain that a 
deaf child will not enjoy read- 
ing in later years. We enjoy do- 
ing what we can do well. Hence, 
the best way to assure enjoy- 
ment of reading !s to teach chil- 
dren how to read so well that 
they find pleasure in doing It. 

“Recreational reading invol- 
ves reading stories for pleasure 
or reading selections to appre- 
ciate humor or beauty of des- 
cription. ‘The important abilities 
called for are factlity in getting 
the general idea of a selection, 
ability to follow a related seque- 
nee of events, and understand- 
ing of the motives and emotion- 
al reactions of the characters. 
Recreational reading does not 
ordinarily demand highly con- 
centrated attention or careful 
tion.” 

‘We should lay the foundation 
for recreational reading through 

. This work can be 
started before a child has any 
real reading ability, Just as the 
hearing child learns to enjoy 
stories that are read or told to 
him, the deaf child can learn 
to appreciate slories that are 
told to him. The deaf child may 
not get every word through ob- 
serving the story teller, but he 
can get the main Ideas, emo- 
tlonal reactions, and a feeling 
for the fact that certain events 
in a story take place in an or- 
derly sequence, The stories used 
at this atage should of course be 
well Ulustrated, so that the chil- 
dren can get clues from the 
pictures as well as from: the 
speaker's lp movements and 
facial expressions. 

Since much of our recreation- 
al reading Is of the narrative 
type which requires some devel- 
opment of one’s tmagination 
for adequate appreciation, we 
should attempt to develop the 
imagination of young deaf chil-. 
dren just as we do with small 
hearing children. Very young 
deaf children can get the idea 
of fantasy and make-believe 
and realixe the difference be- 
tween fact and fiction, that 
which {s real and that which Ls 
only imagined. After reading a 
fictional story, they frequently 
comment, “Not true.” 

‘The success encountered in an 
attempt to recreational 
reading to young deaf children 
will perhaps become more slg~ 
nificant if some personal exper- 
fences with a group of children 
are related. 

In order, to determine to what 
extent these children could un~ 
der ca?eful guidance, develop an 
interest in and love for narra- 


tive reading, arrangements were 
made at. Central Institute for 
the Deaf to have a story hour 
one evening each week. The 
group included five little girls 
ranging in ages from six to eight 
when the program was started. 
The group met in the I 
room of the school, which pro- 
vided a much more home-like 
environment than a regular 
classroom. This particular set- 
ting was of great importance, 
for if, recreational reading ts to 
become what the name implies, 
it must be conducted during 
free hours in a home-like at 
mosphere, not ruring a study 
period formalized by strict rules 
‘and regulations. 


It was extremely Important 
that the interest of the children 
should be immediately aroused. 
Jn order to accomplish this, 
after the reading of the first 
story it was dramatized. The 
speeches of the various char- 
acters in the story were written 
out on separate cards so each 
child could refer to his part 
while acting out the story. The 
children lked taking the parts 
of different characters, so one 
story was often dramatized 
~number of times. In this play 
the children were getting ad- 
ditional practice in reading, not 
from the book but from the in- 
dividual cards. .I¢ one child 
started to speak at the wrong 
time, another child would ind!- 
cate his speech in the book, thus 
showing him the error. This 
early procedure’ aroused interest 
in the story hour. It also deve- 
loped‘an awareness of sequence 
which {s fundamental in a nar- 
tative selection. 

_ ‘The books that were made 
available during the story hour 
were carefully selected for their 
simplicity and appeal to young 
children, At each meeting every 
child was encouraged to choose 
a particular book that she 
thought she would like and 
could understand, and to read 
ft individually, This procedure 
encouraged the children to se- 
lect suitable books and was the 
first step in having them under- 
take @ certain amount of inde- 
pendent reading. The children 
also needed personal encourage- 
ment and individual attention 
so eac§ in turn was permitted 
to read aloud to me at least one 
book that she had selected. 
While one child was thus oc- 
cupied, the other Ittle girls 
read their particular selections 
with a minimum amount of per- 
sonal assistance. 


After the children's. reading 
abilities had increased and they 
had developed greater indepen- 
dence in reading, special guide- 
sheets were prepared for a 
number of books. Each child 
selected a particular book that 
appealed to her and wrote out 
the answers to questions or fil- 
Jed in the blanks on the 
sheet that had been BeePeres 
for that particular ‘The 
children enjoyed the writing, 
although it was kept at a mi~ 
nimum, so that this type of ex- 
ercise waa enthusiastically wel- 
comed. This procedure increased 
the children’s powers of con- 
centration and gave them valu- 
able repetition of the language 
used in the stories. Such addl- 
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tlonal contacts with language 
are always beneficial for the 
deat. a ares 

Although getting details is 
not one of the akills usually 
stressed in recreational reading, 
a deaf child must be encourag- 
ed to comprehend precisely the 
materials that he reads or he 
will start skimming over the 
material with little understand- 
ing or.may merely look at the 
pictures, When he does this, 
there 1s no language develop- 
ment taking place. The ability 
to get details 1s 9 skill that 1s” 
basic for the haaeuorets of all 


his particular skill must be 
stressed in the beginning stages 
of reading with deaf children. 
‘The manner of checking for the 
story hour period was simple 
enough, and the stories were 
easy enough that the work could 
be done with pleasure and 
speed. It did not become study- 
type reading. 

Attention was given to the 
arrangement of facts in 3e- 
quence and to summarizing the 
stories. Checks were made on 
the ability of the children to 
differentiate between fact and 
fiction, to form opinions of the 
characters in the stories, sind to 
classify each story according to 
type. The children often volun- 
teered to label a story as funny, 
‘silly, or sad. ° 

When young children are 
reading for pleasure, there 
should be little or no dictionary 
usage. The selections chosen 
should not be heavily burdened 
with vocabulary and when a 
new word does appear, requiring 
explanation, the person in 
charge should explain It in & 
clear but concise manner and 
let the children move on quick- 
ly with the central theme of the 
story. 

A story hour Is of little value 
unless pupils are also getting 
adequate reading instruction 
during the day in every school 
subject. A story hour. should 
serve a3 a supplement to, not a 
substitute for, the child’s re- 
gular reading program. It 1s 
much easier to develop both 
study-type skills and love for 
recreational reading if one 
starts with very young children 
and moves constantly forward 
in both areas, than {t is to try 
to teach older children to read 
for fun when they haven't even 
learned the essential skills ne- 
eded to succeed in thelr regular 
school subjects. If children 
have adequate instruction at an 
early age and this instruction 
continues through the years, 
the older pupils should be very 
eMfictent in writing summaries 
and in making book reviews for 
thelr supplementary or recrea~ 
tonal reading. 

‘The initial stages of recrea- 
tional reading for hearing child~ 
ren are developed in the home. 
‘There stories are told or read 
to small children. It seems that 
this Is an area in which parents 
of deaf children can also offer 
great assistance to their chil- 
dren if they have the will to do 
it and are offered some guidance 
in how to approach the problem. 
They can begin story telling 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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RECREATIONAL READING 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


+ ..(Continued from page 2) 


+ even before thelr children start 
to school, unless the children 
enter nursery school at avery 
early age. With some guidance, 
parents can continue this as- 

. sistance in recreational reading 
. through all succeeding stages of 

i their children’s development. 
Deaf children have demons- 
\trated their interest in recrea~ 
- ‘tional reading. What has been 
done wth one group can be 
done for other groups. It is an 
‘extremely stimulating exper- 
+ fence to witness the emotional 
“Teactions of these children to 

‘Octional situations, 

—The Volta Review. 


NOW LISTEN CHILDREN 
The Vanishing Goldfish 

Pinkie Paul was a gold fish 

that swam round and round in 

a big glass bowl. He belonged to 

@ Uttle girl named Jean who 

used to smile and smile at Pin- 

kie Paul and felt very badly that 

. the gold fish always looked’ so 

. - sad and pouty. “Perhaps you 

want to see another fish” she 

said and put his bowl in front of 

i a mirror, hoping Pinklé Paul 

would think’ his reflection wag a 

friend. But thongh at e 

was Interested, he didn't look” 

any happier, “Maybe you're tir- 

ed of only eating rice wafers” 

tried Jean. “Well, pretend this 

is sausages and mashed potatoes 

and peas” and she gave him 

. some crumbs, “and this is ice 

cream and THIS ts candy.” But 

the gold fish wouldn't pretend, 
Just pouted, 

know, I'l give you a sun 

: + bath.” But when Jean put him 

P .-~\ ini the hot sun, her Mother told- 

her {t would kill Pinkie Paul, so 

she put him back in his shady 

window. Jean was thred of try- 

Ing to cheer up her gold fish so 

she ran out to play and forgot 

all aout him till the next 

mornifig when she went to feed 


Se But Pinkie Paul was gone. 50 
was the big glass bowl “It 
couldn't have been the cat,” 
Jean sobbed, “eats can't eat 
bowls and. there aren't any 
pieces on the floor, Someone has 
stolen my gold fish.” She could 
hardly wait till noon to tell her 
brother Jimmy when he came 
home from school. When he 
came riding down the street on 
his bike, she ran to meet him. 
“gomeone has stolen ' Pinkie 
. Paul,” she cried, “and the bowl 

too. Go and tell the Police.” 
‘ “Don’t be crazy,” Jimmy told 
~ her, “Your old gold ‘fish ts all 
right.” And he took her into the 
. garage. There in a corner was 
the big bow! with Pinkle Pat 
swimming around. But he was 
no longer alone, for Jimmy had 


- 


creek to keep him company. “I 

fed them some chopped worms 

too,” sald Jimmy, “and Pinkie 

Paul liked {t a lot better than 

your old wafers. I read that in 

= the paper. And maybe he thinks 

the tadpoles are ‘his children, 

4 because, it anid, baby gold fish 

, are black too.” This time when 

| Jean smiled at her gold fish, she 

| < thought he really smiled back 
_J at her. What do you think? 


SS 


brought three tadpoles from the * ( 
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. THE CANADIAN 


A STORY OF OIL 


‘This is w story, of oll 
It starts very early in Canada’s 
history. The first. producing oll 
well on the American continent 
‘was opened in Lambton County, 
‘Ontario in 1858, This was the 
year before the Drst well was 
drilled in the United States. 

It has had many ups and 
downs, but oll 1s so firmly esta~ 


it will hold ‘the centre of the 
natural resource st for many 
a year to come. any other 
substance illustrates so, well how 
sclence and technology may be 
combined to contribute to hu- 
man efficiency and comfort. 

In many enterprises there is 
no substitute for oil It ls a pri- 
mary source of power for indus- 
trial nations, and says an article 
in the ‘New York Times, regard- 
less of any developments that 
now seem Ikely with respect to 
atomic energy, oll will continue 
to hold its importance. 

‘The civilization in’ which we 
live ts predominantly industrial. 
Canada’s economy is coming 
more and more to rely upon a 
pattern of Industrial activity 
which requires an adequate flow 
of power. Blessed above other 
nations Jn the amount of water 
power at hand to produce elec- 
(icity, we have hitherto been 


ol. 

‘Up until a hundred years ago, 
no o8€ bothered much about 
recovering oll from deep in the 
earth. Then James Oakes,’prob- 
ing for coal in Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, came upon a deposit of 
petroleum the consistency of 
treacle. He mentioned It to his 
brother-in-law, a scientist who 
tater became Lord Playfair, who 
brought about the development 
of the oll industry. 2 

At the samé time James H. 
Young, a chemist from Ren- 
frewshire, Scotland, distilled ™il- 
uminating oll from coal, hence 
the common name “coat oil.” 
Abraham Gesner, a Canadian, 
working independently, also 
made oll from coal, and his 
process was put into commercial 
use at Newtown Creek, now a 
part of New York City, in 1854, 
At 14 cents a pint, Gesner’s in- 
vention did not tempt the frugal 
people of the 1850's to stay up™ 
burning midnight ott. 


The Canadian Prospect 

Let us look at the Canadian 
petroleum scene as it has deve- 
loped ‘in recent years. 

The first Alberta ofl boom 
started half a century ago when 
Kootena! Brown and Lafayette 
French saw Indians skimming 
‘the brown sticky liquid off a: 
slough near Pincher Creek. They 
traded a pack-horse for the 
slough, raised capital in Calgary 
starting that city .as.the oll 
capital of Canada) and in 1901 
there was a forest of tents and 
a crowd of drillers. No ol! was 
found. It was many years before 
Gulf Ol was successful in the 
same district, after drilling 12, 
000 feet. 

In May 1914 the first well 
came in at Turner Valley. Up to 
this spring the Valley had yield- 
ed nearly 100 million barrels of 
olf and about 1,500’ billion cubic 


feet of, natural gas. It is esti- 
mated that it scl has in re- 
serve 25 million barrels of oil 
and. 400 billion cubic feet of gas, 
tapped by 278 producing wells. 
Fields outside: Turner Valley 
have grown in importance. 
Conard and ‘Taber fields were 
among major producers in 1946. 
MWoydminster became the centre 
of interest late that year. This 


tchewan—Alberta, border, has 
reserves variously estimated 
from SQ to 300 million barrels. 
‘The oll, thick as molasses in its 
natural ‘state, makes good rail- 
way or ship fuel. There ts 
thought to be potential off and 
gas territory in Saskatchewan 
stretching from the United 
States border for 365 miles 
north. 

In 1946 surveyors, working by 
selsmograph, got encouraging 
reflections at Leduc. In Novem- 
ber, a speculative well was 
started, and on February . 13, 
1947;. Imperial Oil Company 
brought in Leduc Discovery 
with, four wells in production, 
Leduc was accepted as an oll- 
field, Within eighteen months, 
Canada became the largest oll 
producer in the British Empire 
ousting Trinidad from leading 
position. At mfid-1949 there were 
nearly 250 producing wells in 
the field, and 30 more were be- 

drilled. 


stunted by shortage of domestic ng 


‘This discovery opened up a 
whole new area for intensive 
search, It revealed the existence 
of the coral reef type of form- 
ation which ts typjcal of the 
rich West Texas area, Redwater, 
the second major field, was un- 
covered by Imperial In Septem- 
ber 1948, Thickness of the stor- 
age Umestone in this area ts 
144 feet as compared with 35 
feet in the Leduc area. Wood- 
bend. field yields of] from two 
layers, and just west of Wood- 
bend Js the Golden Spike, with 
more than 500 feet of porous 
limestone. South of all these 
there has now been brought .to 
attention a new broad stretch 
of territory, heralded by the 
Canadian Gulf Oil Company 

e at Stettler. Potential 
is dicated as 3.000 birrels daily 
of light crude olf from about 100, 
feet of pay zone. 

By the beginning of this Year 
these efforts had established 
light crude oll reserves in 
Alberta. conservatively estimat- 
ed at 600 million barrels. The 
production capacity indicated 
now is 100,000 barrels a day 
more than the demand in the 
Prairie Provinces. 

How Canada Benefits 

It 1s not possible at this time 
to estimate how much Canada 
benefits in dollars and cents 
through the new ol discoveries, 
nor even In how many ways she 
benefits. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that these discoveries rank 
with the most significant deve~ 
lopments that have ever taken 
plate in this country. 

‘ Raw materials have always 
been vital in Cauada, and every 
new source raises our prospects 
of continued prosperity. Upon 
these raw materials we have 
built a superstructure giving 
employment in the fields of pro- 
duction, technology, ufact- 


‘The ewn products she used. The cost 


blished in our way-of life that bres lying astride the Sask- 


uring, transportation and mark-\ « 
eting. 


There is one definite way In. 
which immediate benefit. is. 
seen. Canada has always had to 
import the bulk of the petrol- 


two years ago, when aixty per 
cent of our petroleum came 
from the United States, was 
$28 million, ‘all of which came 
gut of our very amall fund of 
United States exchange. The Al- 
berta discoveries may save $50 
million a year of United States 
money hitherto spent on oll. If 
it should be possible to triple --\_-” 
Alberta’a production. we should 
be independent of United States 
supplies. It would be necessary, 
from a price viewpoint, to swap 
our western oil for United States 
oll brought into the east, Wider 
understanding across the bord- 
er of our exchange difficulties 
should make this easy. es 


Saving United States ex- 
change would-be the great nat~ 
fonal benefit. Alberta, of course, 
is realizing a large new income 
as the result of these discover- 
tes, The government revenues 
have been increased by the sale 
of crown lands and by royalties =~ 
on production. There has been 
increased employment, and busi- 
ness has prospered because of 
big expenditures for exploration 
and development. Steel mills 
and fabrication firms will be 
busy on the steel plate and pipe 
netted for a thousand mules of 

e. 


As to capital for development 
of the new fields, let us refer 
to Joseph E, Pogue, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, who spoke on the 
subject last year. Assuming that 
Canadian ofl developments over 
the next ten years will require a 
Dillion dollars of capital funds 
and that $0 per cent will be 
generated from operations, an 
amount of $500 million will re- 
main to be raised trom the cap- 
ital markets. “Should these 
funda be sought in equal parts 
in Canada and the United 
States, then the Canadian cap- 
ttal markets ‘will be called upon 


to furnish $250 million,” he 
pointed out. 
Oll industry planning is of the 


long-range kind, and is not a 
month-to-month operat! on. 
Looking ahead, analysts see an 
increasing demand for petrole- 
um. They say that both as fuel 
and as raw material for chem!- 
cal industries petroleum will re- 
main among the leading min- 
erals for many years. Splitting 
the petroleum. molecule into al- 
most every possible combination 
of its constituent parts hes 
opened up entirely new vistas 
for sclentifc exploration, with 
what expansion of industry we 
cannot even guess. 

And Dr. Theo. A. Link told the 
Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers in 
Toronto early this year: “I be- 
Ueve that during the next ,de- 
cade the exploration for and 
discovery of new oll and gas 
pools in Western Canada will be 
such that the wildest of day- 
dreamers will seem amateurs.” 


—Printed In Canada By The 
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HEARING AIDS AND YOUNG 
DEAF CHILDREN 


By GRACE LASSMAN and 
HARRIET MONTAGUE | 


You have a small child who 
has a severe loss of hearing. 
You do not yet know how deaf 
“he 4s, for nobody can tell you 
accurately how much he hears, 
You may have noticed yourself 
that he seems to respond to cer- 
tain sounds, or you may not 
have . secured any response ex- 
cept to a slamming door or a 
heavy footfall, or something 
else that causes vibration. Nev- 
ertheless, you have heard a lot 
about hearing aids, and you 
want to know whether one will 
help your child. 

You cannot Just buy one of 
these Instruments and put it on 
your child and expect him to 
hear. It is not nearly so simple 
as-that. Even if the instrument 


_ -/does amplify sound so that it 


reaches his hearing, the child 
must be prepared to recognize 
the sound and must want to 
. hear 1t, Hearing aids are often 
uncomfortable and dificult to 
get used to, and the very little 
child needs consi 
paration before any experiments 
at all are made with electrical 
amplification, 


Don't be in a hurry about any 
of this, You will get much bet- 
ter results if you know what 
you are doing, and if your child 
4s ready for an ald before you 
put it on him. It is not a matter 
of age— for even a two year old 
child, if prepared.in advance, 
will respond well to a hearing 
ald. It is not even a matter of 
hearing, for even a severely 
deaf child may profit by ampl!- 
fication !f it is presented intel- * 
ligently. 

You have to understand ap- 
proximately what your child 
may gain by the use of an inst- 
rument, Even if he has a good 
deal of hearing, and the amp- 
Ufler ts properly fitted, he will 
need cosiderable practice in Us- 
tening for sounds and !dentify- 
ing them before he will respond 
intelligently; and if he has only 
Q little hearing, his response 
may be very disappointing to 
you for a long time. unless you 
are aware of some of the effects 
of amplification and the reasons 
for experimenting with it. The 
best hearing aid on the market 
will not make your deaf child 
into a hearing child. 


We cannot choose a hearing 
aid for your child, No peraon in 
a responsible position will care 
to “recommend” this ald or that 
one, Nevertheless, there are 
many sources of information 
about these instrumert’s. If you 
subscribe to the VOLTA RE- 
VIEW, you will see many aids 
advertised. All. of these have 
been tested for the Volta Bureau 
and found to be helpfut In cer- 
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tain types of deafness: and thi 
manufacturers are reliable, 

If. you write to the Volta Bur- 
eau, you may obtain a list of 
hearing ald clinics—places 
where you may have a hearing 
test and advice about the pur- 
chase and use of an ald. There 
may be one near you, or in some 
clty not too far away, These 
clinics are conducted under dif- 
ferent auspices— the local hear- 
ing clinic of a local hospital, or 
the speech department of a 
nearby university. Most schools 
for the deaf have facilities for 
testing hearing, and some will 
advise about an ald. 


‘Kinds of Hearing Aids 
‘There are three main types of 
hearing alds: 1, the Group Aid; 
2, the Portable Ald or Desk Set 
or Table Ald. Some manufactur- 
ers specialize in one type; some 
make all three. ig 


The Group Hearing Ald 
‘The Group Ald is a large mod- 
el generally used in schools for 
the deaf and classes for the hard 
of hearing. It 1s construgted in 
such a way that several chil- 
drén may use it at one time. 


phone, generally used by the 
teacher, or there may be a‘mic- 
rophone for each child also. The 
group aid is not practical for 
home use, since it. is quite ex- 
pensive and {s not portable. 


The Portable Table Mode) 

‘The Portable Table Model is 
smaller than the group aid, and 
can be carried easily from rogm. 
to room and attached to an 
electrical outlet In a convenient 
situation, There 1s usually just 
‘one pair of earphones, although 
a few of these models are equip- 
ped with two or three pairs of 
earphones, so that more than 
one child may use the instru- 
ment at one time. It is consider- 
ed more practical for home in- 
struction than the Group Aid, 
since it is less expensive, 1s 
portable, and in most cases has 
Biven satisfaction. Teachers 
find it useful, too, for Individual 
instruction in auditory training. 
‘The Wearable or Individual Aid 

‘This ald 1s worn on the person. 
It has an amplifier, batteries, 
and an ear mould fitted to the 
ihdividual ear. It 1s not con- 
sidered as powerful as the aids 
described above, but it can be 
worn throughout the day In al- 
most any situation. There are 
many. kinds of wearable aids, 
and although there are .simi- 
larities among them there are 
also differences. Some are better 
sulted to a particular type of 
hearing loss than others, One 
may be excellent for a person 
with only a sight loss of hearing, 
but not suitable for a severely 
deaf person, since it may distort 
the sound if the volume is turn- 
ed too high. 

Some children appear to like 


ferabia pee> ‘Thefé may -be just one micro Here's any 


@ particular ald better than 
other, although this may not. 
mean that it is the best ald for 
that child. Possibly the ampli- 
fication causes much vibration 
and distortion, which make the 
child think he is hearing; and 
if he has not previously heard 
sounds clearly he has no way of 
judging how well he hears a 
sound. All he knows is that he 
hears or feels something. 

‘The earplece 1s an extremely 
important part cf the wegrable 
ald, and it should be specially 
made from an ear mould fitted 
to the Individual ear. The fitting 
of the ear mould must be care~ 
fully done, for it has a great 
deal to do with the comfort of 
the aid and with the reception 
of sound. Ini some cases, it is 
Not possible to fit an ear mould 
on @ young child right at the 
start, and earphones may be at- 
tached to the ald and worn until 
the child is ready for a fitting. 


Where and How to Start 

You know your child has a 
hearing loss; but you wonder if 
he hears anything, and exactly 
what he hears. You wonder if 
way. of getting 
sound through to him. You 
have been informed that very 
few children are totally deaf. 
You have also been told that if 
the child has the smallest con- 
ception of sound, he will be 
more alert, his lipreading. will 
improve, and his speech and 
voice will be more nearly 
normal. 


If you have begun working 
with the Tracy Clinic Corres- 
pondence Course, you have al- 
Teady begun some of the ex- 
ercises suggested in’ the acoustic 
training program. You may not 
yet have obtained any response 
from the child, but you ‘have 
been told not to stop the tratn- 
ing. You continue to expose him 
to auditory stimulation through 
bells, whistles, and other noise~ 
making Instruments, and 
through your own voice. You 
have been told to keep on talk- 
ing and singing and humming 
to him, so that he may become 
accustomed to the feeling of the 
voice and the sound of it, if he 
hears it. 

If you do this preliminary 
training yourself, you will have 
@ much better {dea of what your 
child hears than may be obtain- 
ed through formal tests for 
which he 1s not prepared. 

However, there is one thing 
you must keep in mind in this 
effort to stimulate his hearing. 
You are not to force a response 
from the child. Pour out sound 
to him just as you pour out 
speech and as you provide him 
with experiences; but do not 
keep trying to get a reaction 
from him. ‘The response, when 
it does~come, will be far more 
reliable if t 1s spontaneous. If, 
the child discovers how anxious 


you are, and that he must re- 
spond in order to keep the 
peace, he will learn to nod his 
head or hold up his finger every 
time you ask him if he hears, 
He will be afraid to do other- 
wise. This makes all tests very 
@iffcult.’ Don't make hear- 
ing responses more important 
than the child, This sets up ten- 
sion, and no child ts responsive 
when he is ténse. For best re- 
sults he should be relaxed and 
quiet and interested. 


The first step, then, 1s audi- 
tory training (acoustic train- 
ing) with gross sounds, music, 
the radio, and the unaided 
voice, speaking or singing near 
‘the ear. It may seem quite use- 
less to do this without an ampli- 
fler, but do it anyway, and do it 
in such a way that it is plea~ 
sant for the child, Never force 
{t upon him. 


Hearing Tests 
Someone has already tested 
your child in some way, and has 
iagnosed his condition as deaf- 
ness. You have been working 
with the Correspondence Course, 
and have followed the instruc- 


-diorc. shout auditory training. . 


You have probably discovered 
something about the child's res- 
ponses to sound. You may not 


+be satisfied with what you have 


discovered and you want to 
have him retested by a quailfied 
Person. 

We do not advise frequent 
tests of any kind for the young 
child. They can create a great 
deal of. unhappiness for the 
‘child, and can make him afraid, 
so that every office, every office 
building, every white coat 
brings on withdrawal, tension, 
temper tantrums, and other un- 
favorable symptoms that tend 
to make the tests unsatisfactory 
and unreliable, 

However, if you feel that a 
test is necessary, prepare your 
child for it throvgh the “Listen- 
ing” exercises recommended 
In the Tracy course under Acou- 
stle Training, This gives him.an 
idea as to what is expected of 
him, and makes the whole sit- 
uation more familiar to him, 50 
that the test Is more satisfac- 
tory. 

Choose carefully the person 
who is to do the testing. You 
may not have much choice, as 
you may be too far from any of 
the hearing clintes we mention- 
ed above to take your child to 
one of them. However, there is 
no harm in knowing,’ what 
should be expected of the person 
who Is to test your child's hear- 
ing. 

One “technician” may know 
all about audiometers and still 
may not understand children. 
nor deaf children, nor the 
responses of children. An- 
other may know about deaf 
children and Upreading and 

{Concluded on page 8) 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 
A Great Man's Contribution 
To Public Service 


In an old paft of Georgetown, 
the historic section of the City 


'S of Washington, there stands a 


small buff-colored building 
known as the Volta Bureau. It 
is an information center deal- 
“ing with deafness, its effects, 
_and what can be done to min- 
imlze or Offest those effects. It 
was established because a fa- 
mous man was so overwhelmed 


(by inquiries about deatness and 


the deaf that he found himself 
utterly unable to reply to them. 
He felt a tremendous*moral ob- 
ligation to help the inquirers, 
* ‘but although he did his con- 
scientious best, often working 
far into the night, he could not 
give them the attention he felt 
they deserved. He decided that 
the only solution was a center 
which could give full time to 
the subjects with which they 
dealt. 

But who wns this famous 
man, one might ask, and why 
did the people write to him a- 
bout thelr problems? 

He was a man who, from his 
earliest childhood, had been 
saturated with his family’s in- 
terest in speech. His grandfa- 
ther, although he doubtless 
never called himself by that ti- 
tle, was a speech correctionist. 
His father, still living when 
the famous son became swamp- 
ed by the flood of letters about 
deafness was the most widely 
recognized speech expert of his 
day, whose books and essays 
were standard texts in all 
schools that dealt with speech 
correction or public speaking. 
‘The young man himself had 
been famillar with the organs 
of speech and the technicalities 
of speech production ever since 
he could remember. And it was 
this familiarity with 
and not an extensive knowledge 
of electricity that enabled him 
to invent a machine to transmit 
speech over long distances. 

Let no one tell you that Alex- 
ander Graham Bell invented 
the teleghone while trying to 
make an“applinnce to enable 
his deaf wife to hear. The state- 
ment is often made, but it s 
not true. Bell did have another 
Idea when he began, but it was 
the fdea‘of an instrument that 
might enable the deaf to set 
speech, not to hear it. He did 
not work at it very, long, and at 
that time he had not even met 
the girl who later became his 
wife. When he invented the tel- 
ephone he was attempting to 
make exactly what he did make 
—a device that would make 
speech audible at long range. 
He had accomplished this when. 
our story begins, and it had 
made him famous. And the pe- 
ople were writing to him about 
deafness not only because he 
had married a deaf girl, but be- 
cause that girl could talk, and 
because he had stated his be- 
Met that all deaf children with 
normal minds and eyes could 
learn to talk and to understand 
others as his wife did by lip- 
reading. 

At that time this was an idea 
almost unbeard of. Schools for 
the deaf were schools for the 
deaf and dumb. All of the pu- 
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blic, and most of the eagcators, 
childhood deaf- 


news, as exciting to certain peo- 
ple as the news of gold in Call- 
fornia. No wonder they sat 
down and wrote to him! ~ 


Why The Name “Volta”? 


‘One of the honors awarded to\ 
Alexander Graham Bell was & 
established / 


prize that had been \e 
by Napoleon Bonaparte, {ihon- 
or of the Itallan electrician, 
Volta, the same man from 
whose name we get the common 
words volt and voltage. The 
prize was called the Volta Prize, 
and amounted to 50,000 francs, 
or about $10,000. Bell saw in this 
award a possible opportunity 
to realize his dream of an in- 
formation center about .deaf- 
ness. He took the money and 
invested it in some other inven- 
tions. . . 

‘While everybody knows that 
Edison invented the phono- 
graph, not many people realize | 
that it was Bell who made that 
invention practicable by ma- 
king durable records. In a Uttle 
building which he called the 
Volta Laboratory, Bell and two 
friends conducted experiments 
that resulted in the first graph- 
ophone records that would sur- 
vive repeated playings. They 
made both disk and cylindrical 
records, the ancestors of all that 
are in use today. 

On a wall at the Volta Bur- 
eau hang two of the 
Bell records, made of a wax 
composition with card! 
backing. One’of them is framed 
Inside out, to show the careful 
notations, in Bell's own hand- 
writing, describing the mater- 


speech, {als used. the text recorded, and 


the date. And in use at the Vol- 
ta Bureau is a present-day Dic- 
taphone, whose cylindrical wax 
records are direct descendants 
of those made by Bell. 

From these inventions, Bell 
realized enough profit to carry 
out his plan for a center of in 
formation about deafness. In 
the year 1887, in a large room 
atove the carriage house of an 
old barn at the back of his 
father’s house on 35th Btreet, 
he placed the collection of books 
he had gathered. It was & col- 
lection of considerable size, for 
he had been teaching deaf 
‘children and their teachers 
during all the years he had 
‘worked on the telephone and 
the recording, and had bought 
every book he could find that 
dealt with deafness or speech. 
.He put the room in charge of 
John Hitz, an elderly gentle- 
man who had been Consul- 
General to this country from 
his native Switzerland, and es- 
tablished a small fund for its 
maintenance. 

‘There are two facts connect- 
ed with his story that provide 
such interesting sidelights that 
they are introduced here. The 
first !s that the scholarly tradi- 
tions and the spirit of service 
of Jghn Hitz are continuing to- 
day $n the life of his grandson 
Harold Hitz Burton, ; whom 
Americans know as an Associate 


Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United: States. The second 
is that the old Melville Bell 
house on Thirty-fitth Street was 
occupied during World War IT 
by the well-known columnist 
and radio commentator, Walter 


It was John Hitz who named 
the Volta Bureau. He was a very 
fine lingust, and his wide cor- 
\respondence, both In this coun- 
itry and overseas, did a great 
deal to make the Volta Bureau's 
work known. The library grew, 
and the correspondence in- 
creased, and in 1893 Dr. Bell be- 
gan the erection of a building 
suitable for its further develop- 
ment. That is the building that 
stands today on Thirty-fifth 
Street, at the comer of a street 
named in its honor, Volta Place. 
Its interlor, which,had become 
wholly unsuitable for the great- 
ly expanded work, was entirely 
remodeled in 1948 and 1949, Its 
Ubrary was provided with a 
pleasant reading room, and it ts 
ready for better service to a 
wider field. 


Whom Dees The Volta Bureau 
Serve? 

Many.-of the inquiries that 
come'to the Volta Bureau today 
are similar to those which 
came to its founder sixty-five 
years ago. Some of them are 
trom parents of deat children, 
some from persons who are los- 
ing their hearing, or have lost 


“it. The problems are intrinsical- 


ly the same as the problems uf 
the early inquirers, but the tone 
in which they are stated today 


board is very different. In the old days 


the parents usually waited until 
the child was approaching 
school age, or frequently far ol- 
der. Then they wrote: “My child 
is deaf and dumb. The doctor 
said he might outgrow it, but he 
still cannot talk or hear. Do you 
think he could be taught to 
talk? Where can I find a school 


the child whose parents write to 
the Volta Bureau for the first 
time is seldom more than three, 
and often much younger. The 
parents are likely to say: “Our 
child is deaf. We are trying to 
learn all we can about helping 
him, so that he will be able to 
understand us, and will be 
ready for school. We want to 
know what you have that we 
can use.” 

‘The same contrast is appar- 
ent in the letters from hard-of- 
hearing persons. Formerly there 
was terror, bitterness, resent 
ment. The writer was fearful of 

his position, or perhaps 
had lost it already. He was be- 
coming withdrawn, self-center- 
ed, developing any one of a doz- 
en undesirable characteristics. 
‘Today, the frightened or bitter 
letters have almost disappear- 
ed. The inguirers still resent, or 
even hate, the handicap, and 

‘of them want to conceal 
it, but few of them are hopeless. 
They usually know that there 
4s such a thing as Upreading, 
that many people are being 
hnelped by hearing aids. They 
ask what can be done with an 
air of confidence that someth- 
ing can be done. 


‘There are kits of information 


all ready to go to these inquir- 
ers, ‘advising them :to. secure 
adequate medical attention, tel- 
ling where to find the educat- 
fonal or yocatignal se! 

need, making suggestions about 
the selection of hearihg aids 
telling parents about the impor- 
tant part they can play in the 
development of thelr. children, 
and about~sources of further 
information. 


In the days’ of Dr. Bell and 
Mr. Hitz, most of the letters 
came from these two classes of 
inquirers, Not 50 today! Interest 
in the handicap of deamess, 
and faith in the possibility of 
overcoming many of its limita- 
tions, have multiplied many 
times over, and so have the de- 
mands for service. From soci- 
ology students, college students 
preparing to write term papers, 
graduate students who want 
material for theses, Mbrarians, 
hospitals, nurses, | physicians, 
teachers in training, govern- 
ment departments, and others 
come requests for guidance 
numbered by the thousands, 
and they come from every part 
of the globe, Many of the wri- 
ters have been referred to the 


Volta Bureau by physicians, or . 


have read of its services in some 
popular magazine. 

Many of the published artic- 
Jes about deafness are based on 
personal interviews with Volta 
Bureau staff members, or on 
correspondence with them. The 
name of Alexander Graham 
Bell on letterheads and in pam- 
‘Yhiets carries weight and in- 
spires the feeling of confidence. 
‘The, Volta Bureau has played no 
small part in bringing about 
the change in public attitude 
toward deafness, but the enor- 
mous task of spreading infor- 
mation, engendering hope, and 
inspiring the will to do has been 
accomplished only in part, and 
the Volta Bureau staff, though 
increased from one in 1887 to 
eight in 1950, is still entirely 
inadequate. 

‘The conservation of hearing 
as well as the amelioration of 
loss is vitally important, and 
something in which Dr. Bell 
was particularly interested. For 
instance every mother should 
know that if she contracts rub- 
ella (German measles) during 
the early months of pregnancy 
she may have 9 deat child, or 
one with other handicaps. Eve- 
ryone should know that quinine 
sometimes causes congenital 
deafness, as well as loss of 
hearing in later life. The inher- 
itance of deafness should be un- 
derstood by young people con- 
templatihg matrimony. A con- 
stant stream of informational 
material should be golng out 
from the Volta Bureau Library 
in the form of publicity releases, 


As the Volta Bureau and the 


Association which controls it © 


‘are rededicated to the purposes 
outlined by thelr founder, the 
Board of Directors, the staff, 
and all members are conscious 
of the vast amount of work still 
to be accomplished. Like the 
persons they serve, they too 
have a feeling of hope for the 
future. 


Int. Department 


ABT AND NATURAL SCIENCE 
(Miss R. VANALLEN) 


Snowfalkes 
Snow comes in- winter. Snow- 
flakes are pretty and white. 
Sometimes the wind blows the 
white snow into drifts. 
Snowflakes have six corners. 
We made snowflakes of white 
tissue paper. 
—Shirley Hamilton, 4V. 


Draw And Paint 

I like to draw and paint. I 
like to make book covers and 
paper animals. I draw with 
pastels, charcoal and wax cra- 
yons. I paint with tempera. I 
can make snowflakes and cut 

many designs with paper. 
—Joan Cullen, 4V. 


Birds Help Us 
‘We like birds because they 
help us. They eat Insects which 
kill our fruits, vegetables or 
grains for insects would eat it 
all, 


‘That is why we are glad that 
birds come back to us in the 
Spring. * —Joseph Cassar, av. 

‘Winter Birds 

Winter birds stay here all 
winter. They like the cold 
weather. They eat seeds and 
winter berries. We lke to help 
the winter birds when the snow 
is deep. We can feed them fat, 
grain, dry bread and other 
things. Some winter birds are 
nuthatches, chickadees, and 
sparrows, —Tommie Waller, 4V- 


Evergreeen Trees 
Some trees stay green all win- 
ter. We call them evergreen 
trees. Evergreen trees have 
needies for leaves. They are 
small and have thick coats. The 
needies do not fall off in the 
winter. Cones grow on evergreen 
trees. There are many kinds of 
evergreen trees. Pine,’ spruce 
and cedar are evergreens. 
—Dorothy Runstedler, {V. 


‘The Squirrel 


‘The Nathateh 

‘The white breasted ‘nuthatch 
fs a rather small bird. It is 
white and grey with black on 
the head. It is a winter bird. It 
stays here all winter. It has a 
short tail and the head looks 
down. | —Billy Gardner. 4V. 


Birds Fly South 
Nearly every bird has two 
homes, one for winter and one 
for summer. Some birds fly to a 
warmer place for winter be- 
cause they cannot: find enough 


food. They like to eat- insects 
and they are hard to find. Rob- 
ing and bluebird fly south where 
it 1s warm. They can.find many 
insects and worms. 


holes with the punch. I set 
the eyelets in the holes and 
holes 


When I took my book home, 
my mother was very surprised. 
‘Then I tried to make another 
book at home but F didn’t finish 
it, I am happy to learn these 
lessons so I can make more next 
summer if I try. 

—Vivian Curtis, 4A. 


Evergreen Trees 


off the ground. We painted 
them gold and silver. They are 
pretty. 

Evergreen trees are tall. They 
stay green all winter and have 
needles for leaves..Cold docs 
mot hurt the needles because 
they are small with thick coats. 
‘The needles do not fall off in 
the autumn. Evergreen trees 
grow, little buds like other trees. 
‘They are at the ends of the 
twigs. They are small 
brown. In the spring they are 
ready to grow. Cones grow on 
evergreen trees. Ontario has 
many green trees. There are 
many kinds of evergreen trees. 
Their names are pine, spruce, 
fir and cedar. —Robert Hill, 4A. 


Snowflakes 

I learned how to make snow- 
fiakes. I made two snowflakes 
with six points. I made them 
with tissue paper. Snowflakes 
are white and pretty and very 
small. The snowfakes fall from 
the sky in the winter. We call 
{t a snowstorm. Snowflakes 
sparkle in the sun light. 


—Betty Tuson, 4A. 


Winter Time 
The winter months are De- 
cember, January and February. 


. Bnow starts to come in Decem- 


ber. Snow is pretty and white. 
Sometimes the wind blows very 
strong and we have a big storm. 
Sometimes it hails. When the 
rain comes It freezes on the 
trees and they are very beautl- 
ful. The roads are dangerous 


when it rains in winter and 


sometimes cars hit people. 
Teicles come in winter. The 
water runs off the roof and 
freeze into icicles. Icicles are 
fee. Sometimes the boys and 
girls Uke to play with Iecicles. 
We have many winter sports. 
Many boys and girls skate and 
play hockey. When the weath- 


because, I have 
‘Sometimes the girls and boys 
throw snowballs at each other. 
‘They have a good time. 
- Mary O'Neill, 44. 
Winter Time 
‘The winter months sre Dec- 
ember, January and February. 
Our windows get white with 


- frost. Frost is ice. The tem- 


perature drops iri winter. Some- 
times it 1s below zero. 
+ Ieleles come in winter. They 
are made of ice. The ground 
fs covered with snow. Boys and 
girls make tracks in the xnow 
with their feet. Animals make 
tracks in the snow. Sometimes 
the snow Is very deep. 
—Joanne Brontmler. 4A. 


_ About Five Deer 
Many boys and girls helped to 
make Bambi deer from paper. 
We used newspaper and string. 
‘Miss VanAllen showed us how 
to Ue the newspaper and shape. 
the deer. We covered the frame 
with paper towels dipped in 
paste. We used small pieces of 
paper. We worked a long tithe. 
‘When we finished we painted it 
with tempera, We covered it 
with glaze to make it hard and 
shiny. Miss VanAllen put the 
bambi deer downtairs on the 
table in the dining-room. They 
looked nice. We liked them 
very much. The teachers were 
very surprised that we made 
the deer. : 
—Doreen Brown. 4A. 
My Books 
I learned how to make eyelets 


for my book covers. I made two 
holes with the punch. I set the 


and eyelets in the holes and pushed 


the punch very hard. I put 
rings in my books and took 
them home for Christmas. My 
friends liked my book covers. 
‘They were made in designs of 
blue and pink. 

—Jeannette Masel, 4A. 


Drawing 

I lke drawing deer, dogs, 
houses, horses, and other things. 
I drew the firemen and the fire 
car. I gave it to Miss VanAllen. 
Miss VanAllen gave it to the 
Chief fire men. The chief men 
liked my picture. Mr. Holmes 
told me that I won a prize. I 
got a new camera. I was very 
—Billy Hemphill, 4A. 


about a little Indian boy. His 
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home to the wigwam. Morning 
Star was waiting for them. Nowy 
they would have lots of meat 
White Cloud helped her mother 
They cleaned the bearskin 
They made a dress for White 
Cloud from the deerskin. They 
made a rug from the bearskin. 
They made dishes too. They 
made bowls from round pleces 
of wood. Morning Star made 
many bowls. White Cloud made 
@ basket, She made a very 
pretty basket. Sometimes Big 
Eagle brought home some buf- 
falo horns. Morning Star made 
dishes out‘of these and out of 
shells. 


Some beavers lived near Red 
Feather’s wigwam. The beavers 
made thelr house of sticks and 
very small trees. They made 
their house in the water. They 
put grass and mud on their 
house to keep {t dry and warm 
Inside. —3V. Class, 


‘The Eskimos 

We are learning about the 
Eskimos, now. The Eskimos live 
in the Arctic. The Arctic is’ in 
the north. It is very cold in the 
Arctic. There are many big 
mountains of ice. They are call- 
ed icebergs. An iceberg floats in 
the water. It floats in the Arctic 
Ocean. ‘ 

‘The winter is very long in 
the Arctic. It is very dark In the 
winter. Sometimes the sun nev- 
er shines. Then it is dark for 
two or three months. It ts not 
like that in Belleville. The Es- 
kimos can see Northern lights. 
The Northern lights are very 
pretty. They are many colours 
like a raintow. They shine in 
the sky about the snow and Ice. 


Eskimos live ip igloos. An 
igloo is made of snow. When it 
snows we shall make an Igloo 
outside. 

The Eskimos go hunting. 
‘They hunt for seals and whales. 
The whales are very big and 
gray. I saw a whole in the mov- 
jes downtown. tv. 


DEAF GIRLS’ BASKETBALL IN 
TORONTO 

In a-recent issue of The 
‘Toronto Dally Star an article by 
Gordon Campbell on a girls’ 
basketball team representing 
the Chureh of the Deaf, Welles 
ley Street, Toronto was featur- 
ed. Accompanying the article 
was a picture of Mrs. May Dan- 
fels, nee Hedden, formerly of 
Dunnville who played on the 
OSD, junior teams that won 
the Bay of Quinte, COSSA. 
chomptonship in 1947 and 1948. 
‘These teams were coached by 
Mrs, Elen Kirk, nee Leverance 
of the OSD. staff. Another 
player on the team, Mrs. Audrey 


name was Red Feather. His -Milligan, nee Cleland, is a re- 


father’s name was Big Eagle. 
Red Feather’s mother's name 
‘was Morning Star. His sister's 
name was White Cloud. They 
Uyed together in a wigwam. 
‘Their wigwam was near a river. 
Red Feather had s canoe. The 
canoe was made of birch bark. 
White Cloud had a doll. 
Sometimes Red Feather went 
hunting. He went with his 
father, Big Eagle. They hunted 
for a deer or a bear. They used 
@ bow and some arrows. They 
took the deer and the bear 


cent graduate of this school. 
Before her marriage she lived in 
Sudbury. 

‘The deaf girls’ team from the 
Wellesley Street church 1s com- 
peting in a church league in 
‘Toronto. i 


If all our misfortunes were 
laid in one common heap, eve- 
ryone must take an equal por- 
tion, most people would be con- 
tended to take thelr own and 
depart. —Soton 
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ANNUAL MEETING, VOLTA 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION FOR 
‘THE DEAF : 
It was my privilege as a mem~ 
ber of the Auxillary Board of 
‘The Volta Speech Association 
for the Deaf to attend the an- 
nual meeting of The Board of 
Directors, held in The Volta 
DC. on 


eau which had undergone ex- 
tensive repairs. Reference . to 
this ceremony is made in other 
columns of this edition of The 
Canadian. 


A large percentage of The 
Board of Directors, The Auxil- 
tary Board and the Honorary 
Board were present at the two 
sessions on Friday, and Satur- 
day January 14th. and 15th. 
le President of the Volta~Spe- 
‘Association. for the Deaf, 

Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor. as 
chairman conducted the pro- 
his usual efficient 

manner. Miss 


Bureau and Edjtor of the Volta 
Review, in the presentation of 
Teports, participation in discus- 
sions and as director of proce- 
edings demonstrated again her 
qualities of leadership and. the 
possession of a vast knowledge 
having to do with the deaf and 
their education.. 

‘The October number of The 
Volta Review, a ‘special number, 
edited by Dr. O'Connor and pay- 
ing tribute to Miss Timberlake 
‘contained articles from persons 
not only in the United Btates 
but in other countries. Dr. Irene 
Ewing and Dr. Alex W. G. Ewing 
writing as a'team from the Un- 
iveraity of Manchester, England 
eald: 

“By a coincidence, Miss 
‘Timberlake's appointment to 
the Volta Bureau and the 

ent of the Department 
of Education of the Deaf at 
Manchester University took 


“We welcome this opportun- 
ity of our intense 


the admiration and sincere respect 


for Miss Timberlake's ceaseless 
devotion to the welfare of the 
deaf and her splendid achleve- 


sna ments during the past three 


decades.” 

(On the inside front cover o! 
the brochure entitled, Rededi- 
cation of the Volta Bureau over 
the signature of Dr. C. D. O- 
Connor, President, was printed 
the following inscription: 

“In 1887, The Volta Bureau 

‘and in 1890, The Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf were 
established by Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell who erected this 
building to house them. 
(On this fourteenth day of 
January, 1950, the members of 
the Volta Speech Association 
for the Deaf rededicate the Vol- 
ta Bureau to the service plan- 
ned by its founder “the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge re- 
lating to the deaf”, and pledge 
themselves to renewed efforts 
to assure for every deaf child 
an adequate opportunity to 
learn to communicate by means 
of spoken language”. 2 

During the rededication cere- 


mony Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, 8 


member of the Eonorary Board, 
son-in-law of Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell and President of The 
National Geographic Society 
spoke briefly. He said—“This 
has been the most thrilling 
afternoon in my experience. I 
met Mr. Bell fifty years ago 
when those who taught speech 
and Up-reading were very few.” 
Dr.-Grosvenor was impressed by 
the demonstration given by the 
four deat girls and the deaf 
young man. 

Y would urge parents and 
friends of deaf children to help 
The Volta Bureau by subscrib- 
ing for The Volta Review, 1537, 
35th. Street, N. W.. Wi 
7, D. C. Subscription rate in 
Canada Js $3.25 per year. This 
is the most useful publication 
available for information on the 
deaf. WIM. 


REDEDICATION OF THE 
VOLTA BUREAU 

In this issue {s printed the 
story of The Volta Bureau, tak- 
en from the brochure that was 
distributed at the Rededication 
of The Volta Bureau in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on January 14th. 
The following report of the 
ceremony appeared in the 
‘Washington Star: 

“Two Uttle girls took part in 
ground breaking ceremonies 57 
years ago that saw the start of 
the Volta Bureau, an informa- 
tion center for dealing with 
deafness. The is at 
‘Thirty-ffth street and Volta 
place N.W. 

‘Yesterday the/same two play- 
ed a prominent part in the re- 


dedication held at 
‘Western School for that 
same Volta Bureau, which has 
just been completely remod- 
eled. 

Miss Helen Keller, who over- 
came the handicaps of being 
blind and deaf and provided 
inspiration to thousands, was 


Just a Little Jealous 

Mrs, Gilbert Grosvenor was 
the other. She is the eldest 
daughter of Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the tele- 

and the founder of the 
Volta Bureau. Her husband is 
editor of the National Geograp- 
hic magazine. 

“We had little ” Mrs. 
Grosvenor recalled. “We were & 
Uttle jealous that Helen was to 
be the first one to dig the 
earth.” 

‘Miss Keller sald she seemed to 
sense the enthusiasm of Dr. 
Bell that day. 

“How vividly I recall the 
beautiful spring day in George- 
town long ago, when I stood a- 
mong those who dedicated the 
new building of the Volta Bur- 
eau,” she explained in the volce 
she learned to use even though 
she could not hear or see to 
read lips. 

Mrs. Grosvenor read from 
notes left by her father, which 
showed how his interest in the 
education of the deat resulted 
in the telephone. She sald her 


“father was trying todevelop 6 


machine so the deaf could see 
the vibration of sound. He fall- 
ed in that but learned so much 
about sound that the telephone 
came from his work. 


Deafness “Most Isolating.” 


she suffered. 

“Deafness still remains {so- 
lating, even more so than 
bilndness, as I know from my 
own experiences, but it is grad- 
ually retreating before scienti- 
fic methods of treatment and 
education,” she declared. 

Clarence D. O'Connor, presi- 
dent of the Volta Speech As- 
sociation for the Deaf, presided 
at the ceremony. 
were 8 


municate.’ 
won the audience 
demonstration was a pretty lit- 
tle blond Beverly Greenberg, 
3% years old. She is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. anu Mrs. Harold 
Greenberg, 216 Normandy drive, 
Silver Spring. 

Beverly and her teacher, Miss 
Eleanor Vorce, are from the 
Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York, City. . 


cluded Dagmar Hank, 
Doherty and Jeannege Majuk, 
‘all 9 years old, and their teach- 
er,-Mra. Margaret M. Wood, al- 
so of the Lexington School. 
Richard E. Thompson, a stud- 


-ent at Harvard who Is deaf, also 


spoke. 


the Deaf, New York City talked 
to their pupils with great muc- 
cess, the latter using group 

alds, and the nine 
girls giving satlsfac- 
tory responses. The audiograms 
ahowed that they have very lit- 
speech of Bev- 


he: 
syear old 


Mr. Richard, & Thompson, & 
graduate of the Clarke School 
‘and now a second year student 


Lipreading Mean to Me”. Using 
notes sparingly he addressed 
the audience as a hearing per- 
son might have done and only 
a very few words were not un- 
derstood by his listeners, Also 
as he sat on the platform be- 
hind the other speakers he fol- 
lowed the addresses by reading 
the Ups of a woman sitting be- 
side him, who repeated what 
the speakers said. 

‘The committee in charge of 
the proceedings had provided 
a e which demon-\ 
strated the teaching of abeech 
to "young deaf children and the 
use of. it by the adult deaf, suc- 
cessfully educated by the oral 


approach. : 
‘Miss Helen Keeler, deaf and 
blind since birth, and now 
seventy years of age pald sin- 
cere tribute to The Volta Bu~ 
reau and to Alexander Graham 
Bell for what had been done for 
the deaf child. Her use of spe- 
ech in her address, although 
interpreted by Miss 
‘Thompson, her constant com- 
panion, showed very clearly 
that ‘there was a definite cor- 
relation between her thinking 
and the expression of her 
thoughts in spoken words. 
Helen Keller was a friend of 
the late Alexander Woollcott 
and In his published letters 
there are several references to 
her. In a letter to Laura E 
Richards in 1936, he saya— 


sight of Helen Keller coming up 
the church aisle after it was 
over. Her secretary, Polly Tho- 
mpson, a Scotch woman and as 
fine @ person as ever drew 
breath of life was weeping 
yond all control, and 9s 

passed the pew where I 
saw the flutter of Helen's 
as she sought to comfort her. 
had not seen any of them nor 
heard from them since spring. 
‘They sent me word at last 
because just before she 
consciousness for 

and all Mra. Macy tapped 


the: 
sat 
han 


only 
lost 
good. 
into 
send 
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read to me. They were together 
forthy-nine years. I cannot 
imagine them apart.” 
The following reference to 
Helen Keller 1s taken from the 
(Continued on Page 5) 


ing the delegat 
pleasure at: 


fi 
their disposal, and his interest 
im their fleld of education es- 
as it was related to the 
of education car- 
ried on 
‘a special welcome to 


the 
ningham 
troduced 
Kingston. 
Mr. Cottee has been active for 
‘as representative of 


years a5 | 
the group at ‘the Easter con- 
EA. He out- 


‘Mr. Frank Cottee of 


made special reference 
the Bulletin which ts issued by 
parent organization in 
‘Toronto three times m- year.” 


recently 


in content of currl~ 


changes 
culum which might be desirable, gree! 


‘The following slate of officers 
were elected: 
Honourary Presidents: 
D. W. Gordon, Inspector of 
‘Industrial Arts, Toronto. 
‘H. M, Matthews, Inspector, of 
‘Industriel Arts, ‘Toronto. 
c. P., Matthews, I. 8, 8. 
‘Kingston. 
President: 3 
F. Cottee, Kingston. 
Vice President: 
A. C, Btratton, O.5.D. 
Belleville. 
Bulletin Committee: 
L. BE. Morrison, OSD., 
Belleville, 
F. W. ©, Jackson, Frontenac 
‘School, Kingston. 

‘T, Fulcher, Sydenham. 
Program Committee: 

J. Doran, St. Michael's 

Academy, Helleville. 

©. A, Wells, Stirling. 

G. Welton, Napanee. 

‘The first named of each com- 
mittee to act a8 chairman. 

Tt was decided to hold the 
next meeting in Napanee in 
May. 

‘At the conclusion of the 
meeting delegates were con- 
ducted on # tour of the voca- 
tional shops of the O.8.D. There 
were many of sur- 
prise at the, excellent facilities 
of the school shops and the 


. P, Matthews of King- Friday 


‘of the OB.D, who in-- 
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number and variety of projects 
turned, out. . 
After lunch, delegates ‘con- 
vened again at St Michael's 
, Belleville, for a very 
interesting tour of the Indust- 
rial Arts shop of that school, 
conducted by Mr. Jack Doran, 
where they saw a large number 
of excellent projects done by 
the pupils. —FPC, 


FILM WORKSHOP 
Editor's Note: 
A Film Workshop sponsored 
by the Belleville and District 
Film Council, The Foxboro Film 


shop a) 
Intelligencer, Belleville. 


With a good attendance re- 
presenting schools, churches 
land social orders a meeting was 
held on Friday evening at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf 
where the problems of the “Film 
Workshop” were ‘and 
the purpose of the organization 
was explained. The discussions 
continued today. 


Mr, GC. A, Holmes, president 
Belleville and District Film 


. Councll, explained the purpose 


of the workshop and invited 
those in attendance to bring 
their problems into the discus 
sion groups. 

Mr. Wm. Morrison, superin- 
tendent of the O.8.D., welcome 
the-members:to the school, say- 
ing he was glad to have 
use the facilities of the build- 
ing in the Interests of visual 
education. 

‘Mr. Lawrence Ketcheson, 
newly-elected president of Fox 
boro Film Counell, brought 


tings. 
In the absence of Mr. 8. Ho- 
man, president of Hastings 
County Film Council Mr. 
Frank Tummon, secretary, 
spoke on behalf of the organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Ron Ward, National Film 
Board representative, explain- 
ed film organization in Canada. 


Chart Ilustrates Set-Up 

By means of a large chart 
which illustrates the set up of 
the local film council such as 
Belleville and Foxboro also the 
Federation of Film councils of 
Eastern Ontario which includes 
21 counties. Mr. Ward went on 
to explain provincial organiz~ 
ation called the Ontario Assoc~ 
fation of Film Councils. The 
outer circle of the chart re- 
presented the Canadian or 
National Association which fs In 
process of organization. 

‘The chart wns prepared by 
pupils of Mr. A. C. Bates, prin- 
cipal of Frankford Public 
School. 

‘Mr..R H, Macklem, inpector 
‘of puffle schools for South Has- 
tings, gave an excellent dem- 
onstration of how films can be 
used in community and adult 
organization. 

Mr, Macklem chose the na- 
tional film board film “Who 
Will Teach Your Child.” In in- 
troducing this film he stated 
that it had recelved the Can- 
adian film award last year. 


‘Outline Objectives 

Mr. Macklem outlined three 
Objectives to the group: 

1, Btudy of the pre-school 
child. 

2.-Cause of teacher failure. 

3. Factors which make for 
better qualities in teachers. 

After screening of the film an 
interesting discussion followed. 

Mr. Holmes introduced Mr. 
Fiehn of Denmark who is in 
Canada on a U.N.ES.C.O. scho- 
Jarahip to study production and 
distribution of films as carried 
out in Canada. 


Mr. Flehn sald he was golng 
to change his subject from “Use 
of Documentary Films in Den- 
mark” to pick up some thoughts 
from the film just shown. He 
asked: “Who will teach your 
child? Who will impart to him 
knowledge? Knowledge !s a 
means of getting rid of pre- 
judice, a way of creating under- 
standing.” | 


A great deal ts known about 
selence but not much about 
minds of men-To learn more is 
one of the greatest and most 
important tasks. 


Should Exchange Films 

Documentary film is a fine 
Instrument for bringing know~- 
ledge to all He recommended 
the exchange of films between 
countries and nations for the 
eoeptanine of a feeling of un- 
ty. 

UNESC.O. will one day be 
an instrument more powerful 
than atom bomb, It 1s too late 
than the atom bomb. It 1s too 
late to Aight when war ts on. Do- 
ment with which to fight a- 
gainat war. “Please use it,” sald 
Mr. Fiebn. 

Mr. A.M. Ballantyne, princi- 
pal of Hartman Jones Memori- 
al School, East. York, and in- 
structor on the visual aids 
course’ given by the Department 
of Education for teachers of 
Ontario was introduced. Mr. 
Ballantyne will conduct classes 
and demonstrations on the ut- 
Uization of films and film strips 
in the classroom in the follow~ 
ing session. He spoke briefly on 
his work. 

‘Those in attendance were 
divided into groups for train- 
ing of operators. Mr. Ron Ward 
had a group of 24 who were 
qualified operators to whom he 
explained mechanical difficul- 
ties and gave further instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. John Chard teacher at 
OB.D. Mr. J. A. Warren and Mr. 
Douglas Ketcheson trained 
classes of beginners on Bell and 
Howell, Victor and RCA projec- 
tors. 


“ 

Discussion Groups Formed 

In the auditortum two group 
meetings were held one to dis- 
cuss film utilization in Home 
and School associations the 
other on religious films. 

Sgt. L. Dawes in charge of 
and instructor in audio-visual 
aids at RCAF station, Trenton, 
headed the Home and School 
group. Child psychology and 
health films were discussed and 
the tape recorder was demons- 
trated in this group. 

‘The Rev. H. ©. Vaclavik of 
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REDEDICATION OF THE 
VOLTA BUREAU’ 
(Continued from Page 4) 
Encylopaedin Britannica, 11th 
edition: 
“Deaf and blind from the age 
of two years she was educated 
at several schools where she 


Sullivan. She learned to speak 
well, and to tell (with some as- 
sistance from finger-spelling) 
what some people say by feeling 
their mouth, Her Uterary style 
became excellent; her studies 
included several languages, 
mathematics, history, and Eng- 
Yeh Literature and she passed 
the entrance examination to 
Harvard University. Miss Sul- 
livan, whose ability as a teacher 
must be considered almost as 
marvellous as the talent of her 
pupil, was throughout her de- 
voted companion. The case of 
Helen Keller 1s the most ex- 
traordinary ever known in the 
education of blind deaf-mutes. 
She wrote The Story of My Life 
(1902) The World T Live In 
(1908) and other books, which 
both in lterary style and in 
outlook on life are a striking 
revelation of the results of mo- 
dern methods of educating the 
handicapped”. WIM. 


SS 


Rawdon Jed the group on rell- 
gous Alms. 

"The second sesrion of the first 
Film Workshop was held Bat-° 
urday. 

In contrast to the Friday eve~ 
ning program, which highlight- 
ed the use of documentary films 
in adult groups the Saturday 
sessions dealt with the theme, 
“Using Films in the Classroom.” 

‘Mr. A. M. Ballantyne, who 1s 
a specialist in audio-visual 
techniges and supervisor of vis- 
ual education for the township 
school area of East York, pre- 
faced his morning demonstra- 
tion on “Co-ordination of class 
room subjects by use of films, 
film strip and slides” with some 
information concerning class- 
room projection. Where black- 
‘out curtains are not available 
for classrooms, a twillght ‘pro- 
fection may be achieved by 
substituting a 1,000-watt bulb in 
place of the regular projection 
lamp of 750 watts, and decreas- 
ing the size but brightening the 
image by moving the projector 
closer to‘the screen. He also 
warned teachers to provide 
comfortable viewing for pupils 
by keeping them within the 30 
degree viewing angle. 

‘The Encyclopedia Britannica 
film entitled “Mexican Child- 
ren” was used. Teacher prepara- 
tion, pupil motivation and prep- 
aration, and application steps 
were described and illustrated 
The film provided a teaching 
lesson under the Grade V1 social 
studies unit-Chitdren in Other 
Lands—and also a comprehen- 
sive study in Gradea IV English 
under story-writing, spelling 
and poetry-weiting 

‘The stimulus was furnished 
for future activities in arts and 
crafts such ag rolled-paper and 
paper mache work in making 
Mexican dolls and sombreros 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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DO YOU WANT WORK? 
‘The School Guidance Work- 
er of January, 1950, contained 
reprints.of two, articles on the 
subject of work. 


One was “The Fight From 
Work" and was reprinted from 
the Globe and Mall of October 
28, 1946, The second was called 
‘what's Wrong with "Work?”. It 
was written by Henry C. Jones 
of Jones & Jones Advertising 
‘Agency and reprinted from the 
Dec. 24, 1948 Issue of “Printer's 
Ink”. 

Both articles draw attention 
to a situation which is bother- 
ing not a few employers, labour 
leaders, teachers, and parents 
today. They are disturbed about 
the large percentage of our 
young people who don’t know 
how to work and the vast ma- 
Jority of this group who do not 
want to learn. In fact they do 
not want to have anything to 
do with work. Yet they want 
Jobs and pay cheques. 

Mr. Jones asks “What Is 
Wrong with Work?” Time was 
when work was an honourable 
thing. A reputation as a “hard 
worker" gave a man standing 
in a community, People, includ- 
ing the business executives, 
parents and leaders of today 
put in a full measure of hours 
daily. They worked hard at 
their Jobs, They, derived an in- 
ner satisfaction from a job well 
done and they looked forward 
to the day when their training 
in the school of hard work 
might open the door of oppor- 
tunity for them. 


But ali this is old-fashioned 
and out of style today. Anyone 
who thinks hard work will get 
him anywhere is a “sucker”. 
‘And why should he want to get 
anywhere In the first plsce? 
‘The government will take care 
of him if he is out of # job or 
after he becomes too old to 
work. This is the misguided 
thinking of many today. Many 
young people applying for a job 
these days are not interested 
In whether the job has a future 
Dut the things they want to 
Waow immediately run some- 

like this: “How much does 
the job pay now? Does it 
pay double time for o- 
vertime? What are the hours? 
Are there vacations with pay? 
Is there free hospital insur- 
ance? What about pensions? 
And when are the first raises? 


Other disturbing factors in 


half-measure, They stall on 
the job; they gossip with each 
other; they go out for cokes; 
they ‘have private telephone 
calls in office hours; one way or 
another they manage to fritter 
away two or three hours a day 
of their employer's time. Yet 
they expect to be paid for it. “In 
my book that is plain dishones- 
ty” says Mr. Jones. 


‘What is the reason for this 
change in attitude toward 
work? There is no one answer. 
Many factors appear to haye 
contributed. ‘Traditionally 9 
edieational process has put the 
stamp of approval on brain 
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work. This has ited in the 
mistaken belief of many par- 
ents and educators that white- 
collar jobs are the only jobs 
worth doing. This is readily 
seen in the snobbery surround- 
ing a college education. Much 
great achievement has been ac- 
complished without a college 
education, and the possession of 
a degree is no guarantee of suc- 
cess or ability. This 1s not to 
deny certain positive values but 
the end result of academic édu- 
cation is usually a subtle\denial 
of the dignity of toll. 

‘The monotony of mass pro- 
duction may be to blame for 
part of the revulsion from hard 
work today. No complete effort 
has yet been made to compen- 
sate for the loss of personal 
creative interest. 

‘The fact that jobs have been 
plentiful for the past several 
years may have a strong bear- 
ing on the trouble, Few of the 
younger workers in today’s la~ 
pour force have ever known 


what !t means to need a job and and 


to hunt hopelessly for it for 
days and weeks. They do not 
know what it means to find a 
needed job just at the moment 
when despair sets In, They have 
nevet gone hungry. . 

‘The word “Security” pops up 
often these days. Are our peo- 
ple passing up “Opportunity” 
for security? It was the drive 
after opportunity that opened 
up our country and made it 
great. We will be the losers if we 
lower our sights and are satis- 
fied with what we naively call 
“security”. 

How does all this affect our 
deaf workers and those deaf 
students about to go out into 
the labour force? 

It should serve as a warning 
to them. 

One of the most glaring ex- 
amples of some young deaf peo- 
ple’s dislike for work is the deat 
peddier. He comes to your door 
or accosts you on the street and 
asks you to buy a card on which 
is printed the manual alphabet 
= + - at your own price of 
course, always at your own 
price. 

‘This is a racket of the first 
order. No deaf person need be 
a peddler. All are trained in 
some useful occupation. Young 
deaf people who are unemploy- 
able, ill or crippled need only 
apply to the proper authorities 
for assistance. 


But it ts not the old or maim- 
ed or crippled deaf who are 
peddlers. No indeed, it is usual- 
ly a strong, strapping young 
fellow who has no disability, 
other than deafness, no shame 
and no fear other than a fear 
of honest work. 

‘All responsible deaf people 
condemn this practice of ped- 
dling and we are thankful 
that only a few resort to this 
way of making 2 living. 

‘The sooner young people get 
back to the old belief that work 
is necessary to successful living; 
the sooner they get rid of the 
notion that they can get some~ 
thing for nothing, the better. I 
have yet to see a successful man 
who never did any work. 
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‘This series of articles on oc- 
cupations is designed to give 
both pupils and parents rellable 
information on these trades. 
‘The facts have been gleaned 
from various pamphlets and 
monographs issued by different 
government departments and 
written by experts in cach 
trade. The trades to be dealt 
with. will include all those 
taught in the vocational shops 
of Ontario School for the 
Deaf and a variety of others 


which seem to offer employ- . 


ment opportunities for our 
graduates after they leave 
school. F. P. C. 


‘THE CARPENTER 

Carpentry is a very old craft 
dating back to the time when 
man discovered and used edged 
tools. 


All around us we see evidence 
of the carpenter's work. The 
homes we live in, the schools 
churehes we attend, the 
factories and offices in which 
we work, are all the product 
largely of the carpenter's skill. 


Carpenters are the most num- 
erous of all building tradesmen. 
Whereas the electrician or 
plumber is master of one special 
trade the carpenter must have 
a knowledge of many of the 
processes that go into the con- 
struction of a building. 


What carpenters do: 

‘Most carpenters are employed 
in the construction and repair- 
ing of buildings. The erection 
of a house offers a good illusra- 
tion of what the carpenter 
does. Here he constructs and 
sets the wooden forms into 
which the concrete is poured. 
He builds scaffolds on which he 
and other tradesmen work. He 
erects the wooden framework 
for the building He lays the 
root and the rough floors. He 
sets in place the door and win- 
dow frames and prepares the 
outer walls for finishing. Inter- 
for finishing requires much care 
and skill. He fits and hangs the 
doors and window sashes, builds 
and erects stairs, finishes doors, 
fits trim around door and win- 
dow openings, builds cupboards 
and shelves and fits locks on 
doors. 


In most cases the carpenter 
uses hand tools such as planes, 
saws, hammers, chisels and 
screw drivers but he may also 
use woodworking machines such 
‘as the circular saw, shaper, 
planer, wood lathe and others. 


In doing his work the carpen- 
ter follows a plan. This may 
be & blue print, oral or written 
Instruction or demonstration. 


‘A carpenter may work on 
docks or bridges, in shipyards, 
in mines, in sash and door 
factories; he may be a pattern 
maker or he may specialize 
furniture building. Thede are 
only a few of the jobs open to 
the skilled carpenter. Where- 
ever he works he must have an 
all round knowledge of his 
trade. 


‘What are the Qualifications? 

ntry is usually learned 
through apprenticeship. Nor- 
mally this takes four years but 
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this term: way be shortened if 
the apprentice has completed 
a course of . in the 
trade at @ or trade 
school. Not eyeryone is accepted 
for apprenticeship. Certain 
standards of health, academic 
qualifications, eyesight, general 
knowledge of wood and mach- 
ines must be met. In Ontario 
Grade 8 standing is the min- 
imum. The applicant must have 
a sturdy physique since his 
work: will Involve heavy lifting 
and extremes in weather. He 
must have good eyesight and 
‘sense of balance. He must be 
able to adjust to nolse and dust 
for they will be part of his 
working environment and above 
all he must have the ability to 
get along with the next fellow 
Because the foint effort that 
goes into a building calls for o 
spirit of co-operation. 


What are the earnings? 

Journeymen carpenter's 
wages depend on local. agree- 
ments between unions and em- 
ployers, The following hourly 
rates were in effect in Novem- 
1948 at the following Ontario 
cities, Rates would be on a 
somewhat lower scale in rural 
areas: 

Ottawa—$i.30. 

Toronto—$1.50. 

London—$1.35. 

Windsor—$1.50. 

The number of working 
hours may be 40 or more; time 
and a half 1s usually tor 
overtime and double for 
holidays and Sundays, An ap- 
prentice may earn up to 50 per 
cent of the journeyman’s wage 
to start, with rapid increases 
up to 90 per cent. 

Earnings may be affected by 
the weather but seasonal em+ 
ployment has been reduced in 
Tecent years by better construc- 
tion methods. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 

‘There is great variety to the 
work of a carpenter. Each job 
1s individual and its completion 
cannot fail to give the good 
carpenter a real satisfaction. 
At the present thme wages are 
good. There are disadvantages 
too. The carpenter may be ex- 
posed to all kinds of weather 
He may have to work amid dust 
and noise. There are certain 
job hazards such as falls from 
ladders and scaffolds and cuts 
from tools and machines but 
these are usually preventable 
with proper care. 

Since the end of the war 
there has been a great deal of 
building. Governments, realis- 
ing the importance of the con- 
struction industry to the coun- 
try's economy are encouraging 
home building. Thus there are 
openings in the trade at the 
present time. 

THANK GOD EVERY 
MORNING 

‘Thank God every morning 
when you get up that you have 
something to do that day which 
must be done, whether you like 
it or not. Betng forced to work, 
and forced to do your best, will 
breed in you temperance and 
self-control, diligence and 
strength of will, cheerfulness 
and content, and a hundred 
virtues which the idle never 
know. —Charles Kinglsey 
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GIRLS’ SPORTS 

by MIS H. McCAMMON 

Napance 19 vs OSD. 28 

As an opening thriller to our 
1950 basketball season, the 
OSD. Senior “All Star” team 
defeated the Napanee “hoop- 
stera” by a score of 28—19. It 
was an exciting game between 
two evenly matched teams 
but the fast passing of the 
OSD. girls kept them a few 
points ahead of their rivals all 
through the four quarters. 
Emily Wilson and Lula Vorvis 
scored top honours by counting 
10 points each, while Lula 


rude 

Ellen Zwarych, Eleanor Prok- 

opaki, Lola McFarland, Dorothy 

‘McArthur, Jean Kocher, Maure- 

en MacDonald, Emily Manoryk. 
Beorer—Stella Graziano, 
‘Timer—Vera Cork. 


BOYS’ SPORTS 
by MR. JOHN BOYD 
"The basketball season is now 
in full swing and O8D.’s 
C.OBSA. Jr. entry consists of 
the following boys: A. Gravelic, 


In our first test of strength in 
fan exhibition game at Trenton 
OBD. won by 0.16 to 9 score. 
‘The game was very slow and 
did not reveal eg a St 


Campbellford at 0.8.D. 

In our first league game 
which was fairly well played the 
OSD. boys just didn’t seem to 
have enough to catch our vis- 
itors. At the end of the first 
half Campbellford was ahead 
21—16, 


37 to 32 defeat. : 

‘The scorers were B. Mac- 
Crindle-13, P. Beaulne-7, A. 
Gravelle-6, R. Willson-4, and 
E. Lealle-2. 

OSD, at Albert Collere 

Faced by a slightly taller 
team and a strange floor, 
0.8.D. got off to a bad start 
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the 
play settled down to a close 
checking affair. A.C. play-. 
ing a fairly tight 


Scorers were; L. Perreault 11, 
B, MacCrindle 9, F. Beaulne 4, 
A. Gravelle 2. 


WINTER SPORTS ~ 


The ice races were held on 
February 10 and this year the 


tive, The warm son 
down and after a few races the 


ever, all the events were com- 
pleted and the unusual races 
added greatly to the fun. 
‘The following are the winners 
in order; 
Baby girls (no skates),—Mary 
White, Shirley DeWolf, 


si 


Baby Girls (with skates)—Pat- 


Baby Boys (no skates)—Cilles 
Delinelle, Andre Dube, 
Bruce -Williams. 

Juvenile Boys (no skates)— 
Charles Beaumont, Jar- 
‘vis Carey, Paul Simmons. 

Juvenile Girls (with skates)— 
Margaret Ganski, Joan- 
ne Brontniler, Joan Cul- 
Jen. 

Juvenile Boys (with skates)— 
Robert Hillman, Kenneth 


Searson, Harold Bradley. 
Int. Girls —Jean Kocher, Jose- 
phine Lazarevich, Eleanor 
Prokopski. 
Int. Boys —Arthur Gravelle, 
David Billott, Charles 


Boys Open —Arthur Gravelle, 
David Elliott, Charles 
Denomme and Bily Hem- 
phill (tle). 

Junior Girls —Myrtle Flett, 
Mary Chong, Verna Mar- 


Junior Boys —Billy Hemphill, 
Irvin Hayes, Robert Hill. 

Senior Girls —Ellen Zwarych, 
herd Chupk, Dolores Hen- 
a 


Obstacle Race (Girls) —Lula 
Cay 


‘Through the courtesy of the 
‘Y's Men's Club the famous hoc- 
key team, “Montreal Canadi- 
ens” visited the OSD. on 
February 7 while they were in 
Belleville to play an exhibition 


game sponsored by the club. those 


‘The players and their coach, 


len Zwarych, Lula Cayer, Stella 
Graziano and Dolores Henault. 


Following the dance Mr. 
Boyd introduced the captains 


‘Hu, 
bert Green, Keith Dorschner, 
Leonard He} , James Bas- 
kerville, David Elliott, and Peter 


NHL?” “Canadiens, of course,” 
was the reply. Dolores Henaul! 
wanted to know which team the 
Canadiens found hardest to 


confident they would win it. 


After leaving the auditorium 
the team visited Miss Hegle’s 
room where they saw a demons- 
tration of the methods of train- 
ing used with very young pupils. 
‘The men showed a great deal 
of interest in this work espe- 
clally those who are fathers. 


Before leaving the school the 
players and their coach’ posed 
for some pictures on the front 
steps of the school with the 
captains of the OSD. hockey 
teams. A red-letter day in the 
Ufe of the OSD. hockey play- 
ers came to a close that night 


Excerpts from the Ontario- 
Intelligencer:- 
The welcome as one member 
of Canadiens remarked was one 
that he had never experienced 
in his life. It was the heart 
warming greeting that came 
from kiddies who at the mo~ 
ment spoke through their eyes. 


excitement per- 
haps, lighting up thelr faces.” 


FILM WORKSHOP 
(Continued From Page 6) 
card-weaving of a serape or Jo- 
ronguita, made from 


gourds 
electric light bulbs, modelling 
and murals. 


Afternoon Session 

The afternoon demonstration 
was a filmstrip lesson in mathe- 
matics for Grade 8 on “How to 
make a Unegraph." Mr, Ballan- 
tyne completed the tople with 
suggestions for purposeful ap- 
plication and some points on 
evaluation of audio-visual ma- 
terials. 


Again’ during ‘the Saturday 
sessions members of the work- 
shop had the privilege of hear- 
ing the representative from 
UNESCO Mr. Eric Fiehn who 
has been sent on a fellowship 
to Canada to study National 
Film Board organization in this 
country. In speaking of the dif- 
frence between entertainment 
and documentary films. Mr. 
Fiehn said, “nothing {s fruitful 
for which you are not forced to 
work. Passive looking and lis- 
tening is not good.” 


He made a strong plea that © 


in film work, both with child- 
ren and in adult education, the 
importance of the work of 
UNESCO be stressed. The es~ 
tablishing of UNESCO is one of 
the most rtant, functions 
of the Unit Nations. One of 
the great tasks which UNESCO 
has taken upon Itself ts to fight 
war'in the minds of men. To 
bring public Information to all 
people on earth regardless of 
color or creed and to liberate 
from Ignorance and prejudice 1s 
a task which may be accom- 
plished to some extent by in- 
telligent use of Documentary 
film. 


Mr. Fiehn, who is not only a 
film producer but a mustelan 
and composer of some note, 
consented to a request by play- 
ing a selection from the Danish 
composer, Hartmann. The ap- 
preciation of the audience was 
evidenced by their attentive 
enjoyment of the play-back 
from the tape-recorder on 
which Mr. Hitchon and Mr. Reid 
had recorded the performance. 


Futher Training Given 

was again provided 
at morning and afternoon ses- 
sions on the operation of dif- 
ferent types of audio-visual 
equipment by Mr. Roxf Ward of 
National Film soard and by 
Sister Mary Verda of Belleville, 
St. Michael's academy. 

‘At the close of the afternoon 
session Mr. Ward gave a brief 
summary of what the workshop 
had accomplished; and in clos~ 


W.J.Morrison the principal of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf 
and to all others who had con- 
tributed to the success of the 
workshop course. > 


seein acokmnneinesamm 
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HEARING AIDS AND YOUNG 
* |DEAF CHILDREN 
(Continued’ from Page 1) 

speech, but may not be fully 

qualified to test the small 
child. 


On the other hand, you don’t 
want to be told that he ts too 
deaf to benefit from an ald, if 
an ald really would pe a help to 
trim. There are people who tend 
to believe that unless the child 
hears and recognizes speech 
- sounds an ald fs of no use to 
him. We think otherwise. If he 
gets nothing but vibration, he 
will still be, helped by being 
made more’ fully aware of 
sound, and an amplifier will 
help. 

Do not expect to get a com- 
pletely reliable audiometric test 
on a small child. A competent 
person who has had experience 

with small deaf children will 


+ use various methods of testing. 


He may use a series of gross 
sounds or speech sounds. He 
may use an audiometer, or may 
have the child listen to music or 
speech sounds through @ power- 
ful desk hearing ald. He may. 
use tuning forks or other means 
of 


testing. 

‘The child may not submit to 
being tested by all these meth- 
ods, but usually he will cooper- 
ate sufficiently for the tester to 
evaluate the us responses 
and give you an tstimate of 
your child's hearing. He may 
‘even be able to tell you whether 
your child belongs in the “deat” 
class-or the “hard of hearing” 
class, although his opinion is 
not final; because it is truesthat 
children who have been declar- 
ed deaf have been gradually 
brought into the hard of hear- 
ing group by presistept use of 
the hearing that they have. 

Do, not expect to be told in 
percentage or in decibels ex- 
actly. what your child hears. 
Even if you are told, the 
chances are that the statement 
ts not completely reliable. How- 
‘ever, the tester can tell you en- 
ough to help you decide wheth- 
er @ portable aid or a wearable 
one would be better at that 
time. If he advises the use of 
an aid, get it and continue us- 
ing {t. Then when your child 
has had practice in its use and 
is a little older, “a more reliable 
test can be given. Z 

<The Volta Review. 


DOMESDAY BOOK 

by W. E. CARROLL 
DOMESDAY BOOK ts a digest 
of a survey of England ordered 
by William the Conqueror in 
1085, to ascertain and record 
the fiscal rights of the King. 
This survey, it is supposed, was 
modelled after a similar one 
made by Alfred the Great. Dom- 


deaf: 


‘THE CANADIAN 
POURS TEU EES e COTO OO eee emnenennnnnneeae 


esday Book is in Latin and con- 

sists of two volumes, one con- 
siderably-larger.than the other. 
“The smaller book deals with the 
three eastern counties, The 
‘arger book deals ‘with the rest 
of England minus 
northern counties. 


information. Each entry in 
register was made 


~yerdict of a jury of twelve men; 
id 


the names of the 

Most of the work deals.with the 
valuation of rural estates, the 
chief source of national wealth 


ig rather crude and confused, 
the volumes incidentally con. 
tain a great store of personal, 
political, ecclestastical and s0- 
cial history of that period. They 
supply the‘basis for many land 
deeds and In tracing genealog- 
fes. 

Domesday Book is to England 
what the “Mayflower” log ts to 
America. Originally the book 
was called the “Book of Win- 
chester", after the cathedral 
city where it was kept. -In the 
twelfth century, during the 
relgn of Henry I, it was al- 
ready referred to as Domesday 
or Doomsday Book, supposedly 
‘because, like the day of doom or 
judgment, there was no appeal 
from the arbitrament of its re- 
cord. Although the name is gen- 
erally spell Domesday, rath- 
er than Doomsday, it is pro- 
nounced doomz-day ‘regardless 
of .spelling. —Ssylva 


‘THE CITY OF BELLEVILLE 
‘This issue of “The Bulletin” we 
devote to the City of Belleville. 
Not because of historical signi- 


jor industry but simply : 
In our books, it 's a city in which 
if we must dwell in cities, it 
would be pleasant to live. It 1s 
not often on short acquaintance, 
and ours is, thet a community 
can make such an impression, 
but that is our experience with 
Belleville. 


‘The name itself of Belleville 
might tend to influence ‘this im- 
pression. But the name ts only 
Sneidental and has not the least 
signifilcance. Belleville obtained 
its name purely by accident—it 
was named after Lady Arabella 
Gore, wife of a Governor who, in 

"1816, spent a night here and at- 
tended a ball in his honour at 
which, {t is;claimed, the lady 
danced with ‘every man present. 
Previous this’ occurence, Bel- 
leville was known as Meyers 


‘Creek, after a certain Captain 
‘Meyers. 


‘Like most of the towns and 
cities along Ontario's ‘southern 
border, Bellevillc ts a “Loyalist 
Town", settled, following the 
American Revolution, by those 
from south ofthe border who 
remained loyal to their King 
and forsook everything they 
possessed to migrate to a new 


land rather than live in the new , 


republic. Theirs is the unroman- 
tic story of all pioneers, of the 
wresting of a homestead out of 
a wilderness with inadequate 
tools, ever in fear of attack and 
constantly worried as to whether 
thelr crops would mature and 
enable them to subsist through 
the next winter: Unromantic it 
may be, but it Is the story of the 
building of a new country. 

Of all the Loyalist settlements 
along the St. Lawrence River 
and Lakes Ontario and Erie, the 
founders of Belleville, either by 
chance or vision, selected one of 
the finest locations. For it is"Bel- 
leville's location that, primarily, 
makes it so attractive. Disre- 
gard the; fact that It is strate- 
gically located on the main east 
and west highway and railway 
lines across southern Ontario. 
‘Think rather that here is a city 
through the heart of which flows 
a river, the Moira, and on its 
front doorstep the protected 
waters of the Bay of Quinte, 
that long, crooked arm of Lake 
Ontario. Here the conveniences 
for a modern city are just a few 
steps from th boat- 
ing and fishing that are the 
Jures of our summer play- 
ground, and surrounding it the 
waving fields of grain and the 
dairy herds of a rich agricul- 
tural district. 

Isn't that a real prescription 
for a place in which to live? We 
think so, and for that simple 
reason we devote this issue to 
the City of Belleville. * 
—Official Weekly Road Bulletin 

. of Ontario. 


THE LAKE OF THE WOODS 

Within the borders of Ontario 

lie countless lakehead play- 
grounds, many world-famous, 
others still awaiting discovery, 
and yet of all these no two are 
exactly alike. ‘True, they all 
possess the basic characteris- 
+tles of sparkling waters, tree- 
lined shores and clear skles, 
Dut, in addition, each has its 
‘own personality, its own defini- 
te appeal. In one, this appeal 
may Ile in mile after mile of 
sandy beach, where even the 
youngest child may enjoy him- 
self in safety. In another, it Is 
the utter solitude and inacces- 
sibility that-attracts. The tame 
of annual regattas draw the 
nautical folk to a third. 

‘The one most difficult to cat- 
logue is the lakeland play- 
ground of north-western On- 
tarlo, the Lake of the Woods. In 
previous years we have portray- 
ed it simply as the finest fishing 
waters in Ontario. That it is. 
For the Lake of the Woods 
boasts not of {tx trout, nor of 
its bass, nor of its muskles, nor 
of its pike, but of its trout and 
of its and of its musktes 
and $f its pike. In these waters 
are found, not fish of “one or 
two varieties, but-fish of all 


LET US SMILE 

‘The thing that goes the farth-. 
est towards making life worth 
while, 

That costs the least and does 
the most, is just a pleasant 
smile, ° 

‘The smile that bubbles from a 
heart that loves its fellow- 
men . . 

Will drive away the cloud of 
gloom and coax the sun a- 


\ 7 
it's full of worth and goodness, 
too, with manly kindness 
blent— 
It's worth a million dollars, and 
does not cost a cent. 
—Baltimore American 


of them. If there is one species 
that perhaps stands out above 
,the others, it 1s the muskles 
which year after year bring to 
the Lake of the Woods interna- 
tional prize winning trophies. 


But the Lake of the Woods Is 
much more than an angler’s 
paradise and it would be most 
unfair to list It only as such, In 
someways it-is a much larger 
edition of the Muskoka Lakes 
. Set down in-the atmosphere of. 
the northwest. Some think of 
it as a miniature of one of the 
Great Lakes, From the air it 
resembles nothing more than 
a quid mirror of blue on which 
seem to-float thousands of blobs 
of green. 


Our own knowledge of the 
Lake of the Woods 1s most ske- 
stchy, at least it is as we dictate 
these words. But we hope that 
before you read this edition 
our knowledge will be en- 
hanced—in the interval we 
will have had. the opportunity 
of spending a few more days in 
this great lakeheadiand play- 
ground of Ontario's northwest. 

Untll such time then as.we 
come to know it better, we can 
not better describe the Lake of 
the Woods than by quoting 
from a summation written by 
Miss Mary Ainslie, and for 
whose word pictures we have 
great respect in which she 
states: “It seems to me that 
without spending months, or 
even years, exploring the Lake 
of the Woods no one could write 
the story of that vast, varied 
and endlessly inviting water. 
Each one who goes there will 
find o different Jake. This is a 
land of extremes of every kind, 
so that to see it is to view a 
serles of Kodachrome slides, 
each one the synthesis of what 
it portrays. It renders a chal- 
Jenge one moment, and sings a 
lullaby the next.” 

—Official Weekly Road Bulletin 
‘of Ontario. 


SPEAK GENTLY 
Speak gently; it is better far - 
To rule by love than fear; 
Speak gently; let no harsh word 
mar 


The good we may do here. 
Speak gently to the little child; 
Its love ts sure to gain; 
Teach it in accents soft and 
mild; 
It may not long remain, 
—Daniel Bates 
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EXPANSION of VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
Recent years. have seen in- 
creased emphasis on vocational 
education, to’ provide for the 
+ large number of students suited 
more to vocational than to ac- 
ademle, courses. - 
“In spite of the. fact that over 
the last 50 years only 5% of the 
students in Canadian schools 
could expect to find employment 
in. the professions, the educa- 
tional systems of this country, 
until recently, largely had the 
effect of preparing gtudents for 
the professions, or at least for 
white-collar Jobs. 


‘As a result, there were times 
even in the depressed 30's when 
jobs were available which idle 
young people could hot fill for 
Jack of: technical or manipula- 
tive skill. Many of them, unsult- 
ed for the existing courses had 
left school as soon as they legal- 
ly could without acquiring a 
‘sound academic education and 
yet with’ no technical training. 

Upter our constitution educa- 
tlott Hes within the jurisdiction 
of. the’ provinces. The Dominion 
Government, however, has,teen 
providing financial assistance to 
stimulate the development of 
vocational training under a ser- 
tes of acts dating from 1913. The 
latest of these acts, the Voca~ 
tional Training Co-ordination 
Act passed in 1942 and amended] 
in 1948 provides a definite sum 
over a period of ten years for 
‘yorational education. This mon- 
ey is being distributed to, the 
provinces In the form of various 
grants under the + Vécational 
Schools Assistance Agreements 
passed in 1945. 

‘These agreements have given 
a marked impetus to the deve- 
lopment of Vocational School 
facilities in the past S years. At 
the beginning of October total 
enrolment in day vocational 
schools across Canada was about 
60,000 and in evening classes 
about 65,000 and both totals are 
increasing rapidly. 

Subjects are taught in about 
60 fields ranging from aeronau- 
tles to upholstering and includ- 
ing the building trades, agricul- 

ture, commercial work, home 

economics and service occupa- 
tions. » 


Se 


Excerpts from 
“2 Minutes of Employment 
Facts” _ Nov. 15, 1849. 


CLERICAL WORKERS 
The following form letter was 
issued this month by Mr. L. 8. 
Beattie, Director of Vocatfonal 
Education, Department of Edu- 
cation, Toronto. FPG. 


‘THE QUESTION: “Sometimes 
in the past'so many girls have 
trained toward clerical occupa- 
tions that it has been impos-. 
sible for all of them to obtain 
satisfactory employment on 
graduation. What is the situa- 
tion today with respect to 
-clerical workers?” 3 
THE ANSWER: 


There is an acute shortage, of 
clerical and stenographic wotk- 
ers at the present time, and 
there appears to be no‘ possibi- 
lity of the supply overtaking 


XN 


there are “not enough 
go around for available jobs in 
jommices.”* : 

‘The cause of this shottage is 
two-fold: 01 schools 
are turning out 
jas many graduates as in 1939, 

‘work: 


are going a-begging. 

‘Working conditions in modern 
offices are excellent; hours are 
shorter, and employee benefits 
more generous ‘han those in ef- 
fect ten years ago. In that per- 
tod wages have more than dou- 
bled, so that the inexperienced 
beginner is assured a starting: 
salary of at least $25.00 per 
week. Bidding among firms has 
boosted weekly salaries of aten- 
lographers of a few months’ ex- 
perience to over $30.00 per week 
with rapid increases up to $40.00 
jarid over. 


condary schools are now 


pupils who have 
completed their school courses: 
have been lured from school by 
the high wages offered. It would 
appear, therefore, that the 


did oppo! 


‘tional training. Rs 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
‘The General Farmer 


pel 
end stenographic and clericallsent-day conditions than the 
second, convincing |producing farmer. 


‘& greal 
than the one 


crop farmer. 


History and Importance 


less than half| From the dawn of creation. it 


nas been necessary for the 
human race to win food from 
‘the soll for the maintengnce of 
jufe. In early days the social 


-|unit was the family and the 


responsible for 
He tilled the soil to provide the 
required food for his family 
,, With probably a little to 
But as civilization pro- 
there came a change. 


ae 


could ni 

to the production of food 
they consumed. ‘Thus 
sprang up a class of 
who .produced food not 

for themselves but for all 


eee 


countries proved 


‘Commercial graduates of se-|selves ‘to be great food produ- 
‘able |jcers while others could not 
to select from a number of de- produce enough to support their 
sirable positions. Unfortunately, |own people. 

not nearly|trade in farm products which 


This encouraged 
today has wn to tic 
size. gro" eigant 


Agriculture is the most im- 
portant of all occupations be- 


school guidance department has)cause it supplies the one fund- 
to deal with two problems: first, |amental Pama need—food. 


tlback and a weak 


The 1941 
census gave 1,064,847 males and 


Ada. Since that time there has 


-jbeen a drift away from the 


by the war years when the arm- 
ed forces and the high-waged 


‘Many of our pupils here at|war industries attracted many 
the OSD. come from farms or| young: people from the farms. 
from farming communities. The|Today, therefore, ‘there is a 
Shoo! offers a course in Agri-|drastic shortage of farm labour. 
culture Mechantcs. Some pupils 
Los worked on,farms during Nature of the Work 

cir summer vatations. Some Broadly speak 
of our graduates have gone back |sne general farmer ‘consists of 
to the farm and have beeny¥ery [growing field crops, breeding, 
fpuccessful. ‘This monograph. |feeding and caring for stock 
fhen, should be of interest to|ang iarketing his’ farm pro- 
many of our puplls and thelr!qucts While the actual work of 
parents, It will deal with the|tne farmer is largely manual 
general farmer because It 18)ene successful farmer of today 


felt that this type of farming | oust do some studyiny 
ig also. He 
is more widely practised than! mons have a knowledge of soll 


fecer “eoncententes al he ere ene plant nutrition. 
capital and labour inthe pro-|+ enor’ a knowledge of 
duction of one crop. Facts have lreeping and aed =n ge aera 
been gleaned “from @ nUM-|«nowledge of genetics in the 
faitbrgilngraersotipeeriminge| ‘and care of animals. 


fssued by various government 
depuronents and soul be Ye-RCt ons, Genel Spang 
a must be fed, watered 
‘The general farmer is-prim-|and their bedding provided 


larly a producer of food. Helevery day: cows 4 
cultivates the land for a wide bee juss te miked 


variety of crops and he 
livestock for the production of 
dairy and meat products. 
field crops may te partly for 
human consumption and partly 
for consumption. In 


the demand for several years 
so long as the level of employ- 


ltvestock he may be interested 


In Desf ge aniry eattle, tn pwiae Inectnaua ana voted: mers aie 


‘Problems and varied work. The 
2 
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many organizations for farm 
owners with federal, provincial, 
county and local units. The 
general farmer gives llttle 
thought to vacations, Most of 
his need’ for recreaton ts sup- 
plied by taking a day off for the 
Seat ta et ee 
vention ‘ ur ar organ- 
tization or the annual entertain- 
ment at-the local school house.. 


Qualifications Necessary 

It ‘used to be said jokingly 
that a farmer required a strong 
mind but if 
that were ever true it is not 
true today for the successful 
farmer must have strength of 
both mind and body. A strong 
physique 1s necessary in order 
to cope with the phyalcl streng- 
th and endurance demanded 
by long hours of heavy.toll. The 
farmer must mentally 
stable; he must have a high de- 
gree of perseverance and above 
‘All he must have a genuine Jove 
of the land and a capacity to 
meet emergencies, He must 
have initative and be able to co- 
operate with his fellow-farmers 
in his marketing operations. 


Preparation Needed 

In general farming, exper- 
lence is the best teacher. To be 
born and brought up on a farm 
is probably the best prepara- 
tion. This practical knowledge 
can be supplemented by atten- 
tance at schools where agricul- 
ture is taught. They offer ad- 
vanced instruction in many 
specialized branches. 


Remaneratlon 

There are no fixed rates of 
remuneration for general 
farmers. The earnings depend 
entirely on the size of the farm, 
the kind of farming, weather 
and market conditions of each 
year. It is, therefore, unsafe 
even to hazard a guess as to 
possible income. In 1947 in 
Ontario, where most of the gen- 
eral farmers live, the net in- 
come for 170,000 farms in the 
province averaged approximate- 
ly $1,850.00 a year in cash in- 
come. It should oe noted, how- 


lever, that since thie farm pro- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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I read'newspapers and books, 

1 get. @ newspaper. by mall. Fa- 

ther, mother, ‘sister and I read 

all the,‘newspapers. I. like to 

read ‘Tlewspapers. Paul and. 

Donald Patjerson read newspa- 

pets. Paul reads about. hockey 

games in the newspaper. I read 
that acar killed a man. 

—Robert Stewart, 2B. 


_ Manners Please 
, _I have read the book, “ Man- 
ers Please”. I liked this book 
very much. Before I had read a 
book about, “The Polite Pupil”. 

People often don't know about 
Manners at the table. When 
you have washed come to the 
table and say your thanks to 
God. Then alt down on the chair 
and eat nicely. Never do you 
hold your knife and fork like a 
too smart king held them, show- 
ing off. Hold the knife and fork 
nicely and when you have fin- 
ished put the knife and fork on 
the aide of your plate. 

When you eat do not open 
your month too wide. People will 
say you are greedy. We do not 
gulp and chew out loud as gree- 
dy tigers and wolves do. We 
want no one to think we've 
learned our table manners at 
the zool she Des 

"The books tell us how to keep 
property beautiful. Most people 
like , trees and flowers in 
thelr garden or on a farm. Many 
of them work hard keeping 
lawns, parks and pjaygrounds 
looking cared for. We'must take 
care not to damage anything or 
Jeave one bit of trash in the 
park or playground or street. 
‘We must be careful not to cross 
other people's lawns. Being 
thoughtful does not spoil, our 
fun, but it does help to keep 
places more tidy and beautiful 
for others to enjoy. 

—Michael Dodd, 4A. 


Boys’ Sports | 
by MR. J. BOYD 


‘Trenton at 0.3.D. 
In meeting Trenton for the 


second time, the O.8.D. .boys 
continued from where they left 
off in their first encounter. The 
play was slow but the whole blue 

+ and gold team were working to- 
gether very well as.they held a 
20 to 16 lead at half time. 

In the second half Trenton 
opened up and used the break- 
ing play to good advantage. 
‘They resorted to long push shots 
as they were unable to’ get 
through our defense and they 
slowly caught up and took the 
lead. B, MacCrindle played some 
very fine ball as he broke loose 
to keep OSD. in the game. 
‘Trenton were not to be dented 
as they continued slowly but 
surely and managed to finish on 
the long end of 45 to 40 score. 

‘The scorers were; B. Mac- 
Crindle 14, L. Perreault 10, A. 
Gravelle 7, G. Russell 5, R. Wil- 
Ison 4. 


Albert College at 0.S.D. 
In 4 return match the yet un- 
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défence look rather weak, The 
score’ at. the half was O.8.D. 20, 
A.C. 16. 

In the second half the 0.8.D. 


this one away, AC. fought back 
and ted up the score, . thus 
making overtime play neces- 
sary. ‘ 

In the overtime period, the 
play see-sawed back and forth 
with both teams working the 
ball around before trying any 
shots, Finally MacCrindle sunk 
a basket. The pressure was on; 
every second and shot counted. 
‘The final whistle blew and the 
O.8.D. had come through with 
4 37 to 35 win. 

‘The scorers were; L. Perreault 
11, A. Gravelle 10, B. MacCrin- 
dle 10, and R, Witlson 6. 


O.8.D. at BCL 

Not having fully recovered 
trom the excitement of the visit 
lof the Montreal,Canadlens, the 
boys were faced with the power- 
{ul B.C.I. hoopsters. In the first 
half B.C.I. had things pretty 
Imuch their own way as their 
plays and breaks clicked beau- 
titully. ‘The O.8.D, boys just 
couldn't find the range of the 
basket. A. Gravelle was out- 
standing in recoverying re- 
foounds and this prevented the 
score from being higher as the 
first half ended, B.C.I. 19, 0.5.D. 
7. 


In the second half things look- 
led a little brighter as the blue 
land gold squad started to hit 
the basket. The play went back 
and forth with BC. using thelr 
extra helght to stop the 0.8.D. 
boys from shooting. B. Mac 
Crindle and L. Perreault played 
thelr usual good game but 
'O.8.D. finished on the short end 
ofa 35 to 25 score. =~ 

The scorers were; B. Mac 
Crindle 8, A . Gravelle 7, L. Per- 
reault 7, R. Willson 3. 


@.S.D, at Campbellford 

In our return game with 
Campbellford we were looking 
forward to a victory. The O.8.D. 
boys got off to a slow start as 
they had diMeuity getting 
through the zone defense on 
the small floor without fouling. 
‘With a. change of tactics we re- 
sorted to long shots but these 
also proved unsatisfactory as 
‘Campbellford led 14 to 10 at 
half time. 

‘The second half increased in 
tempo with the teams breaking 
and rushing back and forth. B. 
MacCrindle and A. Gravelle 
turned in a sparkling game both 
offensively and defensively. As 
'O.8.D. kept up the pressure they 
closed ‘the gap in the score. 


With only two mins. left to, pl 
there were only 2 points sepa- 
vente a 


rating the teams Campbellford 
eommitted = fou! and this gave 
jus an opportunity, but it added 
only one point as the final 
whistle sounded and Campbell~ 
ford edged us out 27 to 26. _ 

‘The scorers were; B. Mac 
Crindle 9, A Gravelle 7, L. Per- 
reault 7, R. Willson 3. 


Pleton CX. at 0.8.D. 

‘With our first meeting of the 
season both teams were a little 
cautious at the start but soon 
the game opened up into a free 
‘scoring affairs, O.8.D. took an. 
early lead and: had ttle dim- 
culty as their passing plays 
‘were excellent, All members of 
the team figured in the scoring 
as they,led 37 to 27 at half time. 

The main factor of the first 
half had been the recovery of 
rebounds and Picton then began 
to tighten ,up and play for 
breaks. These occured frequent- 
Jy and slowly they tied the score 
and a few times held the lead. 
‘Time was running out and every 
play counted. OSD. had a 
alight lead but this was cut on a 
couple of breaks on which 
Picton capitalized. With Picton 
shooting a foul and only sec- 
onds remaining they were un- 
successful and O.8.D. won by a 
49 to 47 score. ; 

‘The scorers were; A Gravelle 
18, B. MacCrndle 11, L. Perreault 
8, R. Willson 6, Ct. Russell 4, F. 
Beaulne 2. 


BCL at O.5D, 

No team inthe league is par- 
ticularly outstanding this year 
and in any game no one can 
predict the out come, The visit- 
ors were not quick at recovering 
the rebounds in the early part 
of the game and this coupled 
with some fine long shots on the 
part of A. Gravelle gave O.8.D. 
an early lead. O8.D. had a 
slight edge in the play but B.C.I. 
were always taking advantages 
of every chance as they trailed 
16 to 17. at half time. 

In the second nalf, B.C. put 
a “shadow” on A. Gravelle but 
this did not prove especially 
effective as L. Perreault broke 
out and netted a few baskets. 
At times the play was ragged 
but the score see-sawed. With 
only a few minutes remaining 
B.C1. netted two fast baskets 
and held the lead right to the 
end@of this thrill packed game 
jas they won 40 te 35 

The scorers were: A. Gravelle 
17, I. Perreault 6, B, Mac 
Crindle 6, G. Russell 5, R. Will- 
son 1. 
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Girls’ Sports 
by MISS H. McCAMMON 
FLOOPOCOIOOOOO OO PIOOOOO I 
Basketball News 

Queens 33—0.8.D. 15 
in an exhibition game in 
Kingston, the Queens’ Sentor A 
team. defeated the O.8.D. girls 
in a hard-fought gameé. We en- 
Hoyed watching the Queens’ 
Birls as they displayed their 
skill in and 
‘Ther scorers were: Joan 
Keough 4, Pat Gardiner 9, 


Marion Shoemaker 4, Joan 
Stewart 9, Marion Reid 2, Ruth 
‘Bracken 5, 
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Although the Queens’ players 
were older and taller than the 
OSD. girls, the blue and gold 
team put up a stiff opposition. 
The OSD. scorers were: Lula 
Cayer 2, Rose Chupik 5, Lula 
Vorvis 8. 

Atfer the game we were treat- 
ed to milk shakes and ice cream 
at the university snack bar and 
we also stopped at Napanee, on 
the way home, for our dinner.- 
It was a very enjoyable trip and 
we. hope to do {t again! 

Wellington 18—0.S.D. 30 

In our second C.0.8.8.A. game, 
the O.8D. girls defeated’ the 
‘Wellington girls on thelr own 
floor. Their gym is very small 
and our girls found it hard to 
play in after practicing In our 
large gym. It was not a close or 
exciting game but we all enjoy- 
led the antics of one of the 
‘Wellington players. They are a 
nice team and they play to en- 
joy, and not to win the game, 

Wellington: Helen Lane 4, 
Mildred VanDusen 10, Beverly 
Hartirick 4, * 

OBD.: Lula Cayer 4, Lula 
Vorvis 9, Ellen Zwarych 5, Emily 
Wilson 11, Rose Chupik 1. 


Campbellford 10—0.S.D. 33 

Our third league game was 
played on the Campbellford 
floor and the blue and gold 
‘chalked up another decisive vic- 
tory. At half time we had piled 
up a 20 point lead over our op- 
ponents but the second half 
proved to be rougher and the 
play was not as clean. 

Campbellford: McCann 1, 
Rourke 2, Redden 7. 

O8.D.; Lula Cayer 15, Lula 
Vorvis 12, Emily Wilson 6, 


Napanee 27—O.S.D. 26 

Our return game to Napanee 
proved to be a very exciting one. 
The O.8.D..team got 6M to a 
slow start and at quarter time 
}we trailed 10 to 4, At balf time 
Napanee still lead 13,to 12 but 
the O.S.D. team started to click 
and at three quarter time we 
led 24—19. The last quarter 
was a thrilling one with both 
teams playing well. But Napanee 
gradually gained on us and in 
the last half minute of play 
Napanee scored another basket 
ito give them a one point lead 
just as the whistle blew. 

Napanee:- 8, Dale 3, A. McNell 
12, N, Allison 5, W. McConnell 7. 
O.8.D.:- L, Cayer 6, L. Vorvis 10, 
E. Wilson 10. 


Picton 20—0.5.D. 35 

Our first game with Picton 
was played on our home ficor. 
"The size of the floor seemed to 
confuse the Pieton girls but the 
blue and gold girls played a ~ 
steady game and managed to 
win thelr fifth league game. 

Picton:- D. McKennon 1, R. 
LeKeup 13, McMason 4, B. 
Osborne 2. 

O.S8D.:- L. Cayer 10, R. Chup- 
ik 7, L. Vorvis 9, E, Wilson 9. 


SELF-CONTROL 


passing. |Lose other things, you never 


seem 
To come upon their track; 
But lose a naughty little word, 


It's always coming back. 
—Allce W. Rollins, 
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ONTARIO SCHOOL fer the DEAF 


— Ontarle 


‘THE CANADIAN 


‘The AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
'THE DEAF, founded in 1847, is 
the oldest existing educational 


Is the oldest Journal on tht 
education of the deaf in the 
world. 
‘The price of the January 1s- 
sue of the ANNALS is $1.00 
‘The subscription’ price of the 


published ‘solely j jourhal is $2.00 0 year. It is 


yudlished in September, Nov- 
‘ember, January, March, and 


the March. 


AY requests for either the 
Januery. issue or for a yearly 


price is SHY) supscription should be sent to 


Journal in the United States. It} 


ree renee eenenenttetee pstnentntntnenente ttt Snir AOR 


‘sna | the Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington 2, D.C. 


15th ANNIVERSARY OF ROME 


: hatha Shae By er ain T™ estrus New eek Schoo! 

= = = Assistant Editor! | The 
mn bakin teeny TAL Auistant (10F the Deaf at Rome celebrated 
dhe aidant the 75th anniversary of its in- 
corporation on January 27th. 
{Proceedings included the .de- 
‘dication of an historical marker 
4in front of Gallaudet Hall, the 
" main building, which commem- 
BELLEVILLE, MARCH 1950 {rates the founding of the 
ees school, January 27, 1875, by 
‘ Alphonso Johnson’ ‘Thomas 

, Edltor’s Note: 

Gallaudet, and xome Rome citi- 

‘The paragraphs taken fiom |7ens. 


“The Story of my Life", by x u 
we, Fron page 8 were|, Df Leonard M. Elstad, presi 


dent of Gallaudet College, 
selected by. Mrs. A. Wanna- 
°° |Washington, DC. one of the 
maker, one of our enthuslast'c| WASneon ante occasion" Pre~ —— F 


teachers of speech and lp- 

“reading. Having met Miss Keller 

. recently for the first time I was 

amazed to learn how . clearly | 

she spoke my name when I was 

‘. {ntreduced to her, Her success 

. can be understood by reading} - oo 

te awe Hae at ine given! gne Daily Sentinel, Rome, 

oe ening 1a mind that she |New York, reported the events 

has been totally deaf and biind/!n detail and included many 
from early childhood. pictures of the school. 


Although Rome is in New 
CLARKE SCHOOL STUDIES 


York State this schoo! !s the 

We are indebted to The Clar-|nearest neghbour of the O.8.D.. 

‘ ke. Schoo! for the Deaf, Noxth-/We extend congratulations to 
ampton, Massachusetts for 


Superintendent Fred L. Sparks, 
copy of the publication, Clarke 


Jr. and the Central New York 
Rehool Studies, Concerning the /School for the Deaf on this oc-] + 
Heredity of Teainess. This 


casion, 
monograph has been prepared 
by Louise A. Hopkins, Ms. and{ 
Ruth(P, Guilder, MD. (deceas- 
ed) and contains 162 pages. 


dicated more’ research in the 
educationa of the deaf, discov- 
ery of new fields of endeavour 
for deaf graduates, improve- 
‘ment in hearing aids and im~- 
proved techiques in the class- 


Message From the Minister of Education 


One of the first schools which I visited when I 
became Minister of Education in the autumn of 1948, was 
the Ontarlo School for the Deaf at Belleville. I found it 
a busy, cheerful place. Such a scldol is not only an in- 
stitution for special teaching, {t Is also a child's world, 
where boys and girls must meet the satisfactions and 
sense the security that are to be found in-a good home 
‘The healthy, happy appearance of the pupils and their 
evident pride in their school, made it clear that they were 
receiving excellent care both in and out of the classrooms. 


To any parent of a child handicapped by deafness, I 
suggest a visit to the Ontario School for the Deaf. I know 
that you will be impressed, as I was, by the opportunities 
that are avallable"there for your boy or girl. You will be 
interested In the progress made by the pupils in speech and 
speech reading, as well as in the other subjects of the: 
curriculum. You will be pleased to observe the effort made 
to fit the school’s graduates for an occupation when 
school days are over. 


ONTARIO 
A new booklet, Ontario, pub- 
jushed by vision of Publ 
3n the preface itajs stated: Tatarstan ‘The Department 
[his monograph is the first/of Travel and Publicity, Parlia- 
of what ls hoped will be a serses {ment Buildings, Toronto, {3 well 
a of reports on the study ofthe tlustrated and contains much 
~ inheritance of deafness Which information relating to the 
3 has been carried on at the|Province of Ontario. 
Tks Clarke School for the Deaf for] gome highlights of Ontario as 
area yoda kana contained in this booklet are: 
ni e heredit y 
fierce ares jp aroriae greatest producer of 
to the early days of the school. 
It was pointed out by Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell before 1888 
that heredity 1s often a factor 
of considerable importance in 
the chain of events whose cul- 
mination we label “deafness”. 


TO PARENTS OF DEAF 
CHILDREN 


As Minister of Education I am deeply concerned that 
every child should receive the type of training by which he 
can profit most—by which he can realize his own best self. 
‘To give such training is the aim of the superintendent, Mr. 
‘W. 3. Morrison, and his capable staff, at the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. I can assure you that the Department of 
Education will continue to do all in its power to ald them 


in their work. 
Mana Bula 


It breaths of an island 
Of emerald green; 
"Tia worn by each loyal 

Gosseon and colleen. 


Give Scotland her heather; 
‘And England her rose; 

‘The darling wee shamrock 
Gb Erin’s Isle grows. 


—Dalisy D. Stephenson, 


Population—4,500,000, (Can- 
ada’s population 13,500,000) 
Extends 1000 mules from east 
to west; 1,080 miles from south 
to north. 
‘Is about equal in size to the 
combined ‘areas of the following 
foyrteen states of the United 
‘ States: New York, Maine, New 
The January, 1950, number |Hampahire, Vermont, Massa- 

of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF ;Chusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
THE DEAF should prove a|necticut, New Jersey, Pennsyi- 
miost informing issue for parents | Vania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
of deaf children. It: contains |Mlinols and Wisconsin. 

much statistical matter per-| Climatic conditions fange 
taining to schools and classes|from Arctic temperature in the 
for the deaf in the United|far north where 
States and in Ca and polar bears 
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extreme south where semi-tro- 
pical weather enable peaches 
and strawberries to grow in 
great abundanace. 


THE SHAMROCK 

‘This dear lttle shamrock 
Has come far away, 

To whisper the message 
Of St. Patrick’s Day. 


Eskimo, seals 
dwell, to the 


DR, AMOSS HONORED BY 
HAMILTON CHAPTER 


IN 

On November 20, 1949, the 
Hamilton chapter of the Inter- 
national Council for Exception- 
al Children tendered a testi- 
monial dinner to Dr. Harry 
Amoas on his retirement after 
a notable career in many fields 
of education. 

Mr. Riddell, Director of Ele-. 
mentary Education, in present- 
ing Dr, Amoss to the large audi- 
ence, spoke of the outstand’ng 
contributions to education the 
guest of the evening had made 
during his 61 years of service 
high 


Inspector 
tion and Director of Profession- 
ai Training in Ontar‘o. 

In replying, Dr. Amoss paid 
tribute to the excellent work 
being done by the teachers of 
exceptional children in. the'r 
own special fields and llkewise 
to the contributions they had 
made to the general progress of 
edueation in the province. a- 
mong which latter he mention- 
ed the following: 

1. The study of individual 
differences and the acplicat’on 
of that study to the educational 
treatment of children, the sp2- 
cial-class teachers having int- 


handicapped. : 
3. The importance of par- 
ent-achool 


hand, of a patient inculcation 
of socially acceptable attitudes 
and relatively fixed ready-made 
respondes among less intelligent 
pupils, as found in direct- 
learning classes; and, on the o- 
ther hand, the need of @ cultl- 
vation of tolerance and the 
practice of deliberative consi- 
deration among highly intelli- 
gent pupils, as found in advan- 
cement classes. 


.” the special 
class teachers having been the 
first to draw attention to the 
recognition ease of specific 
words, as compared with the 
recogniton difficulty of abstract 
and connective words. 

7. The revealing lght 
which the oral teachers of the 
deaf have abed upon the func- 
tion of language as an Instru- 


a 
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‘ment for carrying on the pro- 


‘Amoss and paid eloquent tri- 

to his great work in On- 
tario and made a suitable pres- 
entation to him. Dr. A. H. Wing- 


evening. 
—Journal of Exceptional 
Children. 


PUPILS ATTEND CHUECH 
PARTIES 


Baptists 

On Tuesday evening, February 
‘7th, the Young Adult Fellowsatp 
Group of Victoria Avenue Bap- 
tist Church entertained the 
pupils who attend there. 

Interesting relay games were 
prepared and enjoyed by the 
lonitdren. A fish pond with gifts 
for each child was a feature of 
the evening. Movies were shown 
land a delightful lunch brought 
the meeting to a close. 

Vivian Curtis expressed the 
thanks of the children to their 
hosts for the pleasant evening. 

‘Miss Nurse and Miss Handley 
accompanied the children. 


United Church 

On Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 8th, the pupils of the 
Senior Department who attend 
the United Church were the 
guests of the Intermediate 
Classes of the Church School of 
Bridge Street United Church. 


the/Fims and games were followed 


by a delicious lunch. Several of 
the teachers were present and 
everyone reported having & 
most enjoyable time. —C, A. H. 


ANNUAL SKATING PARTY 
ENJOYED 


te and the Senior De- 
partments, 

‘Though the ice was rough 
the weather was favourable. 
‘The roaring bonfire of limbs 
broken from the trees during 


to of the lunch to be ser~ 
‘ved in the assembly room. 
Valentine hearts and cupids 
lon the walls with the red and 
white decorations on tea wag- 
ong made the room very attrac- 


ruary tenth, 1950. The Assem- 
bly room, gay with Valentine 
decorations, was the setting 
for a delightful dance program- 


me, with music by the War- 
ham’s. At midnight, a delicious 
lunch was served in the dining 
room. Much credit is due the 
various committees, who gave 
80 generously of their time and 
energy, to make our 1950 party 
an enjoyable and successful 
event. AMR. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING 
At the Association Meeting 


y, {held on March eighth. 1950, tne 


members were privileged to see 
a film entitled, “Over Depen- 
dency”. This Allm was produced 
jby the Department of Nat.onal 
Health and Welfare, for use in 
the rehabilitation of soldiers. 


Guidance, its showing 
jto the members of the Associa- 
tion at this time. Previous to 
the showing of the film, he 
made several interesting com- 
ments on {t. Upon its conclus- 
fon, Mr, E. J, Chard led in ¢ 
jlively discussion which proved 
{both interesting and informa- 
tive. This film brought, to ea: 
‘teacher's notice, what lies be- 
hind 


Editor's Note: 


\visiting the pre-school day clas- 
school, 


on a half-day basis, They are 
brought to school and taken 
home by thelr mothers. 


‘written the following impres- 
sions of her visit. , 


VISIT TO PRE-SCHOOL DAY 
CLASSES, TORONTO 


Are pre-school 


seomplished in such classes? 
Educators of the deaf and par- 


to these questions. To realize 
‘what wonders can and are be- 
ing accomplished, one needr 
only to spend a day in one of 
these classes, as I did, when 7 
had the privilege of visiting the 
[Pre-School Class for children 
with impaired hearing in King 
Edward School Toronto, under 
the direction of Miss Nelle 
MacDonald assisted by Miss 
Margaret Grant and Mrs. Grace 
Wegg. It was truly a revelation. 

to have a complete 
pidtare I went to the schoo! 
early. Boon the children, ac- 
companied by parents, began to 
‘arrive, all anxious to doff their, 
clothes and find an interesting 
play toy of which there were 


(many, It was very evident that 


these children are being social- 
ized, gradually learning self- 
reliance, a consideration of the 
rights of others, to share, and 
to live and play together. 

‘What they are learning in the 
acquisition of language in these 
play and routine situations is 
‘of utmost value, too, They are 
learning to Upread the essen- 
tial language of thelr various 
needs and huterests, The follow- 


Recently Miss Heg'e, one of |8TOup activity, All 
our Junior teachers mpent a day|#70und the plano on which was 
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ing is just one small incident of 
many during the day. A. little 
boy, intensely interested in a 
book, sat with his 


ver 
idly turn the pages. At the 
same time, through these in- 
tereats, the basis for good 
speech is being laid, that of the 
spontaneous desire to talk. How 
peoud each was: of his Mttle 
book which contained pictures 
of his many interests, names of 
which he could say very nicely. 


Let us leave this phase of 
their education and see them 
at thelr mid-morning lunch. 
Trays of futce and crackers 
were brought out and placed on 
la table. As each was ready he 
lor she took a glass of juice and 
@ biscuit, carried tt to a table 
and sat down quietly to enioy 
tt. ‘With Iuneh over and the 
Glasses back on the trays the 
‘children pulled out their Iittle 
camp cots for a fifteen minute 
rest. 

Now let us wateh them in a 
gathered 


@ big box of interesting ma- 


ses for the deat in King Edwerd|‘eTial. As the music started one 
Ce ‘Toronto. The teacher held up a toy airplane. 
children range in age trom|U™mmediately all were little atr- 
three to aix years, the younger |Planes flying about the room. As 
boys and giris attending school |*hey returned to the plano and 


felt the music they all tried to 
say the sound the atrplane 
makes “00 00 00”. This was fol- 
lowed by many other similar 


At my request Miss Hegle has|interpretations when they were 


ducks, balls, butterflies, lambs 
ete. How they enjoyed it all. 


Now some of the new comers 
were being “initiated” to fhe 


classes for; hearing ald. Some were just in- 
children with impaired hearing| terested enough to put on the 
worth while? What can ‘be ac-|¢arphones 


minute, other lit- 
‘tle faces Ughted up when they 
heard some sound, 


This tirst step in the use of 


Ihave defective hearing are vi-jan aid was strongly contrasted 
tally interested in the answers|by a lesson I observed in the 


afternoon with a few of the 
children who had had consider- 
able training since entering 
the nursery. There children had 
an extensive vocabulary and 
enjoyed a Uttle story and an- 
swered such questions as; How 
old is the little boy? What has 
he on? Is he fat or thin? How 
many wheels has the car? etc. 
"They had become hard of hear- 
ing pupils through the use and 
training of thelr residual hear- 
Ing. Another group with less 
training enjoyed a picture book 
of animals, learning to .ipread 
the names of the animals and 
trying to imitate the sounds 


they make. 
‘These children in the Pre- 
School Class are so 


school work, particular] 
reading, a little later. % 


‘My visit to Miss MacDonald's, 


class was both interesting and 


ialcen dias 


jum, Everyone 


Language and Composition 
(MISS A. RUSH) 
Birthday Assembly 
On February ‘first, '1950, thé, 
senior pupils and teachers as- 
sembled In the school auditor- 
greeted “the 
chairman, Mr. Gordon. We sang 
“Gfandfather's Clock" and the 
“Bells of St. Marys.” Next on the 
programme, the pupils, who 
have bitthdays in February, 
went up on the stage. The 
Superintendent, Mr. Morrison} 
shook hands with them and 
wished them many happy re- 
turns on their birthdays. After 


-this we sang, “Happy Birthday" 


to them. 

At this birthday assembly, we 
had something new in the way 
of entertainment. Mr. Chard 
and Grade eight put on a skit 
for our enjoyment. Scene I took 
‘place in a small restaurant 
named “Sloppy Joe's Lunch.” 
‘The first customer, Glenn Gar- 
rett, walked in smartly, He gave 
his order for “Meat Pie” to the 
waitress, Johanna Redekopp. 
‘While eating his ple. Glenn read 
the newspaper. The next two 
customers, Joe Wilson and 
Gerald Russell each looked at 
the menu. Each ordered “Meat 
ple,” as advertised on a sign on 
the wall. While they ate, an- 
other waitress, Joan Laidlaw, 
turned the sign over. This time 
it satd, “Cat Pie”, 

Suddenly Glenn noticed the 
time, and got feady to leave. As 
he walked out, he saw the new 

Immediately, he felt il 
and ran to the door, Joe and 
Gerald also felt very sick when 
they noticed the sign. 

‘As the curtain parted for 
Scene II, we found ourselves 
looking at the operating room 
in‘a hospital. Joe Wilson; the 
patient, entered the operating 
room. Doctor Legnard Heppner 
used @ mallet to make him un- 
conscious. While the patient 
slept, the nurse, Iona Muir, 
handed the surgeon some yery 
queer tools which he used. to 
operate. The doctor removed & 
variety of articles suctb as a 
handkerchief, a flag, a candy 
cane, some sausages and a live 
eat. We. laughed loudly when 
we saw the cat. Dr. Heppner 
used a large needle and thread 
to sew up Joe's Incision. 

‘At the conclusion of the op- 
eration, the surgeon shook his 
patient to awaken him. When 
he arose the first thing the 
doctor demanded was some 
money. The patient pald him 
in. cash and went away. The 
curtains were drawn and: the 
skit was over. 

We enjoyed the skit very 
much and we hope to see more 
plays at our birthday assem- 
bile, = + AA. Sr. 


. My Family 
In: my family, I have my 
mother but no father. My father 
was Killed with a tractor eleven 
years ago. 
I was about three years old 


and Ido not remember my; friends. 


father well, I have two sisters, 
My older aister iz eighteen years 
fold. She ts not working because 
she is not well. My other 
sister is sixteen years old. She 
fs going’ to school wt the Im- 
maculata ‘High School. I have 
one brother and his name. is 
Jimmie. He is twenty years old 
and he runs the farm. I am 
fourteen years old;"s0 I am,the 
baby of the family. 

—Connle Clark, 3V. 


The Story of St. Valentlie 
A long, long time .ago, far 


the children to read, wri 
talk. Another one was a singer; 
he sang for many people. The 
people liked to hear him sing 
tecause his volce-was so beautl- 
ful. Those four monks were all 
very happy, but one monk, nam- 
ed Valentine was very sad be- 
cause he had nothing to do. He 
sat down and felt lonely. He 
thought and thought. He said 
to himself,,"What can I do fo 
help the people to be happy?” 
Suddenly a voice came and sald, 
Valentine, do the little things.” 
So he dedlded what to do. 

He planted a garden with 
vegetables and flowers. The cll- 
mate was warm outdoors and 
his vegetables and flowers were 
the best in ‘the land. After 
lawhile a poor old lady came 
along and asked for something 
to eat. Valentine gave her some 
vegetables and made her happy 
‘Then he saw an old man carry~ 
ing a, pail of water, so he carried 
the water for him, A: little boy 
was in a hurry to school but he 
fell. He hurt his knee and began 
to cry. Valentine heard him ery~ 
ing and*went to help him. He 
brushed off ‘the dirt from his 
suit. Then the boy ran happily 
to school. Valentine was glad to 
help poor people and was never 
lonely. 

‘One day a bride wanted some 
flowers, so Valentine gave her 
a bouquet of roses. He made her 
happy. He remembered all the 
children'Nbirthdays Every time 
‘when a child’s birthday came, 
he gave him a little present to 


always happy because he was 
helping others. 

By this time, Valentine was 
old. He became very il and 
many people were sad. One day 
the bells rang slowly. All the 
children were not 
school or to play. They were 
quiet. It meant that Valentine 
was dead. A crowd of people 
went to Valentine's funeral, 
and many men, women and 
children went to the cemetery 
where Valentine was. buried. 
‘The people were very sad and 
the children were crying. We 
remember Valentine every year 
because he was a very good and 
kind monk, He did “little 

s” to help people and 
make them-happy. 

Each year, on Valentine's 


Uttle valentines or gifts to our 


—Elaine Garnett, 2A. 


S 


make him happy:Valentine was [87 


going: to}: 


birthday, February 14, we send |him. 
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READING AND LITERATURE 
(MI8B M, CASS) 
The Alphabet 

We are learning the alphabet. 
‘There are twenty-six letters in 
it, 
‘The firat’letter is A. 
‘The second letter 1s B. 
‘The third letter 18 C. 
‘The fourth létter ts D. 
‘The fitth letter is E. 
The next letter ts F. 
The next letter'is G. 


M,N, 0, P,Q, RB, 8, T, OW-W, 
x, ¥, Z 


‘The inst three letters are X, 
Y, Z. Reggie Bowman, 3V. 


‘The Best Books 


Fora long time I have read 
books, comics, newspapers and 
magazines. I read and read. One 
story was about the King and 
Queen, Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret Rose and one 
was about Barbara Ann Scott. 
T have a book about “Our Lord’s: 
Prayer.” It is good. I like it. 

‘The policeman told many 
people not to read crime books. 
I won't read about’ crime. Some 
lof the girls Uke to read books, 
Joanne Brontmier has her book | 
about. Barbara Ann Scott, She 
likes it. She told me that Bar- 
bara Ann went to Hollywood. 

—Shellagh Kerr, 2B. 


Library Day 

I borrow a book every-Friday. 
I have a Ubrary card. I bor- 
rowed: Tony- and Jo-Jo, In 
Green Pastures, Merry Legs, 
Indian Storles, Dogs, 
Picture’ History, Gateways to 
Bookland, Simpson's Christmas 
Catalogue, When Jesus Was a 
Boy; Jerry Goes to the Circus, 
Jesus, Friend of Little Children, 
Cowboys, Policemen, White Buf- 
falo, Little Wind, Fishes. 
Allan Dale, 4V. 


A Book Review 

“Teenie Weenle Town” is the 
title of the book, The story 
takes place at the shoe house 
fiear an old town among the 
wild flowers. It !s summer. The 
Teente Weenies work hard all 
. They are strong Little 
people. It 1s not a true story 
because the Teente Weenles are 

not real. It 1s a fairy story. 
—Donald Sattler, 3A. 


A Book Review 
“gnoopy” ts the title of the 
book. The story happens on the 
beach, on the road, and in the 
garden. It is summer. A Star 
[shell and other shells are on the 
sand, Snoopy 18 pushing sand 
out of a deep hole. A huge crab 
catches Snoopy’s nose. He howls. 
‘We runs home. Jane takes the 
poor little fellow in her arms. 
She dries ‘his tears’ and tles Gr- 
amp's soft handerkerchtef ar- 
ound his nose and tries to com- 
fort him by gently patting his 
‘head. After a while she sets him 
down on the grass and scolds 


Bnoopy looks up very sadly 28 
she walks away, Feeling very 
\ 


’ 


J 


Other letters are H, 1, J, K, L,|/ 


Bambi,} 


creeps away -with’ his: 
litte tail drooped between his 


under: a tree.- 
—Donald Patterson, 3A. 
Foelry 

I know five poems.-I.can-say 
them. I like this one. 

I Woke Before the Morning 
1 woké Before the morning. I 

was happy all the day. 

T never said an ugly word but 

smiled and stuck to play,, 
And now at last the sun ts going 
i" down behind the wood. 
And-I am’ very happy, for I 
know that I've been: very 
good. 
—Donna Roult, 14. 
Fairy Tales 
Fairy tales are not true stor- 
es, Fairy: tales are stories Uke 
dreams.‘The people are not real. 
‘The fairies are not. real. Fairies 
can come and go. Nobody sees 
them. Fairies have wings. They 
carry wands. They wave thelr 
wands and make things happen. 

Bome titles: of stories about 
falrles.are: Cinderella, Jack and 
‘the Beanstalk, Pinocchio, The 
Bleeping Beauty, Alice in -Won- 
'derland, Hansel and Gretel, The 
Four Wishes, Snow-White, The 
‘Fairy Pot, ‘The. Elves and the 
Shoemaker, When the Weather 
Clerk Was Away, King Midas, 

? Doune Clary, 1A.” 
. A Fable 

What js a fable? A fable is a 
story, about animals talking 
land acting Uke people. The 
stories are not true. They could 
not be true because animals do 
not think:or talk the same as 
we do. ts ay 

| Fables show us what happens 
‘when one ts foolish. Then we 
learn to be wise. 

Long, long ago before Jesus 
was born, Aesop was a slave for 
a Greek King. ‘The king sent Ae- 
sop to inany clittes to work. Ae~ 
sop saw many things. He 
thought people were very fool- 
ish. He told them stories about 
foolish animals. The people got 
angry at Aesop. ‘They threw him 
over a cliff and killed him. 

‘We like to read Aesop's stories 
about animals. They are all in a 
nook. The title ts “Aesop's Fa- 
bles". —Betty Tuson, 4A. 


‘The Story about Baby Rabbit 

Mother rabbit had’a new baby 
rabbit, Grandfather rabbit’ said 
to mother rabbit, “The baby 
rabbit's name is Bunny”. Moth- 
er rabbit sald to grandfather 
rabbit, “In the woods.many rab- 
bits’ names are Bunny". Mrs. 
Crow, Mrs. Brown Bear and Mrs. 
Squirrel came to see the baby 
rabbit, Mrs. Brown Bear told 
mother rabbit that her baby 
was rather smaller than ber 
baby bear. Mrs, Crow told moth- 
er rabbit that her baby had not 
‘a black coat like her baby. Mrs. 
Squirrel sald to mother rabbit, 
“My baby has a- long tall.” 
Your baby has a short tall. Mr. 
Ground-hog told mother rab- 
bit that her baby’s name was 
[Wee Wiggle Nose. Mother rab- 
bit sald, “I think the best 
name for my baby ts Wee Wig- 
gle Nose’ 


Marilyn Lawrénee. 1A. 


himself,’ the little pup 


legs and finds: a shady spot- 
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BOYS’ SPORTS very swiftly ted up the scora|. In Int, hockey there were|Goodyear Industrial League 
by MR. JOHN BOYD and took command of the game,|four Seams captained by K.|Trophy in Toronto.. 


OSD. at Picton H. 8. 
im the small Picton\gym the 
OSD. boys had dimeulty ad- 
justing themselves. 


rough 

tinued but OSD. didn't 

‘to get the breaks as the 
changed hands frequently. 
5) 


OsD. 


Picton 
th a free throw. They took 
the ball out and sunk another 
paaket to win the game 48 to 43. 
‘The scorers were; A. Gravelle 
10, EB. Lesite 10, L. Perreault 14, 
B. MacCrindle 


0.8.D, at Trenton 


a 18 to 16 score. 
In the secodd half it was the 
fouls that paid off for ‘Trenton 


miss, When ¥ 
sounded Trenton won by a 45 
to 39 score. 


Wellington at OS.D. 

‘This was the first encounter 
with our visitors in, over two 
years so neither; team knew 
what to expect. The play was 
very wide open aiid very clean. 
‘The OSD. boys were at times 
loose in thelr play and so tratl- 


ed by a 13 to 16 ecore at half|: 


time. 

Farly in the second half we 
began to roll and although it 
looked as if the game was in 
the bag Wellington never gave 
up. This game provided one of 
the few opportunities to play 
some boys who had not seen 
much action as we rolled up @ 
41 to 82 win, 

B. MacCrindle was particul- 
arfly good as he netted 17 
points. The other scorers were; 
A Gravelle 8, L. Perreault 4, 
G. Russell 5, R. Willson 3, E 
Lealie 4. 


0.8, at Wellington 

In our Inst game of the year 
we were away from home 
but our hosts couldn't have 
been better.’ 

In the first half play was 
fairly even but Wellington had 
a alight edge in the score 
as they led 17 to 11. 

In the second halt the OSD, 
boys sprang to the attack and 


“~ 


he vay vas open and |Dorschner, R. Reld, R. Hill and 


30 to 29. 


B. Mac Crindle 8, A. Gravelle 
L. Perreault 6, R. Willson 


[and G. Russell 3. 
‘Those of you who have been 
following our games may notice|four teams captained by, P. 
that all of them have been fair-|DeRose, L. Heppner, D. Elliott 
ly close and the boys bave im- saad J. Baakervilie, After » ter- 
ed over last jenteen game series mn em- 
Perreaaances Reelt lerged winners with thirteen out 


performance. This in 
speaks well for the team. 


Hockey News 


their hockey prowess.. 
In the first 
took « early 1¢ 


‘but free from penalties. 
In the second 


hockey and were always 


‘score stood at 4 to 1. 


nomme, 
J. Baskerville and R. Willson. 


St, Mikes at 0.S.D. 


of the net. 


gain triumphed 4 to 1. 


House League Hockey 


pions. 


period the 
nD, boys rallied and L Hepp-|1oquols Falls rink in the Tem~ 
OSD. boys Ths from J. Wilson |'#kaming and Northern Ontarlo 


findlly put us in the scoring Curling Bonspiel here this week, 
column. A. Gravelle and @.|8 Canada’s only deat curling 
Martel played some ‘very fine |SE/D. 


attack G. Martel 


‘Tue scorers were; E, Lesite 12,|champions are; R. Hil, (capt) 
./the past 10 annual golf tourna- 


3,|W. ‘Thompeca, G. Skinkle, W. 
¢/|Samure, M. Dodd, B. Wilks, B. 


In the Br. group there were 


of @ possible eighteen points. 
‘The Champions are; J. Basker- 
‘ville (capt.), G. Martel, J. Boyd, 
G. Russell, J, Wilson, D. Craven, 


With the very’ unpredictable), Brigham and L. Knoch. 


‘All games were keenly con- 


Sotain artificial {ce a C.OSSA.|tested and no team ran away 
schedule was impossible. We |with ‘the championship. It is 


managed however, to have 8t.lnoped that next year will be an 
Mikes as visitora to display even etter year for hockey as 


for the past two seasons the 


‘St, Mikes|weather has not been particul- 
as they dent-larily good. 
ed the OSD. net twice, The 
play was very fast and rugged 


‘TWENTY YEARS A CURLER 
Charels Dorschner, akip of the 


‘a| A veteran of almost 20 years 


threat to St. Mikes In the dy-jof curling, this fs the first year 
ing minutes of the period Bt. ‘Dorschner has skipped his own 
‘Mikes again broke loose and|rink in a bonspiel. The Kapus- 
scored two fast ones 50 the |kasing win was bis first in three 


starts. 


Fifty-three-year-old Dorsch- 
ner, deaf since he was two years 


sive play and played for breaks. /old, enters an average of three 
1D. Elulott and Fr Beane made|spiels a year. This is his third 


some good y8|such T && NO bonsplel, ha 
Tae ine st. Mikes goaltender | pre Peers 


ler viot been to Halleyb 
St italy ater elke spud: god Nex ut 


alin 1948, and Noranda In 1947. 
In his first curling year, 1931, 


scored, This rallied the OSD. |porschner won the Colts Tro- 
boys but time again was the bIg|Dhy, “emblematic of supremacy 


to [Among first-year curlers in the 
north. He was vice-skip of the 
‘Iroquois rink which copped the 


‘The players were;A. Gravelle,|patterson Cup in 1943, and in 
G, Martel, P. Kiym, F. Beaulne,|1945 the Dewar Trophy, both 
IL, Heppner, L. Perreault (goal); |for Northern Ontario. 
McAlpine, C. De- 
. Wilson, G. Beacom, 


In a British Consol tilt in 1942 
Dorschner was runner-up to 
*Kirkland’s Tom Ramsay, who 
last week regained the Consol 


In g return match with st.|title here. Dorschner lost the 
Mikes they coiitinued to show|mateh by a half-inch inside 
thelr power as they took .an|margin decision. 

early lead. The O..D. boys fad 
difficulty getting direct shots|members, Leo Regimbal, vice; 
at the St. Mikes net. The game | Watt, second and P. Caron, 
rugged close checking jlead, is strictly pencll-and-pa- 
affair with both teams display-/|per atyle. But on the ice he and 
ing their power. St Mikes added |the rest of his quartet bave de- 
two more goals before O.8.D.|yeloped a code of broom signals 
retaliated when G. Martel|that works 
‘scored from a scramble in front|wWhen he taps the ice a few 


Communication with his rink 


amazingly well. 
times, two of his broom stal- 


In the final period the play|warts whirl into a sweeping 
went back and forth and Bt. |frenzy. 

Mikes added another goal. The 
goal tender for the visitors had|curler,” Dorschner wrote. His 
ja slight accident but this was!i1-year -old son became deaf 
the only thing that marred the /at 6 months of age. Dorschner’s 
afternoon play as St. Mikes a-/son now plays goal for a hockey 


“My son is going to be a great 


team at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf in Belleville. 


Dorschner himself played 


‘With a very broken and atj|right defense on the Belleville 
times discouraging season of|squad in O.HLA. senior in the 
hockey we did manage to finish| 1914-1915 season. Later, he 
la schedule and declare cham- 


Bince 1939, Dorschner has al- 
so been a golf master on tees 
throughout the north. Although 
he hasn’t yet garnered a cham- 
pionship, he always ends in the 
moneyed class. He has entered 


ments In the north. 

“It's good to win in any sport, 
especially curling now,” Charles 
Dorschner wrote slowly. “But I 
ike sports so much that I just 
do my best. It's good for the 
sake of deat people.” 

—The Globe and Mail. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
(Continued from Page 5) 
vides the farmer with his home 
and a large part of his living, 
the amount of net cash income 
1s worth a great deal more than 
the same amount in wages or 
lealary to the city worker. There 
are no pensions and in his old 
age the farmer must depend on 
‘what he has accumulated thro- 
ugh years of labour on the 

farm. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 

Farming 1s a healthy, outdoor 
occupation and one that gives a 
sense of Independence that 
cannot be enjoyed by anyone 
working for an employer. The 
general farmer: knows that he 
can always house and feed his 
family and that he ts an im- 
portant and necessary factor in 
the social structure. 

On the other hand farming 
is a vocation that demands 
hard work for long hours. The 
farmer 1s at the mercy of 
‘weather conditions and price 
fluctuations, There is a certain. 
amount of Isolatign in some 
areas where centres of com- 
munity and recreational life 
are lacking. Some farms lack 
modern conveniences found in 
urban life. The occupation is 
not without hazards. There is 
danger in the handling of ani- 
mals and power machinery but 
most accidents can be avolded 
by exercising’ a reasonable a- 
mount of care. —F.P.C. 


A MODERN FABLE 

‘A man walking on the moors 
was caught in a torrential 
downpour. He looked around for 
some sort of cover and spotted 
a hollow tree lying on its side. 
To protection from the 
tempest, he crept inside through 
a narrow opening. 


before he realized he had be~ 
come virtually a prisoner in the 
tree. The rain had caused it to 
swell, and the opening through 
which he had entered was now 
too small for him to squeeze his 
way out. But even worse was to 
follow: the tree began to press 
in on him and he knew it would 
be only a matter of hours before 
he was crushed to death. 
Buch was the horror of his 


saw what a mean selfish lite 


he had led and he began to feel 
he 


the opening. This he did—went 


flayed with Lionel Conacher on) home and led an exemplary life 
the team which took the 1920|ever after! 


Sylva. 


He lay there for two hours. 


ect 


- . 


Now can we put into effect such soul, conscious‘of new strength 
‘Instructors 
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tin great help. There are undoubtedly |« United ‘of the Deaf?/ came out 
. (Continued from Page 1) Tiectiers th sorvice whe be [Bach ot tbe came out pts boriaene ane. we 


come out of the prison of all- 
ence, where no tone of love, no 
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the deaf ‘are doing In their-orgap- 
x ‘ would 


over him when he uttered his 
izations? Here ix one place we 


‘first word. 


like to ask for a show of hands, 
ibecribe to “ThesBilent 
you know what it is? 


Ra 
Bey 
zag 
BR 
a 

cay 
i 


gSgegbs 
(iil 
BR x 
Hi 
Hl 
g: 
it 
age 


juld all read it and learn. We will 
renewed inspiration to do’ better 
with the deaf child. 


ya 


‘tonal Association of the Deaf? This 
organization of the deaf will hold 


{te convention in Cleveland this] ¢%ci 
starting 


us take pride in what we have 
and reveal that 


[courves 
|felds of 


‘available in 


fot the deat. 


ing staffs during the year. The fol- 
mind: Miss 


Quinn. ‘There are surely others. 
‘They have done this‘type of work 


on the 
number perhaps should be, but 
ano tion 


‘more 


rmanization ' would 
of an instructors’ 


be 


interest open to teachers 


| 


utter qudible sounds has atways 
been strong within me. 


| I had known for a long time 


that the people about me used 
a method of communication 


“different from mine; and even 
4 [before I knew that a deaf child 


could be taught to speak, I was 
conscious of dissatisfaction 
with the means of communica 
tion I . One 
who is entirely dependent upon 
the manual alphabet, has 
always a sense of restraint of 
narrowness. Thin feeling began 
to agitate me with a vexing for- 
ward reaching sense of lack 
that should be filled. My thou- 
ghts would often rise and beat 
lup Uke birds against the wind; 
land I persisted in using my lps 
and voice. Friends tried to dis- 
courage this tendency, fearing 
it would lead to disappointment. 
But I persisted, and an accident 
soon occurred, which resulted 
in the breaking down of this 
great barrler—I heard the story 
of Ragnhild Kaata. 

In 1890 Mrs. Lamson, who 
had been one of Laura Bridg- 
man's teachers, and who had 
just returned from a visit to 
No) and Sweden, came to 
se¢ me, and told me of Ragn- 
fila Kaata, a deaf and blind 
girl in Norway, who had act- 
ually been taught to speak, Miss 
Lamson had scarcely finished 


cess before I was on fire with 
eagerness. I resolved that I, too, 
would learn to speak. I would 
not rest satisfied until my tea- 
cher took me, for advice and as- 
sistance to Miss Sarah Fuller, 
principal of the Horace Mann 

1. “Miss Fuller's method 
was this: she passed my’ hand 
lightly over her face, and Jet me 
feel the position of her tongue 
and Ups when she made a 
sound. I was eager to imitate 
every motion and in an hour, I 
had learned six elements of 


Mary apeech: M. P. A. 8, To L I shall 


ever forget the surprise and de- 
Lght I felt when I uttered my 
first connected sentence, “It Is 


Only such a\ore can appre- 
ciate the eagerness with which 
I talked-to my toya, to stones, 
trees, birds, and dumb animals, 
lor the detight, I felt when at my 
call Mildred ran to me or my 
dogs obeyed my commands, It 


rjis an unspeakable boon to me 


to be able to speak. in wing- 
ed words that need no in- 
terpretation. As { talked, happy 
thoughts fluttered up out of 
my words that might perhaps 
have struggled in vain to 
escape my fingers. I needed 


to] Miss Sullivan's assistance con- 


stantly in my efforts to ar- 
tlculate each sound clearly and 
to combine all sounds in a thou- 
sand ways. All teachers of the 
deat know, and only. they can 
appreciate the peculfar diMmcul- 
tles with which I had to ol 
tend. In reading my teacher's 
Ups 1 was wholly dependent on 
my fingers. I had to use the 
sense of touch in catching the 
vibrations of the throat, the 
movement of the mouth and 
ithe expression of the face; and 
often this sense was at fault, In 
such cases I was forced to re- 
peat the words or sentences, 
until I felt the proper ring in 
my own voice. My work was 
practice, practice, practice but 
the thought that I should soon 
be at home and show my loved 
ones what I had accomplished, 
spurred me on, and I eagerly 
looked forward to'their pleasure 
in my achievement, 

“My Little sister will under- 
stand me now,” was the thought 
stronger than all obstacles, I 
used to repeat ecstatically. “I 
am not dumb now.” I could not 
be despondent while I anticipat- 
ed the delight in talking to my 
mother and reading her res- 
ponses from her lips. It aston- 
ished me to find how much eas- 
Jer i¢ Is to talk than to spell 
with the Angers, and I discard- 
fed the manual alphabet as a 


telling ‘me about this girl’s suc-;medlum of communication on 


my part. When I had made 
speech my own. I could not 
walt to go home. My eyes fill 
with tears now as I think how 
‘my mother pressed me close to 
her. Speechless and trembling 
with delight taking in every 
syllable that I spoke, while lit- 
tle Mildred selzed my free hand 
and kissed it and danced and 
my father expressed his pride 
Jand affection in a big allence. 
It was as if Isafah's prophecy 
had been fulfilled in me,” 

“The mountains and the hills 
shall break forth before you in 
singing, and all the trees of the 
Meld shall clap their hands!” 


warm" True, they were broken: 
3 but 
h. My 


The bigness of a man ts best 
demonstrated by his ability to 
do team work. 
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{c) (a) icy 
UD coon 92.0% 
(d) Lost hearing before age 
5. we 58% 
Including (a) and (0) 

71. 
(e) Lost hearing after age 
6. » 3.0% 


From this one can. readily 
jsee that the problem of educa- 


and 
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shoul 
jnot be taught in the same class-- 


! 


N 


Ao 


Per cent who have lost hearing 

either at birth, before speech 

has been established, or before 
learned 


after 
age 6. The school at Berkeley 
has geared its educational pol- 
ley to the 97 per cent. 

Other factors that must be 
considered are the native intel- 
gence of the child, his family 

. his physical 
dition, his eye condition, his 
temperament, and his general 
mental make-up, 


During this entire discussion, 
all material presented has to do 
with the deaf child. This has 
nothing to do with the problem 
of the hard-of-hearing child. 
‘The two should not be confusr 
ed. They present an entirely~ 
different problem and call for 


es-with the deaf, they are “be- 
cause of the lack of special pro- 
visions for the severely hard of 
in the State. In most 
city day schools and 
classes for the deaf, one finds a 
large percentage of hard of 
hearing. This naturally affects 
the'set up of any school or class. 
‘The residential school at Berke- 


{n the country. The severely 
hard of hearing. wherever pos- 
sible, are encouraged to attend 
special classes in the cities 
where such are to be found. 


have a school day of six and 
u hours, made up 
of four and one-half in the ac- 
jademilc and two and one- 
quarter hours in vocational 
training. It 1s absolutely essen- 
tial that every deat student 
receive training in some sult- 
able vocational outlet before 
completing his schooling oth- 
erwise, it cannot be truthfully 
said that his preparation and 
training have been complete. 


9% | His opportunity for gainful em- 


Dloyment will be very much li- 
mited. Vocational training must 
be given as important a place 
in his school life as the class- 
room. 

Because of the educational 
problem, classes are 
jmall. In the academic, they 


crowded. Classes should have a 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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- Boys’ Vocational Department 
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3 ‘A Class in Welding 


Agriculture and Farm Mechanics Shop 


Print Shop 
Bindery Department Feeding the Platen Press 
Linotype Cylinder Press 


Dentist, Nurse and Pupil 


‘THE CANADIAN 


enrolment of the school is of) 7 = 
jintimate interest also and the 

following tables have had qu- 
lantitative value both in their 
compilation and for reference. 


Total number Boys 


Giris at the 0.8.D. 


a eee 


tee Class Using Visual Aids 
Bee wemond 28 t 4 » 83] Dr. 8 R. Laycock, writing in —subtract . 
‘Jr. School 70 + 82 _. 182|THE SCHOOL April, 1945, p. —multiply 
ung of the University of o 864., says: divide 
go. : 166 + 177 .... 43], “Experiments have shown| 3. Work St out 


among our pu-|‘%t, anster does not take 
reading -| place automatically. The teach- 
pis never loses its attraction.ler of mathematics should con- 


“The major burden of the in- 
nal wap 


times are keenly discussed and! day problems of the pupils. The 
give rise to many problems itecnnige of problem-solving 
‘This one will be interesting tolinvolves three main steps. - = 
some of the Intermediate pu-|“What do I want"? What have 
pals. - I got? What method shall I use 


In] Sudbury. Donald's home 1s at |savings to buy a bleyele or not, 
‘ane sense, however, = work of| Paisley. It is 460 miles south of|whether they should go out 


Sudbury. How far is it from|three nights a week or not, 


) tory for the middle grades. No| Paisley to McKenzie? 
ty sonar 1g2t :zaasuy| 


t 
F 
i 


titative aspects of dally living ores 

‘at the close of Grade IIL He has SENIOR DEPARTMENT 

a oat atock of pamber con- ARITHMETIC 

cept there are a few simple 

things he can do. Three years| (MISS L. J. BURNSIDE) 
later the situation ts quite dist- Arithmetic Troubles 
erent. If he has been welllonce again we start anew 
taught, he has learned the| Asking: “What are eight times 
fundamentals of arithmetic. ? 

‘The work of the w Grades/What if apples eight you hold, 
merely rounds out his number/Two are given away or sold? 
concepts, increases his akiils,|Come, come, children, think a- 


gain, 
expected | Just how will remain?” 
ition and rey 


whether they should take part! 
in school plays or not, etc. Make 
no mistake, generalized habits 
of thinking, such as problem- 
solving, thinking in an organ- 
zed fashion, and the weighing, 
of evidence before being con- 
vinced, do not come automati- 
cally, they have to be specifical- 
ly provided for by good teach- 
ing. The teacher must be apply- 
ing them continually to every 
phase of the pupll’s life and 
work." 

Patterns for solving problems. 
‘appear in practically every ar- 
ithmetic text. The following 
outline has been found helpful,- 


4. Check my answer. (This 
includes the general observa- 
tion of whether or not the an- 
‘swer is reasonable or foolish.) 

Problems arising from every 
day experiences are more in- 
teresting and meaningful If 
they can be solved at once or 
suggestions given to help solve 
them later the transfer to sol- 
ving other problems will be 
greater, 

For this reason everyone be- 
comes an arithmetic teacher 
just as everyone is a potential 
language teacher. 

The pupils are always inter- 
ested in news from home. In 
such a large province as Ont- 


ario there is a wide variation in ~ 


temperatures, snowfall and 
other conditions, From their 
letters comes information which 
opens the way to presenting 
Problems within their interest 
and comprehension. Then the 
making and reading of graphs 
with related problems has prac- 
tical value. Here are some ex- 
amples of news items which 
were used as stepping stones to 
mechanical practice and prob- 
lem solving: 

“It was 52° below zero in Feb- 
Tuary at Jerome Winterholt's 


details of and decor- 
ating to be completed, he could, 
it r long without | 


the use of the simpler fractions 


‘The regular routine of a resi- 
dential school creates many 
openings for practice in telling 


time. Out of this grows the use 


used 
Ice Races and Field Day. The 


‘Time was that my father said: 

“Try to get it in your head, 

Every Uttle girl and lad 

(Ought to like to learn to add. 

Now, then, try it just once more 

Tell’ me, what, are eight times 
four?” 


In good time it came my turn. 
“"Rithmetic is hard to learn!” 
Nightly wailed my children two. 
So, as parents all must do, 
Patiently to teach I'd try 
How to add and multiply. 


And I'm asking once again: | 

“Tell me what are e!ght times 
ten?” 

‘And this sad conclusion reach: 


"Rithemetic is hard to teach. 


—Edgar Guest. 


‘Two closely related aspects of,” 


teaching face al! who attempt 
to teach Arithmetic either dir- 
ectly or indirectly. One is the 
development of , technique 
for solving problems and the 
jother {s the provision for a 


transfer of training from school 
lessons over to Hfe situations. 


1. Read home in Kirkland Lake.” 
2. Think: “At Mario Micetick's home at 
(a) What does it tell me?| Armstrong there was six feet of 
(b) What am I to find? |snow and it was—50* for three 

(c) What numbers will 1}days.” 

use? “James McAlpine’s father 
(4) What shail I do? [helped to cut a tree 56 inches 

—add in diameter.” 


Senlor Pupils Using Classroom Library 
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‘Deaf in Toronto. Then in 1918, 
he concelved the Idea of having 
a church bullt and owned whol- 


Baltoc|ly by the deat.” 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
AND POLICIES 

‘On pages 1 and 8 ts reprinted, 
in part, 
A, Stevenson, Superintendent of 
the California School for the 
Deaf, entitled Educational Pro- 
gram and Policies, which is 
taken from the California News, 
December 1949. . 


In enrolment, and in many 
other ways the Callfornia school 
is not unlike the Ontario school. 
On major points all educators 
of the deaf are agreed. These 
include the importance of 
teaching speech and Mp-read- 
ing, the difficulties of language, 
the retardation due to deafness, 
differences in progess of con- 
genitally deaf children and 
those who have had hearing 
during ‘the early years of life, 
the different problems met in 
educating deaf children com- 
pared with hard-of-hearing 
children and the importance of 
vocational education for all deaf 
children. > 


MR. JOHN SHILTON 


In the March-April issue of 
the Ontario Association of the 
Deaf News.1s a eulogistic ac- 
count of the life of Mr. John T. 
Shilton, written by Mr. Mel 
‘Williams, editor, 


After giving a detailed de- 
scription of Mr. Shilton’s early 
Ufe and education at the Ont- 
ario School for the Deaf the 
writer, tells of his further] 
education in public and second- 
ary schools and the University 
of Toronto where he graduated 
in arts in the Political Science 
course, 


Alter graduation he began for 
himself in the printing trade, 
a business which he continues 
to operate in the elty of Toron- 
to, Shortly after his graduation, 
Mr. Shilton married a hearing 
woman and to them five child- 
ren, three boys and two girls 
were born, The oldest boy is a 


an article by Dr. E [pe 


Mr. Shilton has been presi- 
dent of the Ontario Association 
of the Deaf four times and for 
thirty-seven years has been a 
member of the National Fra- 
ternal Society of the Deaf. 

Mr. Shilton was a pupil of thé 
‘Ontario School for the Deaf 
from 1891 to 1899, being. admit- 
ited when he was seven years of 
lage, having become deaf before 
was one year old. His work 
Included printing, the records 
stating that his progress was 
good, During his last year in 
échool one of. the senior, 
teachers reported, “He 1s quick, 
‘and very bright and has made 
excellent progress.” 

—______ 


CONVENTION TO MISSOURI 

The invitation of Superinten- 
dent L. Ingle to hold 
ithe 1951 Meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf at the Missourl 
‘School, Fulton, Missouri, has 
been accepted by the Executive 
‘Committee of the Convention. 

This year the Convention 
one hundredth | 
birthday, Next year.marks the 
one hundredth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Mis- 
souri School for the Deaf. Mis- 
souri was host to the Conven- 
Hon 1941, TB was an excellent 
meeting and Superintendent 
Ingle has guaranteed that the 
experience of that yéar plus the 
enthusiasm of the School's cen- 
tennial recognition will place 
them in position to give the 
‘Convention one of the best) 
meetings in its history. With 
‘Superintendent Dan C. Cloud as, 
Program chairman, Mr, Ingle 
as local chairman and the very 
‘fine group of sectional commit- 
tee chairmen working together, 
there 1s every reason to antici- 
pate an outstanding program, 


—The Silent Observer. 
HEARING AIDS ARE AIDS 
ONLY - 


By FRANK H. REITER, if 
Principal, The Clarke Schoo! 
for the Deaf 

Recently, in one of the coun- 
try’s leading daily newspapers 
@ column, advantageously plac- 
ed, appeared gaptioned in large 
type—“CLINICS GIVE EARS 


ed. that ultimately thei intake 
in schools for the deaf*could be 
reduced by one-half: to, two- 
thirds.” The clinics referred to 


enhanced through the use of 
any hearing afd to such a de- 
gree as to nullify the auditory 
defect. Many false hopes and 
never to be fulfilled expétta- 
tions may thus be. engendered 
by the information 
and advice offered by audiolo- 
gical clinics, ae 

“Giving ears to deaf children” 
means the testing of hearing 
and the fitting’ of wearable 
hearing aids to young deaf and 
hard of hearing ‘children sus- 
pected of hearing’ impairment; 
the ‘alm; to facilitate ‘speech 
and concomitant language de- 
velopment through the correc- 
tion of defective hearing and 
thus entiance the informal ed- 
jucation af deaf and “hard of 
hearing childreri so that this 
informal education may ap- 
proximate that, of hearing chil- 
dren and thus, probably, spare 
the former the. ordeal. of at- 
tending a school for the deaf. 
‘The amplification of speech. to 
the level of audible apprehen- 
sion, {f this is possible, presum+ 
jably will actuate:speech just as 
eau no hearing defect exis- 
ted. 


Speech 1s the associate of 
hearing and 1s conditioned by 
it, Speech production’ is tunda~ 
mentally a motor skill and ts in 
all essentials similar in 
hearing and in the deaf. Deat 
and hard of hearing children 
are now taught to speak throu- 
gh special methods and’ pro- 
cedures, and were thus taught 
in schools’ for the deaf many 
years before the hearing ald, as 
‘we know it, existed, and before 
It became so widely used. ‘The 
actually deaf child cannot ac- 
quige speech in the same man- 
ner or by the same route as the 


hearing 

ing ald, and it is questionable 
whether the majority of s0- 
called hard of hearing children 


4 


can get auditory impressions 
with sufficient fidelity even 
when speech is amplified to op- 
timum intensity for them to ob- 
viate entirely the effect of all 
auditory subaculty. Further- 
more, the so-called deaf and. 
hard of hearing are not clearly 
differentiated objectively; and! 
factors other than mere audit- 
ory acuity or sensitivity contri- 
bute to the fidelity of auditory 
impressions in normal ears and 
in hypacousics as well, ¢. g. 
qualitative differences in audi- 
tory imageability. It is dimcult 
to determine the clarity and 
definiteness of auditory imagery 
in the pre-school child, say of 
three, or even six. Therefore it 
is 


with apparent accuracy any 
achievement depending upon 
amplified speech or sound in 
General. Acoustically handicap- 


\ 


7 


wv 


‘the education ‘of'the deat. 
‘Up reading, ‘even 


and’ ‘presentation of subject. 
matter and its presentation, 
especially at the time when the 
deaf or hard of ‘hearing child's 
formal education begins, is of 
‘prime’ importance.’ Language 
is the key however imparted. 
Hearing and deaf children do 
not ‘differ fundamentally “in 
thelr growth and development 
to the point where language, to 
which the hearing child is ex- 
posed from the moment ‘of its 


minimised 
ita import in the formal and in- 
formal. education of the deaf 


hearing 
children, who, had been enrolled 
in schools for the hearing and 
fatied because of thelr deafness, 
or children why had 


inued in schools for the hearing 
in the fond hope that 


the/some means thelr education 


could be continued with-.the 


T am all for closing or putting 
out of business every schoo) for 


Greatly reduce’ the legitimate 
enrolment in schools for the 
deaf. To encourage parents to 
believe either explicitly or im- 
Pllcltly that in all probability 
through the use of hearing aids 
their deaf or hard of hearing 
children can bypass the special 
education indicated for hypa- 
cousics, or that special educa- 
tion may be necessary only for 
(Continued’ on page 5) 


©. 8. D. PUPILS DISFLAY 


‘the auditorium with « new in- 
aight of the great effort and 
patience needed to instruct deaf 
children. The 


ella,” an arrangement in three 


from the operetta “The Maid 
and the Golden Slipper,” sup- 
ported the fine acting ability of 
the different - casts. 


Humorous Skit 
A skit in one scene “Wash 


topped off an enjoyable show. 
‘Two examples of what tire- 


Reld, and later Michael Dd tis: 
the Herald in “Cinderellat” 


Provided musical en- 
Joyment during the Cinderella 


accepted for instruction. 


Casts 
‘The cast of “Jack and the 


cluded: 
Garnett; 
| Dolores 


Fairy Lillian = 
mond; Prince Charming—Dav- 
id Kiltott; 

Dodd; 2 

la Graziano; 

Gertrude 


land; Mildred 
Joan Thaw. 
—The Ontario Intelligencer, 


girls 


The champions are: Lula Vor- 
vis (captain), Marion sinith, 


through its use in the 
time that it has been a- 


Modern group hearing alds 


On Thursday evening, March |made. thelr appearance sporad- 


gam 
‘group of girls entertained us by 
dancing an Irisn dance. They 
danced nicely. 


At lunch time, the boys ser- 
ved the girls, We had jello fruit 
salad, hot cross buns, chocolate 
milk, and cookies. It was a de- 
cious lunch. Dolores Henault's 
team won the most points in 
the games and after lunch, Mr. 
Morrison 
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GIRLS’ SPORTS 

(by MI88 H. McCAMMON) 

House League Basketball 

In our Intermediate schedule, 
32 girls participated making 4 
teams captained by J. Mascl, J. 
Rath C. Gravelle and V. Mar- 
tin, After 60 games “Ottawa” 


winning 17 hile ited 
games Wi! 4 
ener” and “Galt” placed third 


Beanstaik” included: Jack—Ro~ and fourth respectively. 


velopment and ent 
have been carefully followed. 
‘We believe that we can appre- 
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We believe firmly in the use 
of the hearing aid as an edu- 
cational device, but not as a 
substitute or panacea for the 


many | 

a hours practicing for C.OSB.A. 

“The cast of “Wash Day Blues”| basketball - Thirty-three 
Blank—| making 


Friends on'the Staff and for- 
mer students of the school with 
‘whom she never lost touch of- 
fer their sympathy to her only 
daughter Elizabeth (Betty). ©: 

—Contributed. 


DRY FACTS AND ROUND 


the one that passes through the 
South of France. Covers ninety 
degrees of longitude - - a quar- 
‘er of the earth's circumference 
or the distance from England to 
Chins. Inhabitants’ - - twelve 
million of them; one third the 
Population of England, living 
space per inhabitant over two 
hundred times as great, Six 
million Uve in town, six in the 
country. Five and a half million 
are of British extractloin, three 
and a half million of French 
half a million German, three 
hundred thousand Ukrantan. 
‘There are seven thousand Esk- 
imos. Total population has 
nearly quadrupled since 
1871. Five of the twelve million 
are Roman Catholics; United 
Church of Canada and Angll- 
can together account for ano- 
‘ther four million. There are 


State conroled 
schools; (eighteen thousand 
Red Indian children attend 
thelr own speciat schools). One 
hundred and forty colleges ac- 
commodate elghty thousand 
students for higher education; 
nineteen universities give uni- 
veraity education to sixty thou- 
sand. Illiteracy is almost non- 
existent, Seventy-six daily news 
Paper are published of which 
eleven are printed in French. 
Principal exports are paper, 
grain, wood, and fish. Principal. 
‘imports; machinery, coal, and 
cotton. Montreal with a million 
inhabitants is the largest city, 
Ottawa, population 150,000 ts 
the Federal capital. There are 
nine provinces. Discovered by 
Cabot in 1497 Canada began to 


|. |be colonized by the French in 


1534, become British by the 
treaty of 1763 four years after 
Quebec fell to General Wolfe. 
Ontario, about which Miss Elsie 
Pomeroy has written is the 
most southerly of the provinces 
wedged between Hudson Bay 
and the Great Lakes. A hun- 


life excerised by few. She pos- 
essed that very rare attribute,! 


—The Silent World, 
London, England. 
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Girls’ and Boys’ Gymanasiums 


t 


ee for the Bay of Quinte Dis-j75 yd. dash—92 seconds 1. 
. Dutbeat 


Speer 2 
gym. 
Napanee got away to a fast aiendg, proas Jump Seek, 
vA start and took an early 4 point! Aches 2 
lead. ‘Then both teams settled 2 
down to a hard defensive game. Running broad jump—lé feet 
‘The OBD. forwards L. Cayer, L. D. McArthur, 1049, 


. Yoovis, and E. Wilson excelied|Running high jump—4 feet 4 
4 in thelr passing but they had inches A. Hedden, 1937. 
difficulty in finding the t.| Baseball .throw—175 feet E. 
-, At half time we trailed 11-14. Charron, 1937. 
Napanee’s 6 foot forward otly|sion step and jump—27 fect, 
Towed 3 points in the last halt|"°P * 4 
Sy ee actus 2 roe 
r. D. nault td 
Hees asx of checking’ their|Relay—SS4 seconds, Pir 
fast and tricky forward while Revie 5 rn ifr 
s a. MeoCourt, stood, oot for her feltt, J. Feathe, 150. e 
passing I. three-quar- 
eee ae Teal trailed 10-20  mtermeciate Girls 
but the Napanee team soon|75 yd- desh—08 seconds I. 
made 2 baskets and a free ‘Smith, 1940. 
. throw on foul, which put|100 yd. dash—118 seconds L. 
fought Mand 1s the ist carter em nete 
in a tanding broad jum! feet, 
bat couldn't quite come up to]. Career argent 
‘the Napanee team. £2, 1933. 


Napanee: Ai McNeil 4,.N. Al-|Running broad jump—13 feet’ 
lion 11, W. McCannell 73. 6% inches M. Vorvis, 

OBD.: L. Cayer 6, R. Chuptk 1, - 1049. 
1. Vorvis 5, E. Wilson il, Running high jomp—4 feet, 
$ inches Tonkin, 

As Napanee wos unable to go c 

< toronto for the finals, the and J. Richardson, 1941. 
OSD. team went in their place [Baseball throw-1M feet 6 in- 
as the district champions. ches B.Manoryk, 1949. 
‘The following is a summary|Hop, step and jump—28 feet, 


of points in our, league games. ‘M. Tonkin, 1042. / 
W. L. ‘T.-Pts. |Relay—302 seconds T. Smith, 
Napanee 7 1 014 H. BStrabac, J. Auld, 1 
oa. 71 01 Smith, 1940. x sii ieiicha ch F 
CL 6 21a ig Bask ymnasiums 
+ Picton 23 1 9 [Senior Girls 
‘Albert College 2 6 0- 4 [75 ¥a._dash—¥2 seconds B. 
Campbellf 2 6 0 4 Wood, 1938. 
‘Wellington 1 7 © 2 |100 yd dash—I26 seconds B. 
—_— Canning, 1949. 
Teronto Finals + [Standing broad jump— feet, 
Linwell 33—0.8.D. 22 aa inches F. Lockett, 
. 1949. = 


Quinte District) |Renning bread jump—t3 feet, 


‘8% inches G. Swain, 
From the starting whistle, un- 1949. 


- game, the OSD. team played| Hop, step and jump—27 feet, 
excellent icCourt, 


* basketball. The for- 11 inches G. M 
‘ward line of Vorvis, Wilson and 1948. 


Chupik played well together|Running high jump—4 feet 5 
om 
were fast and accurate, Vor- nces vere etees 
made many spectacular 
° baskets which veae the audie. |Baseball threw—138 feet 7 in- 
Pnee breathless I. Cayer and J.|__' ches L~Reed, 1038. 


Laidlaw. had the hard job of |Relay—32 seconds—A. Samus, 
checking two 6 foot forwards on A G. Swain, D. 
the Linwell team but the’ su- ‘Holmberg, 1949, ~ Scene from the play, 


“Hansel and Gretel” 
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Girls’ Vocational Department 


Beauty Culture Dressmaking 
Permanent Waving * i 
+ 


Beauty Culture 
Finger Waving 


Home Economics 
Laundry and Cleaning 


Home Economics 
‘Table ‘Betting 


norm of eight, 
_ Primary 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
AND POLICIES 

(Continued from Page 1) 

in the 

and intermediate 


‘The groundwork In speech, lp 
‘reading, and in language 1s laid, 
in the first “three'to five years 
of the child's school life. All 
children entering at age six, are 
placed in the beginning class 
and instruction is carried on 
through Up reading and speech. 
At the Xame time they learn the 
written forms of the things 
they haye Jn speech and lip 
reading. The process, naturally, 
in the attempt to acquire these 
techniques, is very slow. The 
problem’ is not only to learn 
the mechanics of speech and 
the art of Mp reading, but also 
to learn the comprehension and 
the use of language. All are 
agreed that these are problems. 

‘Those who succeed in making 
suitable and satisfactory educa- 
tional progress in this way con- 
tinue through the grades orally. 
However, children who do not 


learn speech very readily and | €xp 


aré weak in lip reading, and 
thus are not keeping up in their 
regular school work, are placed 
dn manual classes. They have 
been given every opportunity 
but have been found incapable 
of pi under the oral 
method. The principle 1s that a 
child’s future and education 


cannot be sacrificed. Time is|hearing 


exsential. In the manual or non- 


same as handwriting in the air. 
It is the use of language in the 
teaching of language. It is ie 
ter training for the eye and for 
concentration than the written 
form. No one who knows the 


Probiem can take issue with 
this, ts 


As the children progress from 
year to year, a cei percent- 
‘age, both in the oral classes and 
the manual or non-oral classes, 
are found to be educationally 
slow.and far bebind in their 


nature: of the instruction is 
Given according to the. needs of 
the child. Mentally deficient 
children are not permitted to 
temaln in, school. 

Schools for the deaf are the 
pioneers in vocational training. 
Records show that the deaf 
began instruction in .vocation- 
al outlets in 1823. Because of 
crowded conditions and limited 
area, the school at Berkeley has 
not been able to offer the full- 
est opportunity in vocational 
training. At present training is 
being given in the following: 
baking, cabinet finishing,” up- 
holstering, printing, press work, 
Unotyping, shoe repairing, com- 

art, © 


mercial , Powel 
machine operating, and_type- 
writing. Generally speaking, a 
student spends two and one. 
quarter houra every day in a 
shop for an average perfod of 
aix years. Because of this neces- 
sary training, the deaf student, 
upon completion of schooling, 
has very Uttle trouble in finding 


gainful 


Following the 
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classes of 
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per cent of deaf children wi 
have sound perception 
ment degree to be 
jad speech teaching 
Mp reading. If they possess the 


present. At the 
present time, there are five 
Group hearing aids being used 


with classes of deaf children. 
—The California News. 


‘We have read about Sir James 
‘Young Simpson, the Scotsman, 
ithe conqueror of pain. We now 
turn to a man of North England 
stock who followed up Simp- 
son's work with another great 
discovery, the conquest of in- 
fection, 


jcoveries revolutionized surgery 
and have saved thousands—yes 
millions—of lives and untold 
agonies. 


clety of Friends), serious, high 


minded, ind 
land simply but profoundly 


Ye 


the 


tion, before he entered upon his| 


for the dear|medical course. In 1851 he was 
certain per-/appointed 


mined the plan of his life. 
In 1853, he visited Edinburgh 
to study the methods of the 


famous Professor James Syme, 


; 


Professor Synies’ work and be- 
jcame his house surgeon. In 1860 
he was appointed Regius Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and in 1869 he 
succeeded Professor Syme as 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in 
the University of Edinburgh. 80 
‘at forty-two Lister found him- 
Self in a unique position, his 


: this appointment deter 


way as |class the largest in the kingdom, 


possibly. in the world, of some 
350 eagér students, drawn from 
all parts of the empire, and with 
favourable opportunities to de- 
Velop his discoveries which were 
‘© be so profoundly important 
to the whole world. 

His great aim throughout his 
life was the welfare of the pa- 
tlent. No effort was too great if 
it helped his patient. His mind 
‘was constantly on the problem 
of the elimination of pain and 
‘Unnecessary suffering. The con- 
ditions under which operations 
Were performed shocked him 


But what caused this pus? No- 
body knew. But Lister 

reason that if organic sul le: 
ces became putrid or rotted 
through the action of germs, 
might not putrefaction in the 
wounds be due to the same 
cause? 

‘Thils was his starting point. His 


very different matter.” 

Just at this time crude Ger- 
man creosote was being used to 
treat the Glasgow sewage ef- 
fectively. Lister resolved to ex- 


septic dressing ever used and 
}was the basis upon which all 
his many subsequent experi- 
ments were devised. Shortly 
after this, the sective principle 
of creosote. viz.. carbolic acid. 
was isolated and it became the 
antisent'; agent in Lister’s 
treatmen 


} 


Oh, where do you come from, 
You Uttle drops of rain, 

Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, 
Down the window-pane? 


‘They won't let me walk 
And they won't let me play, 
And they won't let me go 
Out of doors at all to-day, 


‘They put away my playthings 
Because-I broke them all, 
And then they locked up all my 
bricks 


‘And took away my ball. 


‘Tell me, little raindrops, 
that the way you piay, 
Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, 
All the rainy day? 


‘They say I'm very naughty, 
But I've nothing else to do 
But ait here at the window; 
T should lke to play with you: 


The Uttle rafndrops cannot 

speak, 

But “Pitter, patter, pat,” 

Means, “We can play on this 
tide: 


le: 
Why can’t you play on that?” 
—Mrs. Hawkshaw. 


RWMAMMAAA OOOO 

The years iollowing were 
crowded with experiments, re- 
mar! Successful. Lister's 
work became iumous through- 
ous the world. But the story 1s 
similar to that of other fore- 
Tunners in science. Ridicule, 
scofting, opposition of ali kinds 
Poured in on Lister. He kept 
steadily on with his treatments 
and experiments and in due 
coursehis antiseptic practices 
in surgery became the com- 
monplace of our present sur- 
eery. 

Honours in pleniy came to 


ds | Lister. In 181/ he was appointed 


Frusessuc ut DUrgery ay Kung’s 
Couege, Longon, one of the 
mignest positions in the world 
at uhat ume. The International 
Congress of Medicine at Ams- 
terdam gave him an extraord- 
inary welcome in recognition 
of his great work. In 1695 he 
was elected President of the 
Royal Society, the highest hon- 
our in the gift of the actentists 
of Great Britian. In 1896 he be- 
came President of the British 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. In 1897 Queen 
‘Victoria bestowed on him a pee- 
Tage. He died February 10, 1912, 
and a great public funeral was 
viven him in Westminister Ab- 
ey. 

The Royal College of Surgeons 
paid this tribute to Lord Lister, 
the man of noble life and great 
achlevement: 

“By the death of Lord Lister, 
PC. OM, PRS, FRB, etc, 
surgery has lost ner most bril- 
Mant student and her ‘greatest 
master, England one of her most 
famous sons, the world one of 
ts lustrious citizens. 

“He ralsed surgery from a 
dangerous and precarious prac- 
lice to a precise, safe, and bene- 
Scent art, and in doing so his 
name became renowned 
throughout the civilized world.” 
‘Heroes of Health, published 


Maryland State School for 
the Deaf 


learn all 


in order to provide 
Program which will best meet/|¢ 
his needs. We begin by writing 


Up-reading, and language .de- 
velopment, we give our: begin- 
children. the. full benefit of 
jany - Goabt a sone that 
they probably have some 
usable hearing, oe 
With so few intelligence tests 
sultable for the deaf, our choice 


very September a group of|/nas been somewhat limited. We 


have used the Pintner-Pater- 


time. At first glance they ap-|ren, This ia made up of a series 
pear to be more or less alike, |r my dimen “e 
‘that is, they have usually never 

in achool before, they s¢eMling a kind of problem-solving 


by noting 
tence, cooperation, and concen- 


tration during the testing alt 
uation. Through expertence ‘we 
we [have acre the pred who, 
makes a ‘score on the per- 
‘provide a |formance test 


usually progress- 
"3 more rapidly in school than 


the child who makes a low 


the child's name on a folder in /8core. We repeat the test on oc- 


which will 
record of 


kept a cumulative 


. When 


i, especially, 
‘The first information we have|¥© feel that a child has been 


unduly distracted by emotional 


ents who tell us what they know | disturbances of one kind or an- 


g 


his 


3 tations. of the. test, and 
peal cena ee Ge aad De caretut ot to aere Gee 


but rather to consider the teat 
‘a8 @ measurement of certain 


» some facts [Other. We are aware of the ltm- 


aptitudes which along with a 
a Lerrinh oe, betes number of other observations 


recently we have added teach- 
er’s descriptions of significant 
behavior to help us get 9 clear- 
er view of the child’s emotional 
and social growth as well as his 
mental development. 


help ua to see him more com- 
pletely, 


The primary battery of the 


Stanford Achievement Test 1s 


after. the child 


has been in school four years, I 
‘The battery includes testa of 


We Use A Variety of Tests To | WOU meaning, paragraph 


meaning, arithmetic computa- 


Get an Objective View OF Bech item, and arithmetic reanouing, 


allow us to compare the 


Three types of standard tests | yrurreny the deat child 


are administered to each ‘child, 


made with that of a hi 


aD annual audiometric test, an|onia in th sub we 
annual achleyement test during, record and’ noe the ronress 
the fourth year in school, and ‘made from year to year. 


®@ non-verbal intelligence test. 

In the fall of each year an 
audiogram 1s made of each 
child’s hearing. We are seldom 
able to establish a completely 


We Teach the Deaf to Com- 

municate With the World 
Around Him 

A deaf child spends the ma- 


satisfactory “threshold of hear-|jor part of his school career ac- 
tng” until he has become fami-|quiring four communicatived 
iar with the testing situation. skills. He needa to learn to talk 
However we accumulate many intelligibly so that he can com- 
clues of his reponse to sound/municate with hearing people. 
in _a variety of ‘situations by|He needs to learn to read the 
observing his reactions ‘to the|lips of the People around him to 
group hearing atd, the tone of know what {s being said to him. 
‘his voice ashe vocalizes in play,|He needs to be able to read suf- 


and his response to any enyir- 


ficiently well to learn indepen- 


onmental noises as a alamming|dently from books, magazines, 
door. Recently we have received{and newspapers, and he needs 
records of abjective tests of|to be able to write correctly to 


of some of our very/communicate by 
more directly with 


youngest deaf children who 


hearing 


have had a skin-resistance test|people when speech and lip- 


at the audiological clinic at 


coramunications break 


Johns Hopkins Hospital. since |down. 


our record shows that nearly 
every child has some degree of 
residual hearing which can -be 
used ta facilitate and accele- |o 


‘The problem of teaching 


speéch to a deaf child Is a chal- 
Tenging one demanding the best 


f both the teacher and the 


rate the acquisition of speech, child. In the past our concep- 


the child's attitudes of persis- |? 


~ CANADIAN 


m and then la- 
'borioualy . into aylla- 
bles and finally into words and 
sentences, This was a logical de- 
‘velopment but created problems 
of synthesis which were ex- 
tremely dificult to overcome 
Jand deferred functional speech 
far too long. Much of what the 
teacher was trying to have the 
child do was meaningless to 
him. Today our approach to 
speech is more direct and 
Meaningful to the child. We 
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the slightest perception of 
sound through hearing, aids the 
eyes of the deaf child to recog- 
nize speech even though he can 
not understand a single word 
through hearing alone. 

“Just as speech and Lpreading 
are ‘concomitant aspects of the 
‘spoken ‘ward, so ailent reading 
and ition are the deve- 
lopment of the skills in the use 
‘of printed word meaningful to 
the beginning deaf child. We 
base silent reading upon the 
child’s enviroAmental interests 
and experiences. We begin by 
matching simple objects as a 
ball, with word cards to build 
up @ vocabulary of nouns. Then 
We’ progress to simple sentences 
which interpret simple actions 
performed by the child as “John 
ran.” Aa the circle of under- 
standing widens we write a sim- 
ple chart story illustrated with 
drawings to give clues to word 
Meanings of some experiences 
which the child has had. It 


io 


and construction to 
re-create experiences 
which the child is 

‘about. Group experiential read- 
ing continues until the child 
gradually becomes an indepen- 
dent reader. 

Composition, as silent read- 
ing, 18 also based upon concrete 
experiences. ‘The child learns to 
write about what he has, sees, 
and does, Until he can actually 
write he composes sentences 
|with word cards. A great deal 
of practice in the use of langu- 
‘age principles 's given as the 
need arises. The goal at the end 
of five years in school ts to be 
able to ‘write a paragraph of 
three correct sentences about = 
aingle idea within the child's 
experience, ii 
A ot a 


We Provide Meaningfal 


jences 
By the term “meaningful ex- 
perience” we mean a child has 
to lve through an expertence 
at first hand in order to learn 
what is really is, Language 
takes on meaning for the begin- 
ning deaf child as he reads, 
writes, and talks about the 
things around him which are 
meaningful to him, the clothes 
he wears, the toys he plays with 
the food he eats, and the places 
he goes. We also know that the 
more remote an {dea ts from a 
child's experience, the harder 
it ts to learn and the more 
quickly it is forgotten. 


experiences 
‘Very graphically by a “cone of 
experience” through which the 
young learner progresses from 
the concrete or direct experien 
ce to the most abstract means 
of learning by verbal symbols pr 
words. Starting with “direct ex- 


he becomes more mature, he 
may learn through “contrived 
experience” building airplane 
‘models, reconstructing a farm 
pcene. On the next level, “dra- 
matic particitpation” gives him 
fan opportunity to put himself 
in the place of another person 
to get some underst of 
how that person might feel and 
‘act. “Demonstration” by the 
teacher shows’ the child how 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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ACADEMIC CLASS 


‘Teaching Arithmetic to a Junior Class 


Speech Lesson in a Junior Class 
in 


‘Testing Hearing with Audiometer 


Using Group Hearing Ald Junior Class 
ee 


Using Group Hearing Ald Séalor ‘Class Senior Pupils Using Classroom Library 
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our breakfast 


play marbles ontside. Spring is|pony was fat. We had our sup- 
ate oUF sme Catholics went to|very beautiful and we love it, |per. Peggy, Shirley and I played 
[[lchuren at 9:16 ofclock. Tt was a| —Mary ‘Penfold, 3A.Jcards. We had fun. 

tl 


Wiitttle cold. After dinner we did ery: Friday afternoon rode on 
not go to the movies downtown.| My Easter Holidays at School |ihe pony. It was the first time. 
— = febellagh err and I played| Our Easter Holidays were EReveE rode on a pony before. 
MRS A. WANNAMAKER) games. leen gave me MANY} ¢rom April 7 to April 10 this mn I told Shirley that she 
a An aa tate of Skates 3 [cookies and a chocolate rabbit. |year, R si ought to wear slacks to ride on 
. cocetted her very much. Col-|" vrursday afternoon many|T@F Pony.” Shirley went to the 
Fred aid Ralph got new/jleen told me that she got a box house-and put on slacks, She 
carr 424 Cnristnds. Next girls and boys went home on the House Sa PE 
axetting they went to skate on|Now her many candies were train or by car. After SUPP®P rather ridin ea” nig coits 
{he mill-pond. Tom was going toleaten because she liked them ary Chena matter ae hack A car wor peter 
the minure too. Tom lived in alvery much. I asked Colleen If|on the train to Monte gy and Ghirley ran to the car. I 
Httle old cottage with his moth-|she was sick. After supper we i stayed with the pony. The pony 
er who waa a widow. Tom had{did not go to the movies at the Friday morning the’ Romaniwas tired. Peggy and I played 
FF ne very old-fashioned assembly room because it was Catholle girls and boys went tO/on the hay. Peggy's father has 
Sxstes. Fred and Ralph laughed |Good Friday. We went to bed. chureh for a Good Friday Ser-|5 calves, 10 cows and 2 bulls. 
at Toma skates. They told him| saturday morning I got up at vice. After dinner Mary O’-)twe went to the hen house. Peg- 
that he could not skate fast|g30 o'clock. It was snowing. ‘Neill’s father came to the din-|¢y and I picked up the egEs. 
faith those olf things, Tom|(shetiagh did not like the wing-ling-room to get her and her/peggy and I carried some eyes 
Tanghed and told the boys that|it was cold. We worked very brother. After supper the irls!to the house. I put them on the 
Bnwuld have tun with bis old|hard, dix girls went for the mail Plret porgaie Lite iad table. We had our supper. It was 
BEE Sawa ne ya tae tal errhctnc *  rte y 
they saw many boys and girls|were heavy. I got a card from, ter and I played cards, We were 
fisting All the poys and girls|Julia Z. After (inner we went Saturday morning Peggy De very tired so Walter went to bed 
shouted when they saw Fred|to the ‘movies:downtown with |LaFranter and I washed the/and then we went to bed. Wal- 
snd Ralph. Nobody looked at /Miss Cass.tIt was very cold and basins In the north dormitories’ ter 1s Peggy's cousin. 
poor Tom, snowing, We saw the movies a- washroom. After dinner the in-| gaturday morning we had our 
Poor Tom sknted all around |bout “Lassie.” We lked the | termediate Cy ed Sirls | preakfast, I drew two dogs, & 
by himself. ‘The other boys andjshow at the ‘Belle. After suoper| went % the pan eee ‘deer and a cat on Peggy's book. 
girls laughed, ‘and made fun of| we had two films at the movies. Miss » The picture WAS) peggy drew at squirrel. I colored 
girls jsUG\d-fashioned skates. |We saw another chapter Of the |"challenge of Lassie” We liked! peggy's squirrel and 1 helped 
Buddenly the ice broke and|movies t “The Bhadow of te, story very much Pees fad | ghirley's mother dry the dishes, 
Ralph fell into the cold water, the Eagle.” It was funny and we /O04 Somme ot ‘three ims Inthe When ‘wo ware anlahed, Raer 
They trom the hole as fast as} Sunday morning we didn’t go asssembly-room. and I tried to do the puzzle. It 
they could. ‘Torn did not go|to Sunday School. We went to Sunday morning was Easter was too, hard. Mrs. Warren 
away, he skated to the hole.jchurch. After ‘dinner I. played | SUnday. ‘At 10 o'clock we went!cooked ‘some cookies. Pegsy 
Twn lay fiat on the ice and he|with Christina Bennett, Some to chureh, It was a nice day but/gave me some cookles. We had 
Teld Ralph's coat, He told thelof the deaf girls and boys came cold. A man in the Presbyterian our dinner. Peggy, Shirley's 
‘boys to form a line to help him|to'see the School for the Deaf. Church gave the deaf girls and|mother and father and I went 
pull Ralph out of the hole, They| we had a good time with them. boys some programs, They Were |shopping. Peggy and I went to 
pulled Ralph out of the water.) After supper We ‘had three films pretty. ‘There were beautiful}, drug store. Shicley's Aunt 
‘om saved Ralph's life. Ait easembly room. Joan'sjsowers and | many people in|works in the drug store. 
e“Veannette Mascl, 4A.Jaunt, uncle and father came to church. We had a nice dinner|iooked at some comic books. I 


— see us in the residence. of baked ham, potatoes, cran-|iooked at some movie books. I 
How Bover Saved His Master berries and ice-cream. After!pought three movie books. Shir- 

‘Mr: Holmes was a farmer. He ‘an eine Bie ee dinner the Protestant girls and {ey and her mother came to the 
sived near Cochrane. He bad alsaw “Ma and Pa Kettle.” We sere Se > to ie Beant drug; state. Feggy bought cray- 
big collie dog. Its name was|iaughed and had a good time At {dly-Foom because we had a Hole jons and a book for Walter's 


iday. After supper we had two(pirthday. He was ight 

Rover, thetbisoarthy. ata and Pa teet-|tu00, “nT che assembly-room. ota, We went back tome, Peray 
‘One. afternoon Mr. Holmes|tle were very silly. — | .,-|Joanne Brontmler, came to the|and I gave the horse some pota- 

went to visit his friend. Rover ‘Margaret Gansky. 34:|pscembiy-room. She wore her! toes. ne tigre Fleth, 4A, 

went with him. There was very ae, new suit. After the movies Joan eras 

deep snow. During the after- The King of Kings Cullen came to the residence My Easter Holiday 


oon It began to snow very {68t-| One Sunday afternoon welwith ber melner. father, aunt 
Mr Holmes couldn't see tb isaw q very good movie. It wasjand uncle. They came from To- 
foad because the road wASleaued “The King of Kings.” Itjronto by car. 
Trered with snowdrifts. AtteT/was along movie and there were! — Monday morning the girls 
awhile he fell in the deep #0W-|four fms, The story was ‘about‘and the bovs got up at 7.10 o'-|Gienn and Kenneth eat 
He couldn t get up. Rover began Jerus, I love Teens, I saw Judas lctock, ie rtov we did the work We|me in Belleville. Ve Lienge i 
_|He was very Jealous. He Oninad breakfast at 8.15 o'clock.|Cecil and I went ee 
‘Mrs. Holmes was vey rt the gallows. I saw a litte lind At noon Jeanette Mascl, Clatt- rb sora acd ibained 
ed because er husband Se gir Jesus epg ns she dette Gravelle, Diane and Nan-Icar, It is a Pontiac. We had a 
not come home. She jum,[oBenee her, eves. Soe he veryiey Moon and two other girls} good time on the trip. My Dad- 
Jack and Bob to look for HES |nappy. David had a Mitt boy. eame to the residence. Jeanettely bought pop for us, We a- 
‘They heard Rover barking. They |e had a sore leg agd he Wes and Cla t enoon | thelr |riyed in Guelph at 6.30 o'clock. 
found Mr. Holmes 170g ith [ame ees oor better|suits. In the afternoon Myrtle|verna’s family came to see us. 
amow. Rover was standing res[and very Pappy. Ts tel very |Fiett and Shirley Warren rame|They took Verna home. My 
‘They carrie ee adr. (20,020, a felt Very |to the residence with Shirley’s|Mother was sick when +1 got 
home, Be oeimes + Jury [sorry about It, We had a very) mother ‘and sister Peggy. Pet-|home but she got better. We 
and (Mrs, Holmes muse he |eood Mave gy Warren gave me some th'ngs|had supper and went to bed at 
proud of Rover eee ‘—Maldwyn Jennings, 2A.'in a bag. I thanked her. Before | 19 o'clock. 
Darked snd saved ne eA. in a one cullen gave the gitls|~ gooa Friday morning we got 
Freee ere Laleagd some candies. After supuer the/ yy gt g o'clock. Kenneth and.1 
Its epring now. We are hap-(girls’ came to the assembly-|otayeq in the barn. We have 
py because it is spring. We are|room and we had some movies, 


I went home ‘for my Easter 
Holidays on Thursday after- 
noon, April 6. Many girls and 
boys went home. My Daddy, 


My Easter Holldays 


‘My kitten was fine. 

Thursday, after school lgiag pecause the snow ts going Pag ity ‘Tuson, 4A, [E80 calves, My ite pigs. After 

some of the boys and sitls)away, Some Nowers are growing eS dinner we went downtown. 
went home for the holidays by/in front of the school. There My Easter Holldays 


i hel man 
Went owe ghellagh Kerr told|sre gome yellow crocuses near) Thursday afternoon Se) Daddy and Voidie oe Pin Ken 


Wavtnat they were Icky Be-|the school. All the robins, blue-|achool Shirley Warren and T 
me Ante girls and boys went lnirds, swallows, larks, and other}went to Shirley's home o 3.20 Mor tat eects as 
canes for their Easter Hollday.|pirds are coming back from the|o'clock. Shirley lives at Pictan.|{" the barn. we had lots of fun. 
Pome vt care because my father| south. The grass and leaves will/It is about 30, mliss from Belle- : 
yas working in nis 8h0e-Shop.|grow soon. We are very happy | ville.® Shirley's father bought | , Saturday morning we wen 
He was busy there. After Supper to see the buds and the flowers.|some Ice cram T never was In{gowntown to Arthur. nae i 
He Vad our bath and went tolwe like to watch the birds mak-|Picton before. The road. was|er bought a new coat or me 
Tea. ft saw Miss Reld cooking|ing their nests. The boys, bumpy. I saw Shirley's house.)We Played rummy. | kennel 
bacon. I smelled 1, (00. ing times tap the maple trees.|She picked up a chicken for me, was sick with pneumonis. 
Friday morning it was Good)We can go to school Cithout [She “put the ebicken on my| Sunday morning we went to 
Fuuny, We didn't go to school|coats and rubbers. We ces or {nand» Tt was cute. I saw the church. After dinnel We went 
Friday. Yr was Good Friday. We ler akate, play ball, skip. and barn and saw the pony. The (Continued on Page 6) 
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: neoceeenectcecsnnseecrernenecennmeatittittbbitteeteins 
5 Sy when the’ new ventiire in train-|time to do so. All who know him|[efMiciently for. thirty. years” as 
The Canadian  \we'eachers of the deat was be-|recognize him az a thinking.|ferm hand at the Ontario 
~ __|gun in 1910, has recently retire-| participating member of soclety,| School far the Deaf, and his 
fed from full participation in the|though hampered and slowed |dutles included delivering of 
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‘THE FIRST YEARS IV SCHOOL 


On pages 1 and g in this is 
sue_an article by Miss Margaret 


8, ‘Kent entitled “The First) 


Years in School” is reprinted 
from The Maryland Bulletin 
for the month of March. The 
Superintendent of the Mary- 
land school, Dr. Ignatius Bjor- 
lee, in commenting on the 
article states—“Miss Margaret, 
8. Kent, head teacher at the 
Maryland School has had 
twenty-five years of txperience 
in teaching the deaf. She has 
devoted her summers during the 
past 12 years.to study of recent 
developments in the. educat‘on 
of the deaf, and in advanced 
processess of education gene- 
Tally, at Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbla Untversity. The article 
is calculated to convey to our 
readers a correct concept con- 
cerning the activities of the 
school. Lack of knowledge of 
Yesidential schools for the deaf 
by men and women who are 
- ready to criticize but have a 
very limited knowledge and no 
experience concerning matters 
wpereot they speak, is the cause 
of much confusto®. Our motto 
has always been “come and 
ee", A brief visit can cover 
much ground.” e. 

‘Miss Kent’s account of meth- 
ods used in the Maryland 
school describes also, with few 
exceptions, the policy of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf as 
well as that of most schools for 
the deaf today and should be of 
special interest to the parents 
of our children 


THE EWINGS GO TO AUST- 
BALIA 


‘The Volta Review, April, 1950 
contains an interesting ‘article 
“In Praise of a Team" by J. 
Spalding and F. W. Cookersole, 
taken from The Teacher of the 
Deaf, the English professional 

urnal. The authors pay well 
deserved tribute to Dr. and Airs 
A. W. G. Ewing, University of 
‘Manchester, for their work on 
behalf of ‘deaf children. Dr. 
Irene “Ewing (better known to 
most of the older teachers of 

. the deaf as Mrs. Ewing) who 
was.the first lecturer appoint- 
ed by Manchester Univers.ty 


lwork of the Degartment: and|down by his inability to speak|supplies from the farm 
Dr. T..8. Littler who was phy-|and to understand speech. He|kitchen. Living in ‘Wood 


sicist to the Department, for 18} furictioms as a responsible citl- 


MsiL|vears, has just been appointed|zen for one reason: he has lan- 


Director “of the new Research |guage. - 


Medical Research Council. language increases his handl- 
In commenting on this article |cap. If, after he has fearned the 
the Editor of the Volta Review|words in which to express a 


to the 
Hall 
and having his meals at the 
school he was known best by 
those who worked with him on 


April 5th, a group of employees 


states that, “Admirers of Dr.|need, he is permitted to ask forimet with Mr. Sweet inthe 
land Mrs. Ewing in this country,|What he wants by gesticulating,| schoo! auditorium, when an ad- 


where they have lectured ex- |he is being penalized, If he say8|dress was read by the 
injor writes such e sentence a5/tendent. Mr. James 


tensively will be in 
learning. that they are to sail|"Joe want Christmas Day kit- 
late in May for Australis, to re-|ten white with Diack,” and no- 
{view and advise about the edu-|Dody helps him to straighten 
cation of the deaf.” out his 
| They are going in reponse to 
‘invitations received from the|Words must say what they 
jAustralian government end) mean, he Is being done a grave 
from each of the states that baring ee Sea iain” 
comprise the Commonwealth: . 
‘and plan to remain in Australia |tralned and intelligently com- 
iauring July, August and Sept ein, ean be made inrale 
vember.” * 4 1- 
uable in the acquisition of lan- 
guage as well as of speech. 
‘Where that hearing, however, 
is insuM®cient to have provided 
the child with a reasonably 
normal command of sentence 
structure, an earphone alone 
RE DEAR unsupported by a trained 
WHAT 18 THE DEAT CHILDS iteacher, is unllkety to be an ac- 
leeptable substitute for a special 
Almost anyone who is asked /school. ‘ 
this question, {f he has had no| 
yeontact with th i 
‘the deat, 
ily, “Speech. 


i Editors Note; : 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing visited 
the Ontario School ‘or the Deat 
in Sevtember. 1946, for two days 
‘and lectured to the teachers 
‘and Instructors. 


ly learned of two instances in 
jwbic. acting on | the advice of 
‘a man highly skilled in his own 

‘That answer Is wrong. The |profession but untrained In the 
correct reply is “Languace. education of the deaf, parents 
But,” protested a bewildered: nave kept at home, attending 
{parent recently. “aren't sveech' ordinary schools, children with 
jand language the same thing?"!nearing so Imited that straight 
| Speech and language are by tanguage could not be acquired 
ino means the same thing. and/ without special instruction, One 


‘The other, an intelligent Uttle 
human bejngs every person|second grader, is offering such 
must have a means of commn-| Jargon as the following in his 
feation. Without it he cannot eager attempts at a story about 
express his thoughts, cannot|his dog: 

understand the thoughits.of oth- 
ers, and usually cannot prove! 1 like » Paddy was pi 
to others that he is able to ® Paddy 
think. This means of commun- 
ieation {s not necessarily spe- 
ech, invaluable though speech 
is. 

NO matter in what kind «| Sime Reads go eet Pasir. 
school a deaf child has been ed- 

ucated, what happens ater-| Paddy ea Tao “4 on ‘here paaay 
wards, when he meets a person|surprise. I love Paddy 
unfamiliar with the deaf? 

He must communicate. If he! 
has learned to speak inteltig- |help very soon, from somebody 
fbly, he communtcates in spoken} Who knows how to teach langu- 
language. If he has no speech,iage. to children who cannot 
or if his speech is,poor and he jhear {t, what chance have they! 
cannot make himself -under-|of becoming adults who can 
‘stood, he must write. Whether 
iin speech or in writing, he must, 
be able to put words together 
in a way that makes sense. In 
other words, he must have lan- 
guage. * 

Occasionally one meets a well 
educated deaf petson who has 
never learned to speak at all. 
‘With peneil and, paper he can 
express his thoughts readily, 
sometimes in excellent colloqu- 
ia) English: He can communi- 
cate without diMiculty with any 


human being among other 


F 
Hl 


writing? How can they learn to 
have something to say unless 
they can use the words in which 
it must be said? 

‘The deaf child's 
need is language. 
|The Volta Review, April, 1950. 


greatest 


RETIREMENT OF MR. JAMES 
SWEET 
It is unlikely that many of 


‘The Volta Bureau has recent-! 4), 


, 
one of the graduates,-of the 
school, who is em) asa 


‘worker on the farm presented 
‘Mr. Sweet with a club bag and a 
billfold. 

‘The following excerpts ard ta- 
ken from the address read to 
Mr. Sweet; 


having to do with the produc- 
tion or serving of food. Wheth- 
er you worked at the barn,.in 
the garden or around the kit- 
chen you have always placed 
your dutles in first place. 

‘Those who have worked:with 
you have felt it a privilege to 
Temember you at this time. In~ 
giving you this club bag and 
‘bullfold we hope that you have 
health to enjoy for a long time 
e superannuation benefits to 
which you are entitled”, 

ane Sweet will live in Belle- 
ville. 


CHURCH GROUPS 
ENTERTAIN FUPILS 
Anglican i 
Nearly fifty studenta from 
the Ontario School for the 


Deaf, rariging in age from 7 to 
17 were. guests of the Christ 


|Chureh branch of the A.Y.P.A, 


at a supper party in the Parish 
Hall on Wednesday, April 26th. 

Later the guests were divided 
into age groups to ehjoy an eve- 
ning of fellowship and fun. 
Some ,played bingo, others en- 
Joyed a friendly game of cards, 
while still other groups played 
crokinole. Some of the younger 
girls played such games as tag 
and musical chairs. A tall 
gentleman dressed as 9 clown 
kept the party rolling. 

Various games and dancing 
concluded the evening. 

Miss M. Kellar was in charge 
of the pupils. As programme 
director of the A.Y.P.A. she was 
responsible for a very enjoyable 
evening. 


Presbyterian 

Saturday afternoon, March 
18th will be long remembered by 
about thirty pupils of the O.8.D. 
who attend the Presbyterian 
Church regularly. The Joy Club 
of Bt. Andrews Presbyterian 
Church were hosts at a tea 
party from three to six p.m. 
Games were played until lunch 
was served from the gaily de- 
corated table. Sandwiches, cake, 
cookies, ice-cream and. choco- 
Jate milk wtre much enjoyed. 

‘Thank-you letters were writ- 
ten by the pupils to express 


our réaders know James Sweet}their appreciation. Miss Burn- 
English-using person who canjwho retired on pension in April.{side accompanied the childri 
read and write and will take the} Mr. Be served faithfully and! —. 
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GIRLS’ SPORTS 
by MISS BH. McCAMMON 


guarter-finais. Chong and 
Stonehouse came out on tap 
and they played a final match. 
took the first game by a 
of 22-21; Irene returned to 
the second game 17-21 but. 
Chong defeated Irene in 
final game to become the 
Intermediate Table Tennis 
Champion. 


* Om the losers side Claudette 


Claudette Gravelle went on to 
win the Intermediate Consola- 
tlon Championship, 


Senlor Table Tennis 
‘Thirty-five girls participated 
in the senior schedule, The girls 
who won thelr first set of games 
went on to play for the cham- 
polnship, ‘Those who reached 
the quarter-finals were Lula 
Vorvis, Emily Manoryk. Gert- 
rude McCourt, and Stella Gra- 
siano. Lula Vorvis and Gertrude 


to win the second 
game 21-18. Both girls played 
well in the final game and nel- 
ther one could manage to get a 


took the next 2 points to win 
the Senior Champ'onship title. 

‘The girla who reached t! 
quarter finels on the losers s' 
were Lule Cayer. Lillian McOr- 
mond, Ellen Zwarych and Mau- 
reen Mac Donald. Lula Cayer 
and Ellen Zwarych emerged vic- 
torious and played In a final 
match, Lula Cayer took 2 
atraight games to become the 
Benlor Consolation Winner, 


BOYS’ SPORTS 
by MR, J. BOYD 
Int. Boys’ Volleyball 
‘This year there were four 
teams and nearly all the boys 
participated. The four teams 
were captained by; D. Patter- 
son, W. Thompson, M. Jennings 
and I. Hayes, After a sixty 
game schedule, “Jokers” emer~ 
ged aa champions, The mem- 
bers of this team are: W. 
‘Thompson (capt.), B. Foster, G. 
Skinkle, M. Dodd, A. Dale, R. 
Koshowski, P. Simmons, T. Dal- 
laire and H. Cooper. 


Sr. Boys’ Volleybatt 

With four teams and a sixty 
game schedule the competition 
in this group was very keen. 
‘The captains of the four teams 
were; J. McAlpine, G. Garrett, 
J. Baskerville and E. Lesile. It 
was not’ long though before 
“Clubs” made their skill and 
prowess known. They finally 
finished with twenty-five out of 
ry le thirty points and 
theréby had a decided lead. The 
champions are; J. McAlpine 
(capt.), A. Gravette, D. Elliot, P. 
Kiym, L. Knoch, R. Ebersole, G. 
Beacom and W. Scott. 


‘THR CANADIAN 


Sr. Table Tennis 
This seems to be the year for 
falling stars and the champion 
for the last two yearg in table 
tennls proved no exception. 
With thirty boys’ playing in the 


q|7ound-robin tournament the 


competition was keen and the 
play progressively better. The 
‘adversaries for the final game 
were B, die ‘and @. 
Garrett. In a fast yet decisive 


lost 21—11 and 21—$ a new 


champion in the person of G. 
Garrett emerged. Cogratula- 
tons! 


RECORDS AS OF 1949 


75 yd. dash—9.6 seconds R. 
Ebersole, 1949 
100 yd. dash—128 seconds R. 
Ebersole, 1949. 
‘Running High Jump—s feet, 10 
inches B, Hemphill, 
1949, 
Running Broad—12 feet, 10% 
Inches B. Foster, 1949. 
Shot Put—18 feat, 10 inches W. 
Raycratt, 1938. 
Softball Throw—126 feet, 4 in- 
ches J. Harris, 1849. 
Junior Boys 
100 yd. dash—1l1 seconds B. 
“May, 1937, 
220, yd. dash—27.2 seconds J. 
Damore, 1934, 
Running High Jump—4 feet, 6 
inches J, Damore, 1934. 
Broad Jump—14 feet, 
2 inches B. May, 1937. 
Shot Put—8 lb.—39 feet, 10 in- 
ches A, Gravelle, 1949, 
Discus—83 ft, A Gravelle, 1949. 
Pole Vault—7 teet, 9 Inches G. 
Robertson, 1937. 
Hop-Step and Jump—31 feet, 
6% Inches G. Wilson, 
0, 
120 yd. low hurdles—18 seconds 
B. May, 1937. 
440 yd, Le aes minute, 4 


Running 


Intermediate Boyn 
100 yd. dash—10.6 seconds D. 
Bostnart, 1939. 
220 yd. dush—23.2 seconds C. 
Halst, 1932. 

440 yd, dash— 1 minutes, 3.6 
seconds —D. Bostnari, 
1939, 

Running High Jump—S feet, 

“‘inches— D. Bostnarl 

1939. 

Running Broad Jump —17 feet, 
D. Bostnar!, 1939. 

Shot Put 12 lbs—35 feet 8 in- 
ches— G. Evans, 1935. 

Discus—95 feet, G. Evans, 1935. 

Pole Vault—9 feet, 2 inches, D. 
Bostnarl, 1939. 

120 yd. hurdles—17 seconds, W. 
Kiniski, 1937, 8, Grazi- 
an, 1998, 

Hop, Step and Jump—s feet, D. 
Bostnarl, 193¢ 


4 
1, 


880 yd. Relay—2 minutes, 3.2 
seconds, C. Denomme, 
F. Beaulne, R. Willson, 
G. Beacom, 1949. 


Senior Boys 

100 yd. dash—102 seconds, D. 
Alexander, 1938, 8. 
Alexander, — 1936, 8. 


Graziano, 1939,~B. May, 
1940. 4 


series in which B, MacCrindle!” 
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220 yd. dash—24.8 seconds, E.| Have they developed goals? 


Bell, 1930, 

440 yd. dash—1 minute, .4 sec- 
onds, E. Bell, 1030. 

880 yd dash— 2 minutes, 32.2 
seconds, W. Kiniski, 
1939. 

1 mile—5 minutes, 15.5 seconds, 
E, Bell, 1925, 

Running High Junp—5 feet, 3 
inches, H. McMillan, 

1029, 

Running Broad Jump—18 feet, 
8 inches, B. May, 1940. 

Shot Put 12 lbs.—38 feet, 5% in- 
ches, 8. Graziano, 1910, 

Discus—101 feet 9 inches, M. 
Melynk, 1933. 

Pole Vault—9 fcet 6 inches, H. 
Husak, 1938, 

Hop, Step and Jump—a7 feet, 
3% inches, B. May, 


120 yd. hurdlel—17.4 seconds. B. 
May, 1940. 

‘Mile relay—4 minutes 22.6 sec- 
onds, V. Egginton. 3B. 
Hoage, D. Rolandc, D. 
Alexander, 193E. 


IT’S THE KIND OF WORKER 
YOU ARE 

The Dictionary of Occuna- 
tlonal Titles lists 54,189 differ- 
ent job analyses. That is, there 
are 54,189 different kinds of 
Jobs at which people In the 
‘United States, and In Canada 
also, are actually work'ng to- 
day. These are the fields Into 
which the graduates of our 
schools of this year are going. 
‘How many of these jobs do 
they know? Do they know the 
Fequirements of a croze-ma- 
chine operator? or a pill coater? 
Do they know what a spanner 
man 18 or a specker? I don't. 
And most graduates don't. They 
are familiar with a few of the 
Occupations with which they 
have come in contact during 
their short span of years and a 
few more that they have read 
about or been told about in 


.|thetr Occupations course. But; 


there is a vast number of ways 
to earn a living that they know 
nothing about and probably 
never will. 

But---what ts more imvor- 
tant fs the question - Have they 
Tearned how to work. 

Have they grown upJenough 
to stick at a Job without. ever- 
lasting and perpetual supervi- 
ston or will they slow up and 
fool around, probably try some 
faney practical jokes on their 
fellow employees as soon as the 
boss’ back 1s turned? 

Have they learned to control 
their tempers when things go 
wrong or do they fly into a rage 
and grab and throw things? 

Have they learned to plan for 
the future and can they make 
adjustments quickly when re- 
quired? 


Have they learned the mesn- 
ing of time? Are they able to be 
at work at the proper time or 
are they often late? Do they! 
know that time means money| 
to an employer, that he ts pay- 
ing for their time and has a 
right to the full use of It. Are 
they clock watchers? 

Have they learned to take the 
blame if they deserve it or do 


they try to blame others for 
their own faults? 


Do they know what they want 
and where they are going? 

Have they learned the value 
Of personal grooming? - - -not 
only its dollar - and - cents val- 
ue, though this may be consi- 
derable, but its value in friend- 
ly neighbour relations both on 
and off the job, 
uate, taey Jearned the value 
of neatness, accuracy, car 
workmanship? on 

Do they know and appreciate 
the value of good ‘health, good 
physical Ith and good men- 
tal health? a 

Have they learned to be loy- 
al? If put to a pinch, an ounce 
of loyalty ts worth a pound of 
Gleverness. Have they learned 
the boomerang effect of Idle 
Bossip? 

Have they learned the ordi- 
nary, every day niceties of liy- 
ing? Are they sincere? Are they 
courteous? “Have they good 
manners? Have they establish- 
ed good habits of conduct? Ale 
they dependable? Have they 
learned to strike a happy medi- 
um in their thoughts, actions 
and words? or are they too 
smart, too shy, too tough or too 
glamorous? 

Can they get along with their 
fellow workers? Have they 
learned that it takes two to 
make a quarrel? 

These are the things the 
graduates of this year should 
know. These are the things the 
Schools across the country can 
teach. These are the things em- 
ployers want in thelr workers. 

No school can hope to give 
‘the technical training required 
for the many specific jobs that 
are open to young people today 
a few basic trades perhaps but 
that is all, On the other hand 
every school is or should be eq- 
ulpped to teach its pupils how 
to work eMclently at any job. 

—F. PLC. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING 

Mr. J. E. Buchan, Factory 
Manager of the Bakelite 
Company, (Canada) was the 
guest speaker at the meeting of 
the Association of Teachers and 
Intructors held on Wednesday, 
April 19, 1950, 

Mr. Buchan dealt with this 
technical and chemical subject 
in a most comprehensive man- 
ner, from the standpoint of the 
layman. He showed how the 
Bakelite materia! has been im- 
proved and developed since its 
discovery, in 1909, by a Beligian 
chemist, Dr. Bakelin. He out~ 
Uned the various uses of “Bake- 
Ute” and traced the growth of 
the Bakelite Company in Can- 
ada. The present Bakelite plant, 
situated on Highway Number 
‘two, east of Belleville, is one of 
the most modern plants on this 
continent. 

At the conclusion of his most 
interesting and informative 
talk, Miss K. B. Daly moved a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Buchan, 
on behalf of the members of 
the Association. —AMR. 


RAIN 
‘The rain is raining all around, 
Tt falls on field and tree, 
It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea. 
—Robert Louls Stevenson. 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 

_ (Continued from Page 3) 
away to Fergus to see the Fer- 
gus Dam. It was big and the 
water was deep. 

\” —Margaret Kirkness, 4A. 


The Wonderful: Porridge Pot 

A long time ago a ttle girl 
lived with,her mother in a cot~ 
tage near’ a forest. They were 
very poor and they did not have 
‘enough food to eat. 

One day the Uftle-girl went 
out into the forest. She sat Le- 
side a tree and she began to cry. 
She couldn't find any food. A 
fairy came-along and she asked 
her why she was.crying. The 


_Mttle girl told her that she was 


very hungry so the fairy gave 
her a Uttle magle pot but the 
Uttle girl didn't know what it 
was'for, The fairy told her that 
it was.for making porridge and 
she told her that when she went 
home, she must put it on the 
stgye and say “Little Pot Boll”. 

n she wanted It to stop, she 
must'say “Little Pot Stop”. 80 
the Ittle girl went home with 
the magic pot. She put the pot 
‘on the stave and sald “Little Pot 
Boll and the po: began to boll 
and ‘soon the pot was full of 
porridge. She wanted to stop 
it so she said “Litte Pot Stop”. 


/ ‘The pot stopped boiling. So the 


Attle girl and her mother ate 
the porridge and they always 
had plenty of food. 

But one day the little girl 
went way. Her mother was a- 
Jone in the cottage. She was 
hungry so she put the pot on 
the stove. Bhe sald “Little Pot 
Boll”, The little pot began to 
boll. When she wanted to stop 
it, she forget to say. “Little Pot 
Stop”. She just sald, “Btov, 
Stop!", and the pot kept toll- 
ing more and more. The por- 
ridge ran all over the stove and 
into the rooms and out in the 
streets; The porridge ram into 
the people's houses, The people 
ran out in the streets. When 
the Uttle girl returned home, 
he saw what happened. She 
shouted “Little Pot Stop”. The 
‘porridge stopped boiling but the 
people had to eat the porridge 
into their houses. 

—Mary O'Neill, 4A. 


My Fet cs 

I have a pet at-home. It is 
white and black It has short 
and n large tall. It is a 
father small dog. It is five years 
old. Its name is Rags. It kes 
‘to eat meat, bones and candies. 
It does, not lke to eat mice. It 
can play and stand up. It likes 


to sleep on-.my bed. It wags its!’ 


tail when it is happy. It growls 
when it is cross 
One day my mother told me 
to go to the store. Rags followed 
me to.the store She barked at 
the people. I bought some vege- 
tables and fruit, Rags wanted 
to eat fruit. She ate one grape. 
I cleaned my room. Rags jump- 
ed on my bed and went to sleep. 
T went shopping. { bought a red 
Dall for Rags. She played with 
ft. Daddy came home- from 
work, Rags barked at him. She 
wagged her tail She went to 
the store and cabins. She saw 
my grandmother, 
—Marlene Caldwell, 14: 


‘Teddy's Bath 


It was white with black spots, 
Its name was Teddy. . 

One day Teddy was very 
dirty. Billy wanted to bath him. 
He put some water in a. 
Then he called Teddy. Teddy 
raw the tub of water and he 
ran away. Teddy. went down- 
street’ and played with some 
dogs. He got very dirty and 
tired. Then he ran home and 
went to sleep on the floor. Bilty| 
saw him and he caught, him. 
‘Then Billy tled Teddy to the 
table ‘leg. Teddy felt very cross 
land sad but Billy put him into 
the tub and gave him a good 
‘bath. —Tommy Waller, 4A. 
How Dan saved Fred's Sail Boat 

Fred was a little boy. He lived 
near a lake. He had a big white 
land black collie dog named 
Dan. 

One day Fred's father gave 
{him a small sail-boat. Fred went 
to the lake to sail the boat, Dan 
‘went with him, Afterawhile the 
wind blew the boat away. The 
boat went on some rocks. Fred 
could not get his boat. Dan 
lewam to get the boat. He car- 
ried it to Fred in his mouth. 
Fred was very happy. He gave, 
him a big bone. Dan carried 
it to his house and ate it, 

Keith Dorschner, 2A. 


Saturday my father came to 
see me. I was very happy. 
‘went downtown with my father. 
I bought a new brown jacket 
and a red sweater. I got 100 
marbles. They cost 10 cents, I 
had dinner with my father. I 
had meat, potatoes, pie, milk, 
ice cream ‘and cake, I went for 
a walk to see Belleville, Then 
my father went home. I cried a 
Uttle. T went to the.movie at 
the school. . 

Sunday I went for a car, ride 
with my father. I went to Hay 
Bay. I had dinner with Mr. 
Gleason. —David Forrest, 3V. 


© Senior School 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
(BJ. CHARD) > 
Learning About United States 
Now we are learning atout 
the United States: Our teacher 
makes jt easy and more inter- 
esting by fastening pictures of 
products and industries of 


fon the blackboard. We learn 
the reasons why. certain crops 
grow in different places. 

The trees grow very tall along 
the Pacific Coast because the 
westerly winds bring a lot of 
rain, When the warm winds 
carrying moisture from the Pa- 
cific Ocean blow against the 
cold Rocky Mountains ~ the 
winds become cool and drop the 
moisture. There is a lot of rain 
and it is very warm there, too. 
Lumbering is carried on. 

‘The rain and hot weather al- 
so makes the citrus fruits such 
as oranges, lemons, and grape- 
fruits grow in California. One 
jof our former teachers, Mrs, 
Kent, lives in California. She 
sees orange trees (near her 
home. 


Billy Haris had a Uttle dog.|ally 


United States on a map drawn|good 


THE CANADIAN 


States? It 1s near the Trople of 
Cancer and it is very warm 
there all the year, The long 
warm dry sunfmers are very 


tub,|good for cotton growing. Sugar 


cane grows along the Gulf of 
‘Mexico near the mouth of the 
Mississippi where there is more 
moisture. 


On the east side of the Rocky 
Mountains, the 8, 
horses and sheep are raised by 
the ranchers. A lot of grass 
grows there and animals feed 


Why does cotton grow expeclS|aster Holidays. We were going 
well in the Southern ;to see my sister and brother-in- 


law who is In the U8. Navy, now 
stationed at Camp Le Jeune, 
North Carolina. 

+ We had just been studying 
about United States and now it 
was my chance to really see the 
geography that I had been 
studying. 

We left home and crossed the 
bridge over to’ Buffalo, From 
here we took a train south east 
to Wi ton, D.C. The scen- 
ery in New York State is very 
much Mike that of Ontario. Most, 


on it. The cows are beef cattleyor the farmers gTow fruits such 


used for meat and the sheep 
are used for wool and mutton. 

In the North-eastern States 
‘of New England, there are 
many, many large citiés. There 
are millions of people. Just 
outside the cities, are many 
dairy farms where farmers 
milk many cows. The milk 
is sold to nearby citles. Also Just 
outside the cities, are big mar- 
ket gardens to grow vegetables 
for the cities. 


“Mr, Chard put the pictures of 
the crops on the United States 
jon the blackboard. It made a 
pretty map ahd we could 
remember the pletures better. 
We Uke to study about the 
United States. i 
—Jimmte McAlpine, 2A. 


Our Classroom Election 

One month ago, we saw a Olm 
showing us about the people's 
work in the two large govern- 
ment chambers at Ottawa. One 
of these rooms is the Senate 
Room and the other ts the 
House of Commons. We expect 
that the Senate Room 1s pret- 
tier than the House of Com- 
mons. 

We liked the film so we 
thought that we would have a 
class election to choose a class- 
mate for a member of parlia- 
ment. 

‘We studied for an election to 
learn -how to vote, how to 
choose the right person and to 
know more about our govern- 
ment. 

‘We first nominated Bruce 
|MacCrindle and Gertrude Mc 
Court for candidates. Mr. 
Chard, as returning officer, 
then chose Mildred to be Enum- 
erator, Maureen for Deputy- 
returning officer, Frances as 
poll clerk, and Rose and Stella 
for scrutineers. 

Bruce and Gertrude made 
speeches promising us 
many things we want here at 
school and other things we 
liked. Soon‘after thelr speeches, 
we voted. 

Immediately the ballots were 
unfolded to see who was to be 
the member of parllament. We 
found that there was a tle. But, 
we found errors in marking the 
ballots. So Bruce won it. He has 
not kept his promises! 

It was surely fun, pretending 
we were the voters. I think, we 
nave learned a great deal about 
it so that we can easily’ vote 
when we are old enough to vote. 
\—Maureen MacDonald, Frances 
Gregory, and Rose Chupik, 4A. 


My Trip to North Carolina 
My parents‘and I had plan- 


as apples, pears, peaches. Many 
jof the farmers appeared to be 
wealthy with thelr beautiful 
homes. Later we crossed the 
boundary into the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

We soon approached high 
mountains, named the Appalac- 
hian Mountains. I could see 
many forests on the mountain 
slopes as we went through the 
lower valleys. We passed throu- 
gh several tunnels which are 
through the rocks, The teacher 
had taught us about these 
mountains but I did not think 
‘they were so high. I liked going 
through the-mountains and It 
was a nice trip.:I-think more 
‘Canadians should’see the pretty 
Jacenery in 
country, Many Americans come 
here in summer to see our pretty 
country. 

‘While crossing Pennsylvania 
we noticed some coal mines, 
‘This state is famous for its coal 
mines as well as its coal strikes, 
Canadians buy coal from Pen- 
naylvania, f 

After we crossed the Appala- 
chain Mountains, we started 
down to the Piedmont Plateau, 
There we saw huge tobacco . 
fields. Many negroes’ worked 
there. The climate was very 
warm. 

+ At night we finally reached 
camp Le Jeunef N.C. where my 
sister and my brother-in-law 
lve. The next aay he showed 
us the place where he works for 
the US. Navy. Sometimes he 
drives an ambulance. We enjoy- 
ed the trip very much and 1 
hope that we will all go there 
again, —Glenn Garett, 3A. 


Soll Conservation 
(Saving our good soll) 

A long time ago there was 
rich soll over the ground be- 
cause there’ were lots of trees, 
Where men cut down all the 
‘trees, the wind blows the soil. 
The rain washes the soll‘into 
streams and rivers, The streams 
dry up in the summer and the 
fish die. The animals and birds 
go to other places to find trees 
for homes. 

‘We must improve the waste 
soll. The best way 1s to plant 
trees on the waste soil. Trees 
will make lumber and help stop 
floods in the spring. The trees 
make the snow melt slowly in 
the spring. We are making two 
small farms in our sand table. 
‘One farm shows poor farming 
and the other farm shows good 
farming. I made a, box with 
glass sides. We put layers of 
different soils in it to show how 


ned to take a trip during our 


the ground 1s made. 
‘oe —Geoffrey Beacom, 4V. 
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“Scenes from School Concerts 


GUARDIAN ANGELS from Hansel & Gretel 
Scene from HANSEL & GRETEL 


CAPTAIN JINKS DANCE 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
more difficult because 
the child's role is a,more passive 
one’ and his ions are 
LUkely to be less intense. A “‘fleld 
trip" takes the teacher and 
children outside the classroom 
and lets them see what other 
people are doing. They may visit: 
@ nearby. grocery store and re- 
turn to the classroom to read 
and write about it with real 
interest and understanding as 
@ result of their contact with 
reality, “Motion pictures” re- 
construct scenes of places the 
child has not yet had an op- 
portunity to see at first hand. 
“Still pictures” give impress- 
tons of places and things not in 
the child’s immediate environ- 
ment. Moving farther toward 
abstractions we have charts 
and maps which are “visual 
gymbols” of ideas which “we 
need to see in various relation- 


“whips. At the top of the “cone of 


experience” are “verbal sym- 
bola,” the words we speak, read 
‘and write. In order for words to 
carry meaning to a deaf child 
they must be associated with 
significant activities in which 
he has participated. 


We Make Use of Residual 
Hearing 


One of the most important 
developments In the education 
of the deaf Is the use of resi- 
dual hearing. Not too long ago 
‘tt.was iron Hope that 
guditory training as reserved 
for the few children of the 
schoo! who had a relatively 
smalt loss of hearing but still 
did not have sufficient under- 
standing of language to succeed 
in the public school. With a 
Uttle amplification of sound 
these children could hear and 
learn to understand the spoken 
word. Recent improvements 
have mdae it possible to am- 
plfy sound.with greater inten- 
sity and fidelity. 

Through our routine audio-~ 
metric tests we have known 

with the exception of a 
very few children nearly every 
child in our.school has some 
residual hegring which can be 
used to Help him learn speech 
and language easier, The basic 
{dea of this sort of training is 
‘that the auditory respose to the 
spoken word, even when it 1s 
quite Umited. as it is with the 
very deaf child, reinforces what 
a child sees and feels so that 
ha reacts more strongly to. the 
triple impression than he would 
‘to only the visual and tactile 
impressions. Every child with 
residual hearing should recelve 
auditory training, 


‘We Sum Up The First Years 
In School 

The first years in school are 
devoted to helping the young 
deaf child understand and 
communicate with the imme- 
diate world around him. We rely 
on direct experience to make 
language meaningful to him. 
‘We make everything as concrete 
and visual as we can since the 
deaf child must of necessity 
Jearn (3 much as he can throu-| 
gh hiaeyes, We not only enlist) 
the visual and tactile senses to 


of whatever residual hearing a' 
child may have-to reinforce 
‘these senory impressions mak- 
it somewhat easler to learn: 
talk intelligibly. We empha- 
#ize the functional aspects of 
Upreading, silent read- 

Sng, and composition so that! 
the deaf child will learn as 
economically as possible the es- 


—The Maryland Bulletin 


LOUIS PASTEUR 
1822—1895, 
FRAN 


ICE 

In July, 1883, a memoria) 
plate was attached to a house in 
Dole, ice, to commemorate 
a famous citizen. On this occa- 
sion the mayor of Dole said:- 

“In this little house, in this 
lUttle street, was born on Decem- 
ber 27, 1822 he who was to be- 
come one of the greatest sclent- 
ists of the century, so great in 
science, and, who has,:by his 
admirable labour, increased the 
glory of France and deserved 
well of the whole of humanity.” 

This famous citizen was Louis 
Pasteur, who on this great oc 
casion paid tribute to the me- 
mory of his father--"thou has 
shown me what patience and 
prolonged effort can do, It is to 
thee that I owe perseverance in 
daily work. To look upward, 
learn to the utmost, to seek to 
rise ever higher, such was thy 
teaching.” 

As a student Pasteur devoted 
himself to the study of chem- 
Mstry, becoming professor of 
chemistry in the University of 
Strasbourg at 20 years of age. 
His first great topic of study 
‘was fermentation in yeast. Just 
a few years previously two 
eclentists had discovered that 
“yeast is made up of little glo- 
bules that can reproduce them- 
selves. They do this by sending 
out buds which finally break off 
from the parent globules to 
form new ones. These new yeast 
Plants then go through the 
same process and so on through 
many generations. Only llving 
things can reproduce themsel- 
ves, therefore, yeast {5 really a 
tiny plant.” 

‘Yeast is thus a tiny plant. 
Another plant produces a fer- 
ment which sours milk and the 
‘mould on mouldy bread is also 
a plant. These all belong to the 
groups of very tiny plants cal- 
led bacteria, and fungi, or 
moulds; that is, bacteria are 
living organisms, so tiny as to 
be revealed only by the microsc- 
ope, and which multiply them- 
selves in very great numbers. 
After long study of these Past- 
eur “set out to prove that every 
form of life, no matter how 
small, spring from some seed or 
germ peculiar to Itself.” 

Following his studies of fer- 
ments and germs, Pasteur came 
to believe that diseases were 
caused by the presence of these 
tiny living organisms and “thus 
Pasteur first advanced the germ 
theory of disease which was to 
revolutionize the practice of 

edicine and: surgery.” 

Through years of patient and 
hard work—so hard that a par- 


alysis of the lete side left him 
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THE FIRST YEARS IN develop speech Tic pes hay ce helpless for six months in 1869—. 
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he solved the problems of ‘the 
‘diseases which were destroying 
several major industries in 
France, wine térnient;’ r 
diseases, anthrax in sheep, 
horses and cattle, and chicken 
cholera. 

Pasteur’s first main problem 
‘was that of the ferment which 
was ruining French wines. This 
was’ solved by heating the 
wines to such a temperature as 
would kill the disease ferments, 
yet not hurt the flavour of the 
wine. 

The name “pasteurization”, 
was applled to this process. It 
is this treatment which is now 
so widely known the world over 
through {ts application to milk 
to destroy. the germs of so many 
milk-borne diseases, and thus to 
render milk the finest single 
food. 

Pasteur’s last great achieve- 
ment was the conquest of hyd- 
rophobla, a very dread disease, 
his first patient being a small 
boy of nine years of age, Joseph 
Meister of Alsatia. 

“On his 70th birthday there 
was great celebration in Paris, 
Delegations of scientists gath- 
ered from many nations to do 
him honour. As Pasteur entered 
the hall of celevration leaning 
upon the arm of the President 
of the Republic, the band of the 
Republican Guard played a 
triumphal march. and the en- 
tire audience rose to greet him 
with applause. In this hour it 
was given Louls Pasteur to see 
how much human life.owes him 
and will owe him in the years to 
come,” 

—Herves of Health, published 
by the Health League of Canada. 


ON THE SITUATION 
©. H. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Buperintendent, The Georgia 
School 

‘We were having Junch to- 
gether in the main dining-room. 
of thé Federal Security Agency; 
Building at 4th Street and In-|7P¢ 
dependence Avenue. We were in 
attendance at a conference on 
the education of exceptional 
children, sponsored by the U.8. 
‘Office of Education, January 
4-6. The three of us were, Dr. 
‘Leonard M. Elstad, President of 
Gallaudet College, Dr. Daniel 
'T. Cloud, Superintendent of the 
Mlinols School for the Deaf, and 
‘the writer. 

‘As ts usually the case, under 
such circumstances, when res!- 
dential school heads get togeth- 
er, we were letting shop talk 
interfere with what otherwise 
‘was @ congenial social visit a- 
round the luncheon table. Per- 
haps, mich ts not a fault but is 
justified, and even compelled, 
when so much is crowded into 
a few days’ study that one finds 
his own special interests just a 
small thing in the agenda. The 
special services required in the 
education and training of ‘all 
exceptional children, indeed, 
covers a lot of territory. 

Anyway, over the luncheon 
table, we discussed the problem 
closest to us. There was some 
agreement that the current 
conference had little to offer 
the proponents of residential 
schools for the deaf. Now this 


was, without doubt, a paradox- 
feal situation. After all, wasn't’ 


scope, engent 
by the rena. educationtal 
policy forniing.“Ggency? And, 

Forti a ebacin arr 


speak our piece concerning the 
problems 3 “the residential 
schools? a % 


In this splendid conference 
there was a reason for our feel- 
ing of Isolation, ‘and of not 
belonging. Every other interest, 
present, including the day 
schools for the deaf, were re- 
presented, not only by able 
workers in their feld but, by 
state directors of special educa- 
tion and other national leaders. 
‘They came all the way from 
California to New York and 
from Canada, to Texas; and 
they all spoke the same lang- 
uage. All these other interests 
of special education fit into the 
general pattern on both the 
State and Federal level. The 
same is not true of the nation's 
residential schools for the deaf. 

We recalled that o majority 
of the state schools were 
so institutionalized in contact” 
that they could furnish no. leg- 
itimate educational leadership 
to help map their course in a 
‘meeting like this; that they do 
not fit “snugly” in their state's 
educational pattern, 

‘Therein Wes our troubles, 

‘When shall we wake up?—Are 
‘we schools; or, are we not 
schools? Shall we of our 
inertia let dle and wholly - 
pear from the scheme of things 
some of the finest understand- 
ing of the deaf child and the 
“know-how” a3 pertains to his 
education? Must that be the 


price of selfish isolation? After 


all, the deaf child ts the center 
of it all, and should and must 
come first in our thinking and 
Planning, To think in terms 

other than that of our opera- 
tion with that of education In 
general on both the State and 
Federal level, is sheer sonsense,| 
‘More than that even’ hesitancy’ 

spells danger in the light of a 

fast developing general educa- 

tion program ‘in America, 

Let's measure up to our re- 
sponsibility, even if it means 
the remoulding of the Conven- 
tion and the Conference, in the 
purposeful building of an -or- 
ganization and plan that 
works. Common honesty com- 
pels us to admit thateour old 
Organizations are not geared to 
meet the crisis of today, Nelther 


do the residential schools fit in- 
‘to @ pattern that even promises, 
Imuch less guarantees, safety 
and progress for the future, 
~The Helper. 


ee eee 

He came to my desk with 
quivering lips, his lesson was 
done: “Have you a new leaf for 
me, dear teacher? I have spoiled 
this one”. T took his leaf all 
soled and blotted. and gave 
him a new one, unspotted; and 
into his childish heart smiled: 
“Do better now, child”, 

I went to the throne; the year 
was done: “Have you a New 
Year for me, dear Father? x 
have spolled this one”, He took 
my year, all solled and Mtottea, 
and'gave me a New Year, all 
unspotted, and into my tired 
heart smiled: “Do better now, 
|my child", 

+ —Christian Herald. 


“WHAT SPEECH AND 
LIPREADING MEAN TO ME” 
By RICHARD E, THOMPSON 

Mr.. Chairman, ad 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I 
consider it a personal honour to 
be gaked to speak to you this 
afternoon. oy 

As @ deaf individual I, am 
striving to maintain a status in 
the hearing world, to be treated 
as antequal by hearing people. 
Deatness is of course the ob- 
stacle standing between myself 
and the hearing environment. 
Since we deaf individuals form 
‘only a minority in this country, 
we must conform to the stand- 
ards of the majority, Therefore, 
I consider speech the only 
means of communication be- 
tween myself and the hearing 
world, 


I value the ability to speak 
and to Mpread above all other 
forms of communication possi- 
ble to the deaf. I have found 
much satisfaction in the fact 
that even before my graduation 
from Clarke School I could te 
understood reasonably well. I 
know that my speech is not per- 
fect, but instead of recongniz- 
ing me Immediately as a deat 
person, people often ‘assume 
that I have a forelgn accent. I 
hhave often been asked by str- 
angers what my nationality 1s, 
which naturally amuses me. I 
also know that my pronuncia~ 
tion 1s faulty at times, because 
the rate of picking up new 
words from reading exceeds the 
rate attained by speech training 
or lipreading. My mispronun- 
ciation sometimes adds humor 
to a situation. When I mispron- 
ounce a word my room-mate at 
Harvard often says “Oh better 

{* Furthermore, I have 
a tendency to talk too low in a 
nolsy room or too Iggd when it 
is quiet, merely because I for- 
‘get, or have no {dea how nolsy 
or quiet the surroundings may 
be. 


4 


“Sometimes I Communicate too 
Freely” 

1 well remember one exper- 
tence I had last summer when 
I was-a senior counselor at a 
boys’ camp in Vermont. The 
boys had been making so much 
noise in the dining room that 
the camp resorted to a three- 
minute silence. The first. time 
such a period was called I was 
not aware of the announce- 
ment. I said in a loud voice to 
the boys at my table, “Look! 
This table is a mess!” My boys 
naturally got a great kick out 
of having their counselor break 
the silence himself! 

Speech, in my oplnion, is es- 
sential for a deaf person who 
wishes to satisfy his desire for 
achlevement In a hearing so- 
clety. My years at prep school 
were very pleasant, mainly be- 
cause I could get along with 


Imy schoolmates and teachers 
with the help pf speech and 
pi One’ of, 


encounters, so that others will 
not realize that he is discour-- 
aged. He should have a sense of 
humor and bring it to the fore, 
because that certainly makes 
up for his defects and embar- 


meet constantly the printers,|When I registered for the draft 
engravers, and advertisers. In |T replied to 
tact, I personally solicited ad-|ther I had 
vertising from business men, the/lty that I 
contact based entirely on spe-|the man wrote down that I was 
lech. As a camp counselor, I deal|hard of hearing. I explained 


Fassments. Unfortunately many 
people seem to think that we 
deaf people have no sense of 
humor. : 

To avold being considered 
antl-soclal, I often get into con- 
versation with hearing people. 
Several times when I have been 
with my roomate and a friend 


‘with young boys, all with norm- 
al hearing; the only medium of 
communication !s again speech. 
At Harvard I can converse nor-| 
mally with other boys and the 
teachers, and I am able to par-! 
tlelpate in what 1s 

known In college as “ball ses- 
sions.” I cannct see how I 
‘would be able to succeed in col- 
ege or in life without speech. 


“One-Way Passages” 

It Is definitely impossible to 
‘overlook the importance of lip- 
reading for the deaf individual. 
I regard speech as a one-way 
communication, Le., from my- 
self to a hearing person; and 
Upreading also as ® one-way 
communication, from the hear-| 
ing individual to myself. Hence 
speech and lipreading together 
are inseparable. Success in 
carrying on a conversation with 
hearing individuals depends, at 
least in my case, wholly on lip- 
reading, for I have never been 
able to hear conversational spe- 
ech. I find that my ability to’ 
understand others by lpreading 
varies according to different 
circumstances. No two people 
Move their lips in excactly the 
same way while talking, which’ 
adds to the difficulty. It ts much 
harder to read the lips of a 
stranger or a person whom I 
have not met for a long time, 
than those of people with whose 
Ups I am familiar. Lipreading’ 
also depends on my physical) 
condition; I do not always read 
as well when I'am tired as I do! 
when fully rested. 

Lighting and visibility are 
essential factors. At the camp) 
where I am a counselor there {s 
no electricity; hence we use 
flashlights at night. Last sum- 
mer I had my boys understand 
that when they wanted to get, 
my attention at night they were 
to turn their flashlights on my 
face and to allow me to use my 
Bashlight on thetr Ups so I 
could’ what they were say- 
ing to me. Naturally they thou-, 
ght it was wonderful to be able 
to turn thelr lights on the:r 
counselor's face. Several times 
@ boy turned his ight on my 
face to get my attention and 
when I went over to his bed and 
jasked him what he wanted, he 
said meekly, “Nothing!” 

It is quite apparent that the 
Public at large needs to be en- 
lightened on the value of lip- 


or two and have not followed 
the conversation, I have plea- 
santly asked “What do you 
think of such and such a 
thing?” My roommate would say 
“We have just been talking 
about that, Where were you?” 
In the dining room at the camp 
where he and I were both coun- 
selors, I can read his lps from 
my table, to the amazement of 
our boys. As a matter of fact, 
my boys have even tried to read 
each other's Ups, When they 
don’t want me to know what” 
they are to each other, 
they cover their lips to protect 
thelr secrets. It is gratifying to 
find that the boys at camp ac- 
cept my handicap nonchalant- 
ly. In fact, they seem to take it 
a8 & respofsibility: for example, 
When we are hiking along a 
highway, they warn me of every 
approaching car. 


that I did not have enough 
hearing to be classified as hard 
of hearing. He said “Oh, well 
what's the difference?” 


Without Upreading I could 
not possibly have been an editor 
in-my prep school. I could not 
participate in sports, such as 
‘football, where I can read the 
‘Ups of the quarterback in the 
huddle; I could not understand 
my teachers and classmates, or 
enjoy any kind of social life. I 
do not mean that my Upreading 
4s perfect. Although I can un- 
derstand some parts of the 
lectures at Harvard. I cannot 
Possibly get everything that is 
said. or take notes in class.and 
Upread at the same time. Hence 
I give my attention to getting 
what I can from lpreading and 
obtain notes from friends after 
classes, which has been a very 
satisfactory arrangement. 

In situations where I am un- 
able to understand, even after 
Tepetition, what the hearing 
person Is saying to me, I experi- 
ence feelings of frustration. as 
if I were “on the spot.” I show. 
different forms of response to 
this type of frustration. One 
Tesponse, although I know it is 
poor and uwise, is taking a 
chance by replying either, “Yes" 
or “No” or I don't know in order 
to change the subject. My 
roommate sometimes teases me 
by projecting me into a situa- 
tion where a hostess might ask 
me Would you like coffee or 
milk?” and I might reply “Yes” 
with what he calls an ingratiat- 
ing smile! Sometimes I apolo- 
gize by explaining that I am 
deaf and that I read lips. Some- 
times the other person persists 
in making me understand even 
to the point of writing down the 
key word that I do not get. 
‘Sometimes I am fortunate en- 
ough to have present a friend 
with whose Ups I am familiar. 
[What often happens is that the 
lother person speaks louder, per- 
haps to the point of shattering’ 
glass! The volume does not help, 
Dut the fact that he opens his 
mouth more 1s my salvation! 

Hardships, which every deaf 
individual will always face, can 
be kept-at a minimum if he 
lemploys determination, pati- 
ence, hard work, imagination, 
and judgement to the fullest. 
‘He should be able to smile in| 
every embarrassing situation he 


“Happiness Is Au Individual 
| Matter” 


In formulating general prin- 
ciples pertaining to happiness 
for the deaf, one must remem- 
ber that what constitutes hap- 
pinesa for a person with normal 
hearing may be. different for a 
deaf person. There are many 
deaf people in this country who 
feel happier alone or in their 
own segregated group. There is 
no question, however, that the 
deaf person's ideal of happiness 
embodies many of the principles 
that a hearing person follows. 
This 1s especially true in the 
case of a deaf individual who 
strives to live and act as nor- 
mally as possible in a hearing 
environment, The main princi- 
iple that serves as an important 
constituent of his own happl- 
ness is the drive for achieve- 
ment. I believe it should be the 
strongest drive in every deaf 
person. This desire for achieve- 
ment is much. stronger for a 
deaf person in the hearing en- 
vironment than for one living 
primarily in a segregated com- 
The need for affli- 
ation is another important 
principle for the deaf person in 
a hearing environment. He 
should affiliate with at least 
one hearing contemporary, pre- 
ferably of the same sex and age 
Tange. Serving as his “ears,” 
the hearing person fills the gap 
between the desf person and 
the hearing world. The problem 
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Vieiting Day Programme 
‘Wednesday, Jane 7, 1958 


‘VISIT TO ACADEMIC CLASSES 
1.9¢—3.00 (approximately 15 minutes to each class). 
JUNIORS: 
Preparatory 1—Misses Nichol, Hegle, Keeler. 
Preparatory 2—Miss Dillon, Mrs. Forster. 
Preparatory 3—Missés Kellar, O'Connor. 
Grade 1—Miss Nurse. Ne 
INTERMEDIATES: 
Arithmetic—Mr, Clare. Language—Mrs, Wannamaker. 
‘Art and Nature Study—Miss Van Allen. Reading—Miss Cass. 
. Bpeech, Rhythm and Dancing—Mr. Gordon. 
SENIORS: 
Soctal Studies—Mr. Chard. 
Language—Miss Rush. 


‘Visitors will be conducted in groups by four girls from 
the Graduating Class of the School, Dolores Henault, Lula 
Vorvis, Emily Wilson, Vera Cork. : 


Arithmetic—Miss Burnside. 


SCHOOL AUDITORUIM 
$00 Fashion Show 
Girls from the classes in Sewing and Beauty Culture. 


1, RHYTHM BAND - 2A, Intermediate. 
“Take me aut to the Ball Game” 


2, CHILDREN'S AND SPORT STYLES 
3. RHYTHM BAND 


“Easter Parade” 
4°"TEEN AGE STYLES 


5, WALTZ Ballroom scent trom Cinderella 
Bair Styles—Mrs. Lewis. Dresses—Miss N. Ketcheson. 


GIRLS’ GYMNASIUM = 

2.45—5.00 Display of Vocational and Academic Work 
EVENING—7.30—10.00 

GIRLS' GYMNASIUM—17.20 


Display of Vocational Work from “the Intermediate and 
Senlor Departments. 

Display of Academic Wolk from the Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior Departments, 


HOME ECONOMICS 


2A. Intermediate. 


Miss K. B. Daly 
Instructress 


Mr, J. W. Hodgson 
Tostryctor 


, 


AGRICULTURE and MECHANICS 


Sentor Boys—Exhibit of: 
1. Articles made during winter montns. 
2, Flowers grown in the greenhouse. 


CARPENTRY 


re 
Mr. L, Hall’ 
Instructor 
of the work of this shop is outaide 
‘ nance. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Senlor Boys—Most 
mainte! 


Mr. A. C. Stratton | 
Instructor 
Intermediate Boys — ages — 11 to 14. 


PRINTING Mr. L. Morrison \. 

Instructor 3) 
‘Benior Boys—Linotype, Hand Composition, Press Work, 
INTERMEDIATE SEWING Mrs, E. Jackman 


Instructress 
‘Hand and Machine Sewing. 


SENIOR SEWING | * Miss N, Ketcheson 
Instructress 


Dressmaking, Home Crafts, Power Operating. 
BUSINESS AND GUIDANCE, Mr, F. P, Canningham 


Instructor 
BEAUTY CULTURE Mrs. G. Lewis 
. Instryctress 
WOODWORKING Mr. H. Vaughan 
i Instructor 


- Senior Boye—These boys also do repair work for the 
school and residence. 
Other vocations taught but no work on exhibtion: 
Laundry, Welding. =~ 
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BOYS’ GYMNASIUM 


HARD-OF-HEARING CHILD 

Recent reports for all farty- 
eight states show that 4% of the 
nation’s school children have 
hearing losses. Some states find 
that as high as 17% of its school 
chidren have a loss. Others, as 
low as 3%, 


Of course the methods of 
giving the tests, the instruments 
used, the conditions under whi- 
ch the testing was made and 
similar facts probably cause 
some of the findings to be du- 
blous. But the fact remains that 
hearing losses characterize o 
great number of American 
school children 

. ‘The Michigan Mirror 


HEARING VS. PRECEPTION 


sounds and yet be deaf. He Js 
deaf to spoken language. Per- 
sonal study and testing of ap- 


have brought out the fact that 
80 per cent of deaf children 


ranging from sound perception 
to residual hearing. A child. 
‘who can react intelligently to 
spoken language through the 


truly deaf. He is hard of hear- 
ing, bis defect being that of 
amplification of sound and not 
that of the co-ordination of the 


8.30. Girls’ and Boys’ Athletic Exhibition 


proximately 1,000 deaf children| 


possess some degree of hearing] 


ear and “think bearingly” is not, 


1, SCOTCH DANCE - 3 - - Girls 
2, BQUAREDANCE - - - - Girls and Boys 
3. MAT WORK - - - - Girls 
4 MINUET - - > 7 Girls and Boys 
5. TUMBLING - - “— - Boys 
6. WALTZ - - - \ 7 Girls 
7. PYRAMIDS - met * Boys 


Girls’ Physical Training Instructress—Miss H. McCammon 
Boys’ Physical Training Instructor—Mr. John Boyd 
GOD SAVE THE KING 


than others. But even the poor- 
est performers were not poor 
enough to dampen the enthus- 
jasm of some people who came 
out: to all three performances. 


Following a welcome to the 


jan augmented 
under the direction of James 
McAlpineshad played the ever 
popular Easter Parade, there 
‘was @ moment”of waiting while 
the stage crew headed-by that 
hustler, Arthur, Gravelle, pre- 
pared the stage for Act I of 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 

When the curtains parted, we 
were amazed to sce our always 
laughing Maureen MacDonald 
in quite a different role, There 
she was, crying loud and long 


| 


“A child may be able to hear) because she had no money and 


‘brain centres. His defect may be 
10 per cent or 75 per cent and 
yet he has hearing. Very few 
deaf children fail to respond to 
sound, such as loud calline, 
train, whistles, auto horns, and 
the claping of hands. But this 
fg not “hearing” in the true 
sense of the actual common un- 
derstanding of the use of the 
term. —Clipped 


Soene from Jack & the Beanstalk 
Emerson Leslie as the Giant 


ie Life is not’so ahort but there soa Caalte aa: tha 'S 


is always time for courtesy. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


no food in the house. Both 


SCHOOL CONCERT 

How we all ike to escape from 
the practical world of reality 
inte fairyland once in a while. 
‘The students of the OBD. gave 
approximately a thousand 
people this opportunity the last 
week in March during a three- 
night performance of well 
loved fairy stories. These an- 
nual dramatic productions are 
put on to provide motivation 
for the 8] h programme 


picted the part of Jack in a 
very convincing manner. Even 
‘Blossom, the cow, remembered 
to Moo periodically. Peter Klym, 
the man who had the magic 
beans, could not quite convince 
Jack at first, but after some 
hesitation, Jack finally gave in 
and traded Blossom for the 
‘Deans. Maureen’s digust and 
despair when she learned of the 
in the Senlor ‘School, and as|trade was so real that she 
such are a decided success./almost had the audience weep- 
[As with all amateur thea-|ing, too. And when she tried 
tricals, some of the cast prove|to stop Jack climbing up the 
to have more histrionic abliity! (Continued on Page 7) 
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Graduating Class 1958 } 
Left to right: : 
Vera Cork, Lule Vorvis, Emily Wilson, Dolores Henault, Jean 


CLOSING EXERCISES 
fa the 
SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
‘Taceday, June 20th, 1958 
1 0" CANADA 


IL. AWARDS BY THE SUPERINTENDENT 


vocational, and out-of-school achieve- 
Dents during tha stadents complete 
considered in making these awards, 

Lala Vorvis Delores Hensalt 


ML THE H. B. FETTERLY MEMORIAL AWARD 
Presented for Progress and Proficiency in Speech and 
Speech Reading. 


Donated annuAlly hy Mrs. H. B. Petterly and 
‘Mrs, Muriel Cuykendall and Miss Jean Petterly, in memory of 
the Mr. H. B. Fetterly, M. A. Superintendent of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf 1930-1934, 
Bruce McCrindle 


Lala Vorvis 


XV. THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP 
‘school, woo hive faite the Greats Cher Sete he Zunler 
Reading and have achieved satisfactory progress. 


John Fossum Evelyn Caldwell 
¥: Chwandad to sates ee completing 
‘who, after the eurrtcue 
lum for Grade Eight, have continued in school for two years. 
Vera Cork Lala Vervis 
Dolores, Henaalt Emly Wises 
Jean MeDoogal | 


VL PROFICIENCY PRIZES, ACADEMIC 
A. Awarded to students in the Senlor School for 
general proficiency in academic mubjects. 


: ‘MoCourt 
C. Awarded to students in the Intermediate School 
for general proficiency in academic subjects: 

Jeanette Masel ‘William Hemphit 

‘D. Awarded to students in the Intermediate School for 


profielency in: 


was glorious and several visitors/ ty-third psalm. 


VOL ATHLETIO AWARDS—GIRLS 
Sr. Giris Champion, Track é Field ... 


Sr. Girls’ Runner-up Track & Field . 
Int, Girls’ Champion, Track & Pield 


‘The following Senior Girls have been awarded pins: 
G, Mecourt, E. Zwarych, L. Vorvis, R. Robinson, J Laidlaw, B, 


‘The following Intermediate Girls have been awarded pins: 
D. Mcarthur, J. Kocher, J, Lazaravich, L. Cayer, E. Manoryk, E. 


IX. ATHLETIC AWARDE—B0¥8 


termediate Boys have been awarded pins: 
P. Besulne, D. Elliott, A. Gravelle, L. Heppaer, & Leslie, Bhan 


‘X. SPECIAL ATHLETIC PRIZES ‘ 
Awarded by Doctor Tennent for cooperation and achleve- 

ment in all sports during the year. 
g jes Beaumont 


Captain Mary O'Neill 
7 Captain Ellen Zwarych 
Captain Claudette Gravelle 
« Captaln Lula Vorvis 


‘Individual Crests have been awarded to the following: 


Badminton Champions Mary O'Neill 

ad ‘Maxine Wadsworth 

: Runners-uj Mary Chong 
Int, Badminton > > 

Int. Table Tennis Champion... Mary Chong 

Int, Table Tennis Runner-up Claudette Gravelle 

Sr, Badminton Champions, ; Tala Vorvis 


Sr. Badminton Runners-up... 


Sr. ‘Table Tennis Champion... 
Sr. Table Tennis Runner-up ... 


‘XIL INTRAMURAL SPORTS—BOY! 


Int. Volleyball oom, Captain W. Thompion 
‘Br, Volleyball... Captain J. McAlpine 
Int, Basketball. Captain C, Beaumont 
Sr. Basketball. Captain A. Gravelle 
Int. Hockey. Captain R. Hil 
Br. Hocker... ornen Captain J. Baskerville 
Individual Crests have been awarded to the following: 

Table Tennis... serine G. Garrett 
Badminton champions P. Beaulne 

B. McCrindle 
Badminton runners-up J. Baskerville 

C. Denomme 


appreciation and that of the stu- 


‘The front campus of our school | dent body to the Gideons, 


‘Miss Lula Vorvis, who graduates 
this year, closed the meeting by 
leading in the reading of the twen- 

cA. 


EMPIRE DAY PAGEANT 

An Empire Day Pageant was 
presented by pupils of the senior 
school in the Auditorium on May 
25th. This year’s production was 
made @ bit more colorful by the 
inclusion of two tall boys dressed 
as ‘Mountles’. Another special fea- 
ture was the chorus, ‘Land of Hope 
and Glory’ sung by a teachers’ cholr 
and accompanied’ by the Rhythm 
Band. 8. A. G. 


RESIGNATIONS OF MISSES 
NUESE, O'CONNOR AND ME. 
HOLMES 
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‘W. 3. Morrison expressed his The Canadian. 
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ADDRESS OF RICHARD E. 
‘THOMPSON 


E. Thompson. 


cing him Dr. O'Connor, Presi- 
dent of The Volta Speech As- 


sociation for the Deaf, 


“Mr. Richard E, Thompson, a 
young man of twenty-one born 


deat was graduated from the 


Clarke School for the Deaf, and 
from a New England preparato- 


ry school and 1s now a soph 
omore at Harvard University. 
Mr, Thompson's address ap- 
pears on Pages 1 and 8. 


WHAT 15 EDUCATION 
‘The article, “What is Bdvea- 


tion?” by Mr.:Richard G. Brill, 
appearing on this page explains 
some of the difficulties that 


teachers of deaf children en- 


counter in their daily duties. 


With much of the: article any- 
one can agtee, It is very unlike- 


_ly, however, that in any school 


many congenitally deaf child- 
ren will be found who can be 


descirbed in these words,—“If 


the deaf child comes out of 


school with very. good speech 


and very good lip-reading, but 
still is on 8 fourth grade educa- 
tional level, he is in a poorer 
position than the high grade 


mental defective.” 


‘The quotation from The Volta 
Review viz—"The quality of the 
school’s. teaching is good if you 
can without too much difficulty 
understand the speech of the 


totally-deaf-from-birth pupils, 


and if they can, through up 
y 
*. certainly one criterion of a good 
school, and is a better indica- 


reading understand you" 


tion of successful, speech teach- 


ing than if only the work of 
the primary class ts ‘observed. 
% would seem that 1s what the 
mother had in mind when she 


gave advice 


ing school 
such mes as Hansel ani 
Gretel, Cinderella, and Jack ant 
the Beanst 


crificed 


cels in other subjects. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 
by RICHARD G. BRILL, 
Contributing Editor of The 
Silent Worker 
. Who {s an educated person’ 
What 1s education? Should thi 


cember 1949 Volta Review. 
“Choosing a School 


article: 


lof the primary 


indicates some usable 


d. The quality of thi 


reading, understand you. 


land openty". . . 


quotations are those of Th 
Volta Review. 


version, there are some “othe! 


any~ objective evidence 
those “totally-deaf-from-bil 


regarding “Choos 
ing a School for the Deaf." Ons}ability are 
of the objectives of the Ontarlo/have the most to talk about, 
School for the Deaf in present-| who is an educated person? 
concerts featuring! rather simplified answer to 


stalk is to encourage 

older children to talk. Parents 
and visitors have an opportuni- 
ty to observe the speech and 
Up-reading of senior pupils, who 
must have a good understand- 
Ing of language to act success~ 
fully in the various parts. But 
‘the|no educator would suggest 
other factors in the education 
of deaf children should be sa- 
in the interests of! 
speech and lip-reading sone. 
and)-This isn't possible, as invariably 
the senior pupil with good 
‘and Up-reading also ex- 


that 


objectives of education for the 


objectives of the special fleld of 
education of the deat? What 
Kinds of,,schools best educate 
deaf children? These are some 
of the questions that come to 
mind on reading an article on 
the editorial page of the De- 


‘The ttle of the article Is 
for the 
Deaf” and is the advice of the 
~|mother of a deaf child to an- 
other mother. Following ts the 
last paragraph of the quoted 


‘Do not be misled by the worl 
classes— all 


classes of little deat children 
‘are adorable and bring a lump 
to your throat and a surge of 
ope to your heart. Ask to see 

e graduating class. Talk to 
them. See whether they know 
anything to talk about. Can you 
junderstand-their speech. Can 
they understand you? Remem- 
ber that excellent speech often 
miaring, 
or that the pupil lost his hear- 
ing. after his speech was esta- 
blishe 


sehpol’s teaching is good if you 
can without too much difficalty, 
understand the speech of the 
totally-deat-from-birth pupils, 
and if they can, through lip- 
A 
good school, proud of its work 
and sure of the value of its pro- 
gram, will welcome your ques- 
tions and answer them freely 


‘The black type in the above 


It we had been editing. the a- 
ove statement we would have 
placed in black type the state- 
ment, “See whether they know 
anything to talk about.” If the 
entire emphasis is to be placed 
lon the speech intelligibility and 
speech reading ability of the 
graduating class, as is indicated 
lby the black type in the original 


that| child's 


-]and > the ‘most “speech-reading | 
really those who 


d}this would, be that an educated 
a person is one who has aquired 
an education. Volumes have 
been written on this -subject, 
put the Dictionary of Educa- 
tion defines the word in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

+ Education: (1) the aggregate 
of all the processes by means of 
which ® person develops abill- 
tes, attludes, and other forms 
of behavior of positive value in 
the ‘woclety In which he lives; 
(2) the social process by which. 
people are subjected to the en- 
vironment (especially) that of 
the school) so that they may 
attain social competence and 
optimum individual develop- 
ment. 

‘These then are to be the gen- 
eral objectives of all education; 
to develop abilites, attitudes, 
and other forms of behavior of 
positive value in the soclety in 
which he lives, and that the in- 
dividual attain social compet- 
ence and optimum individ- 
‘ual developmennt. Should any- 
thing Jess than this be the ob- 
Jectives of the special field of 
education of the deat? : 

It's important to keep in 
mind the fact that speech 
land speech reading are met- 
hods of communication and 
that it is highly desirable 
that deaf people become pro- 
ficient in these skills if it 1s 
possible for them to do so. The 
degree to which It 1s possible 1s 
matter of Individual differ- 
ences. If the objectives of the 
school for the deaf are Umited 
to attainment of these particu- 
lar communication, skills, or the 
emphasis !s such that the gen- 
eral objectives are lost sight of, 
something important will be 
missing from the life of the 
deaf child; perhaps his chance 
of becoming an educated per- 
son. , 

Children in institutions for 
the feebleminded, except for, 
those in the lowest classes, such 
as {diots, all learn to talk, to 
understand, and to express 
‘themselves. On the level of 
their experience they can carry 
on an extensive conversation; 
but their education is going to 
be limited due to thelr handl- 
cap of lack of intelligence. The 
higher levels of the mentally 
handicapped can be educated 
up to about the fourth grade 
Jevel. 

The deaf child, particularly 
the totally-congenitally deaf 
child, is never golng to have as 
intelligible speech as the men- 
tally retarded child, nor his abl- 
Ilty to, understand by means of 
Ip reading likely to approxi- 
mate the ability of the mental- 
ly handicapped child to under- 
stand by hearing as long as he 


2 
e 


general population also be the 


k 
y 


deaf child comes out of school 
with very good speech and very 
good lip reading, but still is on| 
a fourth grade educational lev-' 
el, he ts in a poorer position 
than the high grade mental de- 


r 


things ‘we would like to know. fective. 
One of these is whether = at But he need not be\ The deaf, 


educationat program 
“|must be structured to develop 


pupils who have the best speech’ all of his abilities to ensure so- 


operates on his own level. If the| 9 


a  ————— 


N 


cial compitence and the opti- 
mum individual development. 
‘Until objective evidence shows 
that only the deaf who have a 
relatively high ability in speech 
‘and Up reading are the ones to 
attain social competence and 
optimum individual develop- 
ment It is dangerous to judge 
the products of a school prim- 
arily on the oral communica- 
tion abilities of the products, 

This being ‘the case the 
school for the\deaf should, be 
Judged on the b: of the over- 
all adjustment of its gradudtes 
in soclety;~and the extent; to 
which they contribute in a po- 
sitive manner. 

‘There are two groups of peo- 
ple who frequently miss the 
significance of tne importance 
of the overall objectives in the 
education of deaf children. The, 
first group Js the parents, par- 
tleularly the parents of young 
deaf children, Realizing ‘the 
Nack of verbal communication 
ability of thelr children, and 
very naturally belng deeply 
destrous of, having thelr chil- 
dren learn to talk, many of 
these parents fall to realize un- 
til too late that education is a 
lot more than the acquisition 
of verbal communication 
skills, It is one of those things 
that should be obvioils, but 
rarely, 1s, to parents. 

‘The second group Is composed 
lof individuals who one would 
expect to be even more aware of 
the Importance of the general 
ojbectives—the administrators 
lof public school education, Not 
hayng had the opportunity to 
learn and understand -the com- 
plex problems involved in edu- 
cating the deaf, members of 
this group frequently act on the 
assumption that establiahing a 
Program primarily designed to 
give some verbal communica- 
tion skills to deaf children is 
the solytion to the problem of 
educating the deaf, It 1s this 
type of thinking: that accounts 
for the spread of local single 
day classes. 

To determine the kinds of 
schools that best educate deaf 
children, the investigation 
should keep in mind the total 
development of the deaf child, 
and his contribution to the so- 
clety where he will eventually 
take his place. 

—The Washingtonian. 


CONFERENCE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS 

‘The splendid invitation of Dr. 
Alfred IL, Brown and the Board 
of Trustees of the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and Blind 
to hold the next meeting of the 
Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 
in Colorado Springs, has been 
accepted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference. The 
tentative dates are October 1¢— 


‘The Fifteenth Conference was 
held in the Colorado School in 
1930, It was well attended and 
ts reported to have been one of 
the best meetings in the history 
lof the Conference. . 

Colorado should be a very in- 
teresting place for another 
‘meeting: 2 


—The Western Pennsylvanian. 


sible for each of the boys and 
girls in attendance. This in- 
cludes religious instruction and 
especial communicant classes 
have been held regularly at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf for 
several years. With the consent 
of the parents those pupils who 
are old enough and who wish to 
may join these classes. 

"This year classes were held by 
the Baptist, “Presbyterian and 
‘United Church groups. The 
Anglicans will have a class 
next year following the custom 
of holding classes every two 
years. Instruction was given by 
Yeachers, who are members of 


byterians, while Mr. Clare 
‘Mr. Holmes taught the United 
Church pupils, The ministers 
met with the students and were 
‘dmpressed with their earnest- 
ness, . 

Some of the parents were able 
to come and see thelr children 
take part in the service when, 
along with hearing children and 
adults, they took the vows ot 

During his - 
‘book 
duties and 
Church Members, 


that each one will 
and when he leaves 


that he will arrange 
.to transfer his membersh'p to 
his home church. 
‘Those joining were: 

Baptist Church (Reverend H. O. 
Fastman)— Roy Ayling, Opal 
Clelland, David Craven, Vivian 
Curtis, Glenn Garrett, Marie 
Johnson, Sheilagh Kerr, Marg- 
ret Kirkness, Verna Martin, 
Mary Penfold, Robert Reld. 
Irene Stonehouse, Norman Rut- 


tan. 

Presbyterian Church (Reverend 
3. G. Hornsby)—David Elliott, 
James Harris, James McAlpine, 
‘William Munroe. 

‘United Church (Reverend D. C. 
Amos) James Baskerville, Joyce 
Bertling, Mary Chong, Donald 
Felker, Elaine Garnett, William 
Habkirk, Patricia Holder, Peter 
‘Klym, Larry Irene Lan- 
ey, Dorothy McArthur, Lois Mc- 
Farland, Lillian McOrmond, 
Joyce McPherson, Joan Peter- 
man, Joyce Rath, Eunice Rich- 
‘ardson, Wilmot Scott, Mary 
Bhkutovich, Jean Silver, Marion 
Gmith, Joan Thaw. —C. A 


TWO PLAYS PRESENTED AT 
BIRTHDAY ASSEMBLY 

‘The final birthday sssembly, 
for this, school year held on 
‘May 3rd was of special interest. 
‘two plays, one by the puplls of 
Intermediate School and the 
other by Sentor School pupils, 
were much enjoyed. 

From the basic reader, “Fri- 
ends and Neighbours” a short 
play was arranged by Miss Cass, 
using the story “Little Rooster 
and the Sun”, As part of thelr 
reading, the pupils of 1 Acade- 
mie rehearsed thelr parts, pre- 
pared thelr simple but effective 


“Tts the Way You Do It" was 


‘The Main Building 


sociation welcomed the guests 
‘and called on Miss C. Ford. 


Miss Ford paid special tri- 


the title of the play arranged! pute to the valuable k 

by Miss Daly and put on by the) for the Deaf by Miss Neate 

girls of the Graduating Class’ther, She spoke of Miss Nurse 

and 4 Academic Senior. as an excellent teacher and a 
Betty, Jean and Sue, final/ind friend, and voiced the re- 


year students, are sitting chat-|gret of everyone present, at her 


ting about their school, Their 
‘discussion takes this turn: 
Betty—"I was thinking of all 


‘the nice people I've met here/ed appropriate gifts to Miss; 


‘at school and wondering why 
I Liked them so much.” 


ped |sue—" I wonder what other 


girls and boys will remember 
about us." 
Jean—"I hope shey remember 
how kind we were, how much 
fun we were and what man- 
ners we had.” 
‘Then they talk about some 
bad mannered people. As the 
‘actors demonstrate, humorous- 
ly but clearly, how these bad- 
mannered people behave the 
girls agree they do not want to 
De like them. 
‘The cast: 
Betty 
Bue 
Jean 
‘The bad-mannered people— 
‘The Line Pusher .. Maureen Mac 
Donald 
ones Rose 
Chupik 
‘the Public Make Up Applier 
* Frances Gregory 
‘The Feartul Face Maker ... Mil- 
dred Laffrinier 


Dolores Henault 


'The Spoon Swallower 


The Unfriendly Girl 
‘The Untldy Girl 


Even Zwarych 
CAH. 


‘The Borrower . 


PRESENTATION TO 
MISS NURSE 
Spring Mowers decorated the 
Assembly-room of the Ontario’ 
School for the Deaf, on May 17, 
for an evening . bridge 


the present school term. 

‘At eleven p.m. a delicious 
lunch was served by Miss H. 
Keller and™her committee, fol- 


lowing which Mr, A. J. Clare, 
President of the Teachers’ As- 


retirement. She expressed the 
‘very best wishes of the Teach- 
fers’ Association as she present- 


Nurse. 

In a gracious .reply, Miss 
Nurse expressed her apprecia- 
tion to Miss Ford, for her splen- 
did leadership during the thir- 
ty-two years she was a mem- 
ber of the staff; to Mr. W. J. 
Morrison, Superintendent of 
the school for his kindly un- 
derstanding; and to the mem- 
bers of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for their thoughtful gifts. 
She assured her friends that 
the Ontarlo School for the Deaf 
|would always hold happy mem~- 
ories for her. 

Mr. W. J. Morrison spoke of 
the loss to the teaching pro- 

ff a faithful and en- 


| concluded with the 


singing of the National An- 
them. 3 MR 
MOTHERS’ DAY 
‘Sunday, May 14, 1950 

TO 


} 5 
HONOUR 
ALL MOTHERS 


on 
MOTHERS’ DAY 

A beautiful bouquet of tulips 
daffodils and narcissus grown: 
Jat the O.5.D. added meaning to 
the above inscription on the 
blackboard in the main dining 
room. On each of the tables was 
‘a potted plant bloom. For all the 
children these flowers were ex- 
pressions of the love they hgve 
for their parents. 

‘Year after year we are gtate- 
ful to Mr. Hodgson and the boys 
who help him to grow and ar- 
range this floral tribute to 
mothers on thelr special day of 
remembrance. —c. 


FINAL SENIOR PARTY 
ENJOYED 


‘Wednesday evening, Mav 


———_—_—— 


10th, the senior school pupils 
held the last of their regular 
parties in the assembly room. 
Dancing was enjoyed from sev- 
en-thirty to ten o'clock with 
an intermission for a light 
lunch of cokes, cookies and ban- 
anas, The music was supplied 
Py, recordings while slides were 
lused to keep all informed. 
programme was varied 
to provide interest for everyone. 
Prizes were presented to the 
following winners— 
Spot Waltz—Iona Muir and Pe- 
ter Klym 
Fox Trot (Lemon)—Alma Allin, « 
and Emerson Leslie 
Elimination Dance—Marion 
Smith and Glenn Garrett 
Special Dance—(two squares 
won) 


square—Rose Chupik, 
Gerald Martel, Lula Vorvis, 


Ormond, David Ellott, Gert 
rude McCourt and Bruce Mac 
Crindle. : 
Second square—Claudette Gra- 
velle, Jim Harris, Joan Laid- 
law, Billy Munroe, Dolores 

Henault, Billy Habkirk, Vera 

Cork, Emerson Leslte. 

The committees in charge 
deserve many thanks for ar- 
ranging such a pleasant party. 

‘After the ‘home’ waltz the 
guests said good-night to our 
Superintendent Mr. W. J. Mor- 
rison and Mrs. Morrison. Sever- 
fal members of the staff were 
present and enjoyed themelves 
very much. 6. AH. 


SCHOOL PICNIC 
‘The afternoon of June 13, 
1950, was a most enjoyable oc- 
casion for the members of the 
Teachers’ Association, thetr 
wives and families and the four 
Senior Classes. Mr. F.C. Ethelr, 
Plant Manager of the Stewart- 
Warner Alemite Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, made possible 
a most interesting and educa- 

tional tour of the plant. 
Following the tour everyone 
journeyed to Searles Beach, 
Oak Lake, where various games 
were enjoyed. A bounteous 
pienie lunch was provided by 


AFL | Miss H. Keeler andthe Social 


Committee. Once again, the 
annual picnic proved to be one 
of the most enjoyable outings 
of the school year. AMR. 
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beanstalk, her grief was felt by 
the bean- 


.grow right in front of our dis- 
believing eyes—a plece of magic 
{nyented in our carpenter shop. 

Ee the giant, 


while at the OSD, This time 
it was Mary Chong whooe ner- 
‘yous hands and Jow voice plain- 
Jy showed that she ‘was suf- 
ficiently afraid of her gigantic 
husband. 

In all good plays (even fairy 
stories) there ahould be at least 
one tense situation. This mo- 
ment arrived in Act II .when 
Jack, who had been, hiding in 
the wood box, lifted ‘up the Md 
so carefully, then tip-toed 90 
softly over to the sleeping Glant| 
to take the bag of gold, the 
magic hen, and the golden harp 
right from under his nose. That 
waa the moment when the’ pro- 
verbial pin would have dropped 
like a clap of thunder—and then 


dow. mn 
Of course fairy stories must 


some sweet, music on the golden 


Following this, we were enter- 
tained to a hilarious comedy 
akit called ‘Wash Day Blues’, by 
two talented young Thespians, 
—Vera Cork ‘as Mra. Agitato 
Blank, and her not so bright 
husband, Mr, Adagio Blank, 
played by James Baskerville 
‘What these two did with o 
clothes line that was too short, 
and the family wash (including: 
the red flannels) would make 
even a rhinoceros laugh. For 
acting ability, these two stud- 
ents certainly deserve the palm 
of versatility. 

Part IZ of the programme was 
given over to this year's feature 
attraction—'Cinderella', in 
which there were seven speak- 
ing parts, and nine lesser roles. 
Once more the Rhythm’ Band 
made ita appearance as it play- 
ed the somewhat dificult Over- 
ture to the Play. Following this, 
Mra. Doris Burgoyne, our first 
guest soloist, sang ‘I am 80 Bad 
And Lonely’ from the Operetta 
= ‘Maid and the Golden Sip- 


disclosing 
home of Cinderella’s step moth- 
er. Arrayed in exquisite ball 
gowns were Dolores Henault as 
step mother, Mary Lou Vorvis as 
a step alster, and Lula Cayer as 
the other step sister. Dolores 
and Mary Lou are veterans of 
the stage os far as the 0. 8. D. 
js concerned. Their first per- 
formance was as twin mama- 
dolls twelve years ago. Dolores 
had the longest and most dim- 


‘From lett to right: 
‘Tala Cayer & Lule Vorvis as 


cult part in the play and Inter- 
preted it with so much convic- 
tion that we forget she was our 
nice school chum, but looked on 
her as a nasty, proud, disagree- 
able step mother. As for the two 
step sisters, Act T soon disclosed 
that the two of them could not 
be together for five- minutes 


without quarrelling. When 


Cinderella (Elaine Garnett) en- 
tered, her pathetically plain, 
patched , brown dress contrast 
ed unfavourably with her step 
mother’s gold and mauve crea- 
tion. 


Quite a surge of sympathy 
swept over the audience as 
Cinderella was left alone by the 
fireplace. Her desolation was 
soon dispelled, however, when 
the Fairy Queen, ably portrayed 
by Lillian McOrmond. made her 
appearance. When Cinderella 
told her troubles, she immed!~ 
ately summoned six of her pret- 
tlest fairies dressed in bright 
pink or yellow costumes. These 
charming creatures, (Vera Cork, 
Gerturde McCourt, Frances 
Gregory, Stella Graziano, Jean 
McDougall, and Ellen Zwarych) 
in a bit of stage magte, changed 
the downtrodden Cinderella into 
the Princess of Silver Mountain 
eBothed In a delicate pink ball 
gown. By the time the fairies 
had finished their transforma- 
ition, Elaine looked quite # glam- 
lorous Princess and was sent off 
to the Prince's castle to attend 
the ball but witn the warning 
to be sure to be home before 
midnight or her beautiful gown 


would change to rags. 

‘When the curtain parted for 
Act It a spontancous gasp of un- 
belief came from our throats. 
We hardly recognized our stage. 
Instead of a small and rather 
plain stage, we saw the glitter- 
ing interior of Prince Charm- 
On elther side of 


at the back could be seen a 
large lattice window set with 
crowns and shields of stained 
glass. Above all this was a large 
gold and silver chandeller add- 
ing a touch of glitter that Iiter- 
fally took one’s breath away. Our 


Beene from Act IIL of Cinderella 


stepeisters. 


Blaine Garett ss Cinderella, 
Dolores Henault as stepmother. 
David Elott as Prince Charming (kneeling). 


sauntered in from the back 
looking very gay in thelr cos- 
tumes of pure white and shell 
pink respectively. They were no 
more than in when two more 
guests arrived—Rose Chupik in 
pale blue, and Charles Denom- 
me in a black and white cos- 
tume. Elaborate bows then were 
made as these four guests be- 
came aware of each other. 
‘Three gentlemen then made 
their appearance (Bruce Mac 
Crindle, Fernand Beaulne, and 
Gerald Martel) all. looking 
somewhat self conscious in their 
fancy and colourful costumes. 
‘Their glory was soon eclipsed, 
however, by the appearance of 
Cinderella's stepmother and 
stepaisters, By the way Dolores 
used her lorgnettes as she ack- 
nowledged the greetings of the 
other guests, one would think 
that she had been accustomed 
to using them all her life. 

At this moment, all the fem- 
inine hearts were set fluttering 
as the Court Herald (Michael 
Dodd) announced the arrival of 
His Royal Highness, Prince 
Charming. We knew that the 
Prince was going to be our own 
David Elliott making his debut 
as an actor, and we were not too 
mure if he could ‘put it over’. As 
the play wore on, we found that 
our fears were groundless. When 
he made his appearance wear- 
ing & lustrous costume of sky 
blue brocade and white bro- 
cade breeches, white hose. and 
golden shoes, several feminine 
hearts skipped a beat. By this 
time the castle ballroom was 
full of guests, so the Prince led 
off in a stately and beautifut 
waltz. This surely was a riot of 
colour as our senior boys swung 
their hoop-skirted ladies 
through the graceful steps of 
the old fashioned waltz. 

At the conclusion of the 
dance the two Lula’s got into 
thelr customary scrap. Then 
the Herald announced the ar- 
rival of the Princess of Silver 
Mountain. We in the audience, 
knew that she was really Cin- 
derella, and we wondered how 
her stepmother and stepsisters 
‘would act when they saw her 
come in. However, she looked so 
different that they did not even 


eyes had scarcely taken all this 
in when Emily and Joe Wilson 


recognize her. But did Dolores 
ever give her some frigid looks 
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when she found that Prince 
Charming ignored her own 
two daughters had started to 
make love to this newcomer. 
‘The Prince seemed quite upset 
when the Princess told him that 
she must leave his castle before 
midnight, However, just at that 
moment the music of a minuet 
was heard, #0 all joined in the 
Bracious movements of an old 
fashioned minuet.. Of course, 
Prince Charming chose the 
Prince as his partner. 

‘This delightful dance was al- 
most over when'Cinderelia 
heard the clock begin to strike 
twelve and with a gasp of hor- 
ror, fled from the ball room. 
Consternation was written on° 
the faces of all the young actors 
and actresses as they watched 
Prince Charming try to follow 
the mysterious guest, and then 
showed appropriate interest 
when he returned with one of 
Cinderella's stlver slippers with 
the announcement that he 
Intended to try {t on every girl's 
foot in the kingdom until he 
found his intended bride. 

As a pleasant interlude be- 
tween Act II ana IT, we were 
given a treat by two good friends 
of the school Mrs, Doris Bur- 
goyne and Mr. Robert Aspinall, 
who sang the love duet from 
the Operetta ‘The Mafd and the 
Golden Slipper. Their delight- 
fully coy rendering+ of this 
outpouring of love by Prince 
Charming and Cinderella added 
@ great deal to the joy of the. 
audience. 

In ‘Act OI (the following 
morning) we found ourselves 
once more watching Cinderella 
struggling with the stubborn 
fire in the living room,ot'her 
step mother's home. Elaine's 
interpretation of the unhappy 
Cinderella was very realistic. 
Our hearts were filled with pity 
for her especially when her step 
mother sent her out to the 
kitchen upon the arrival of 
Prince Charming with the 
silver slipper. His costume of 
gold and maroon was a credit to 
the nimble fingers of the sewing 
room girls. We confess we like 
the two Lula’s as girls, but when 
we saw that they could not 
squeeze thelr big feet into that 
lovely slipper, we laughed right 
out loud. Of course, as in 
fairy stories, everything came 
out ,all right in the end. 
Cinderella was allowed to try on 
the slipper, and after Prince 
Charming had bestowed the 
title of PRINCESS Cinderella 
upon the heroine, and kissed 
her hand,’ the Fairy Queen and 
her beautiful helpers came and 
decked her out in a dress of 
bright blue, and placed a coro- 
net of silver and pearl on her 
head. , 

‘Although they did not tell us 
so in the play, rumour says, 
‘and they lived happily ever 
after’. I, for one, believe that 
they did. 

‘The young deaf actors and 
actresses spoke their lines very 
well and portrayed the various 
characters very realistically. So, 
to all who took part—those be- 
hind the footlights, and those 
important people who are neith- 
er seen nor heard, but without 
whose assistance such a per- 
formance would be impossible— 


heartlest. congratulations and 
‘thanks. ~ NEL 
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all psychologists 


would agree|mew schools in England were 


“WHAT SPEECH AND 
LIPREADING MEAN TO ME” 
(Cantinued from Page 1) 
of happiness for the deaf man 
ts largely based, therefore, on 
how well his desires for achi- 
evement, recognition, and’ affli- 

ation are gratified. 


‘When the deaf person is con- 
fronted with hearing situations 
which cause frustration, the 
ease with which he surmounts 
the difficulties depends partly 
upon the inner organization of 
his personality structure and 
partly upon the type of his res, 
ponses to frustration. If he can 
‘settle his perplexities with little 
embarrassment and anxiety, 80 
much the better. He must ac- 
cept the presence of the obs- 
tacle created by deafness with 
determination, and never feel 
sorry for himself because: that 
would not solve the problem. 
He must bring his desires for 
achievement and aMilation in 
to dominance over his wish for 
seclusion and other negative 
ideas which do not constitute 
his real happiness. Once he has 
established a good inner struc- 
ture, he canvovercome the obs- 
tacle with a reasonable amount 
of success, not with ease but 
with effort. I am willing to put 
forth the effort, and I hope in 
the future to be able to achieve 
the psychological competence 
necessary for competition with 
my hearing peers. At the mo- 
ment, in spite of deafness, I 
am finding life intensely inter- 
esting and deeply satisfying. 

— The Volta Review. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
IN: ENGLAND 


by L. H. BURCHETT 
Deaf Children's Chronicle 
Victoria, Australia School for 
the Deaf 


The education of deaf child- 
ven in England 6iffers but litue 
fundamentally in character 
from that In Australia. I found 
that the points-of similarity far 
outweighed those of difference. 
We are agreed that Language 
4s the greatest essential and 
that to produce and develop it 
we must present it in the most 
natural. manner possible. We 
are agreed that Speech and 
Lip-reading are of great im- 
portance and that natural and 
synthetic methods must be em- 
Ployed whenever possible; but 
when these fall as they often 
will teaching along analytical 
lines. using the most skilful 
methods must be adopted. We 
are agreed that to achleve these 
objectives teachers must be 
keenly interested especially 
adapted, skilled and thoroughly 
trained; classes small and gen- 
eral‘ conditions ideal. We in 
Australia differ from a few—a 
very few—schools in England, 
in that we refuse to make our 
medium of instruction, solely 
and compulsorily, pure oral. We 
believe that the young deaf 
child who for many years had 
@ very, very inadequate com- 
mand of language, speech and 
speech-reading ability, must be 
allowed to express himself free- 
ly by any method he pleases. 
Otherwise \there must be great 
frustration with dire results to 
the child and his future deve- 


x THE CANADIAN ~ 


far from ideal, but are rapidly 
improving. 
like ours, is not yet adequate, 
but ts rapidly becoming so. ~, 

In_London, largely I should. 
say’ owing to the war and the 
difficult post war period, I found 
general conditions surrounding 
the day schools especially, very 
depressing. I saw no day school 
adequately housed and the 
space for recreation was very 
limited and dreary in sppear- 
lance: These day schools when 
started were expected to pro- 
duce much better speech work 
than the residential schools, the 
idea being that the children 
being removed from contact 
with other deaf children during 
out-of-school hours, they would 
use speech far more and s0 out- 
strip the products of the resl- 
dential schools. As a matter of 
fact, the best speech that I 
heard in England was in resi- 
dential schools. The explana- 
tion of this to me is that what 
the resident children lost in 
speech pratice they made up in 
gleaning ideas and in self-ex- 
pression. The Isolated deaf 
child, and he ts very isolated 
lamong hearing people, loses so 
much that goes on around him. 
Little of what ts said is compre- 
hended by him, and thus it has 
Uttle language and speech de- 
velopment value. Many people 
forget this, 

‘The London residential 


fitted. with group::alds. 


. London {3 endeavouring to 
meet the special needs of the 
partially deaf by establishing 
units of these children under 
special teachers in schools for 

children.. I visited one 


schools for the deaf seemed just 
ag motmal as thesé children and 
‘were certainly being better ed- 
ucated. I had it on the authori- 
ty of the principal of one of the 
leading schools in England that 
the Board of Education does 
mot favor these “units” and 
they are used only in extrem- 
ities. 

Practically all schools have 
‘their nursery departments and 
admit children at three years 
of age but few have separate 
nursery schools. This early be- 
ginning has given the English 
deaf child an advantage over 
our Australian children and it 
41s noticed in two directions— 
the quality of the voice seemed 
to me to be softer and more 
natural, and the lp-reading on 
the whole, but not In all schools, 
was better. Apart from that, the 
\ ea of our schools Is quite the 


Eaoeiee 


equal of the best that I saw. 
|The well-known Mary Has 
‘School in Sussex has been con- 


schools were brighter places and| verted into a Grammar School 
were generally set in pleasant! for the Deaf. It caters for pupils 
but confined surroundings. Of [from 12 to 19 years of age. En- 
these schools, I saw the Oak /trance is by competitive exam- 
Lodge School for Girls, Anerly|ination, and consequently only 
‘School for Boys, and the Resi-|children of first-class mentali- 
dential School for Jewish Deaf|ty and attainment are admit- 
Children at Nightingale Lane, |ted. The course is chiefly aca-. 
which is a co-educational|demic, and it is by way of an 
jachool. experiment to ascertain if the 
‘There are many fine residen-jgraduates wil be fitted to take 
tial schools and some good day|better class positions than if 
schools in the provinces. In|they went direct to jobs at 16 
almost every case the residenti-|years of age and learned by do- 
al schools are in beautiful sur-|ing. Many teachers think the 
roundings and have adequate, course at “Mary Hare” is tco 
recreational space and faciliti-|academic; that has yet to be 
les. In some cases two and three 
fulisized cricket grounds could!dential schools run thelr own 
be set out in the flelds. At Edin-| vocational departments. The 
burgh, Donaldson's School, they|Manchester school is very well 
have 8 swi pool equatjequipped in its Vocational de- 
to the Wesley College pool next| partment. 
door to us. Supervision in these| At Manchester there is a de- 
schools is done by supervisors{partment for the training of 
and teachers; an excellent jteachers of the deaf. This is 
thing for the children but ra-|now the training ground for 
ther hard on the teachers. most teachers. Prior to the es- 
In acoustic training, I con-|tablishment of this department 
sider that up to the present our|the teachers were trained under 
school is In advance of Englishja scheme similar to ours, the 
schools. It is better equipped|responsible body belng known 
for the purpose, and the work|as the..National College of 
is more systematic. However, |Teachers. of the Deaf. The 
two schools have just been es- is all done in the 
tablished for the partially deaf,|schools and is therefore prac- 
lone at Brighton and one near|tical in nature. The National 
Liverpool. When these schools |College of Teachers of the Deaf 
get working we shall have to|conducts examinations and is- 
look to our laurels. In Mel-|sues diplomas. In spite of the 
bourne some years ago we de-|f@tt the Manchester depart- 
cided that for teaching pur-|ment has been in operation for 
poses the group ald was superi-|30 years. I found that, because 


lor to the individual aid, andJof the practical nature of their 
therefore we concentrated on jtraining, teachers with the No- 
the former. It was with satis-|tional College of Teachers of 


lopment. I would imagine thatifaction that I found these two the Deaf Diploma were the most 


seen. Most of’ the large res:-| 


sought after. Manchester ts do- 
ing a:perticularly fine Job on 
the research side, and this, I 
think, 1s its best contribution to 
our work. Re oe 
Without exception all schools 
‘that I visited were in.the hands 
of capable people keenly. inter- 
ested in the welfare of the chil- 


hand I met nothing but cour- 
tesy and cooperation. I came 
away from England: feeling 
convinced that the future of 
the deaf was in safe hands. 
During my tour I visited 
school in.,.London, 


ter, Leeds, ShefMeld, Derby, 
Manchester, Birmingham, [iv- 
erpool. South, Port, Bristol, 
New-Bridge-on-Wye (in 
Wales). Exeter, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Belfast. In addi- 
tion, I visited the Manchester 
University and many adult 
deaf organisations to observe 
the “follow-up” of the schoot 
work as it applied to the after 
school: Ife of the pupils, 

—The Maryland Bulletin 


BE THE BEST OF WHATEVER 
YOU ARE 

‘We’ all dream of great deeds 
and high positions, away from 
jthis ordinary life by which we 
are surrounded. But yet is. suc- 
cess gained in occupying a 
place or work of great fame, or 
1s it 1A being the best that is in 
you? Rattling around ‘in, too big 
& job ts worse, Milling a 
small one to overflowing. Dream, 
aspire by all means; but do not 
ruin the life you are now learn- 
ing by dreaming of the “im- 
‘possible.” Your immediate task 
4s your’one sure way of proving 
your ability for the future. You 
may think your days of little 
importance tn your life but they 
are’ really stepping stones to 
your future. Your deeds 
willingness to cooperate in our 
school acfivitles are rewarded 
iby honours which you might 
|recelve. Of course this ts not 
always possible; not all of us 
can be leaders, some: must be 
followers—but be the best of 
whatever you are. If you are a 
leader, be the hest leader your 
followers could ever wish for; 
it you are the follower, be the 
best follower a leader could 
ever wish for. E 

Douglas Malloch expressed 
himself very beautifully in his 


m, 
‘Be the Best of Whatever You 
Are:” 


We can’t all be captains, we've 
got to be crew,. 

There's something for all of us 
here, 

There’s big work to do, and 

~ there's lesser to do, 

And the task you must do Is the 


near. 
If you can't be a highway then 
just be = trail, 

It you can’t be the sun, be a 
star; It isn't by size that you 
win or you fail—Be the best of 
whatever you are!—Clipped 


THE CLOUDS © 


High above us slowly, sailing 

Little clouds s0 soft_and white. 

They are like the wings of 
angels, . 

‘Watching o'er us day and night. 


dren in their charge. On every. 


i 


